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‘ Foreword 


HE OFFICE of Education issues a series of studies on 
education in other countries, They are based principally 
on official documentation and other primary sources. The 
subject is presented within the framework of the political, 
economic, sogh], and cultural setting of the particular 
country. v 
The studies are undertaken to provide information and 
assistance to schools, colleges, universities, non-governmental 
and governmental agencies, educators, scholars, government 
officials, and other groups and individuals. 
This Bulletin, in keeping with others in the series, presents 


education in the Soviet setting. Since completion of the 


manuscript, more complete and up-to-date statistics on the 
Soviet educational gystem have become available from a 
Soviet source.: While they differ slightly in some respects 
from the best figures earlier available, they do not alter the 
major conclusions of this, Bulletin. 

Also since completion of this work, the reorganization of 
Soviet economic administration initiated in May 1957 along 
lines proposed earlier in the year by Nikita Krushchev, 
see a number of the industrial ministries which for- 

erly exercised operational control over many higher and 
specialized secondary educational institutions. Although de- 


Tsentral'noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie, Otdel Statistiki Kul'tury. 


Kulturnoye Btroitel stvo SSSR: Statieticheskii Sbornik [Cultural De- 


velopment of the USSR). Moskva: Gosudarstvennce Statisticheskoe 
Ixdatel’stvo, 1956. 331 p. 12 


FOREWORD 


tails of the effect of this change on the educational system 
are not yet clear, the future educational administrative hier- 
archy obviously will differ somewhat from that described in 
this Bulletin, : | 

To the many persons who have aided in bringing this 
study to completion, the Office of Education expresses its 


appreciation. 
D wi : Q. CCC. 
August 8, 1957. Vnited States Commissioner 


of Education. 
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Introduction 


T? SOME EXTENT the educational problems in the USSR and in 
the US are the same. Both Nations are committed to the principle 
of universal education; both have many differing racial and cultural 
traditions within their borders; both have large land masses with 
great diversity in climate and topography, crops and industries; and 
both have courses and programs to train millions of people. 

The Western student is struck by the sharp contrast between the 
Nations. Authoritarian theory and authoritarian practice charac- 
terize the Soviet educational system. Both are anathema to persons 
who cherish freedom. The people of the US are dedicated to freedom 
and democracy. They believe the goal of education is the individual 
development of the human being with freedom and opportunity to 
choose his own life’s work. i 

In an outline and description of the Soviet educational system, it 
is appropriate to present Soviet beliefs and policies in a straight for- 
ward manner. It would be distracting to call aftention each time to 
the nondemocratic, authoritarian nature of a particular Soviet 
method or measure. In lieu of such repetition, readers are expected 
to keep the marked difference between USSR and US basic philoso- 
phies clearly in mind. 


Scope 


t 


In presenting education in its Soviet setting, initial chapters point 
out various influences on education such as size of the country, diver- 
sity of peoples, the governmental system, and Soviet. administrative 
and organizational measures developed to run the schools and training 
programs. Then attention focuses on the various levels of education 
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2 EDUCATION IN THE USSR 

and related subjects; namely, preschool education, general primary- 
secondary education, auxiliary primary-secondary schools, extra- 
curricular work- activities, vocational training, semi professional 
training, higher education, and the teaching profession. 


i Sources 


With respect to Soviet education one finds a field of high contro- 
versy, with a broad body of sharply debated data. Therefore, readers 
are entitled to know the sources of information upon which this survey 
is based. 

Because the Soviet Union is proud of its educational system, it 
makes more in formation about its plans and programs available to 
Westerners than it does about some facets of Soviet life. The Library 
of Congress has a large number of Soviet law books containing the 
decrees and resolutions underlying the Soviet educational structure, 
and a fairly complete collection of the major Soviet education jour- 
nals, periodicals, and such basic reference materials as statistical com- 
pendiums, handbooks for Soviet students, and descriptions of the 
school system as a whole or special parts of it. 

Considerable care must be exercised in obtaining facts and in mak- 
ing generalizations and interpretations of facts from official Soviet 
sources. Articles in the Soviet press provide supplementary data. 
While propaganda pamphlets or official speeches may present glowing 
accounts of educational achievements, Soviet educators writing for 
their own people frequently are self-critical. Magazine articles and 
newspaper accounts written for home consumption often reveal dis- 
crepancies between official education policies and actual practices. 

A careful analysis of these day-to-day reports by educators, parents, 
students, and Communist Party administrators and planners reveals 
many areas of disagreement and gives insight into Soviet thinking 
about educational problems as well as some concept of the realities 
of Soviet school life. ‘ 

Conversations with several prominent Soviet educators and officials 
associated with phases of Soviet education revealed information on 
current educational policies and practices and on changes contemplated 
for the near future. Further light was shed by discussion of problems 
posed by the Soviet plan to introduce universal secondary education 
and by their efforts to raise professional qualifications of teachers and 
to challenge academically superior children. 

From no other source was it possible to learn so much that was 
fresh and unobtainable elsewhere as from persons who had gone to 
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school in the USSR or taught there. Particularly valuable in this 
respect were the accounts by a small number of people who had been 
students both in the USSR and in the US or Western Europe, and 
the observations of teachers and professors who had taught the same 
subject matter to Soviet and to Western students. Also taken into ac- 
count were studies compiled by specialists, educators, and students 
who had visited the USSR and later made their findings available. 

The statistical data used in the study are drawn from open Soviet 
literature—statisticah yearbooks, journals, and newspapers. The 
following considerations relate to their reliability: (1) Prewar. data 
are taken largely from comparatively detailed statistical compilations 
published for Soviet use in planning; (2) data since World War II 
are consistent with prewar trends; (3) scarcity of data may indicate 
restriction of information by withholding; (4) classified data for 
1941, seized by the Germans and later published, agree well with in- 
formation which had appeared in open publications. Problems of 
correct interpretation arise all too frequently because of inconsistent 
classifications and terminology, omissfons, insufficient explanation of 
what the data include, and failure to indicate the precise date for 
figures recorded. 

For a discussion of the reliability of Soviet education statistics and the “per- 
Plexities and pitfalls" associated with their use see Nicholas DeWitt, Soviet 
Professional Manpower: Ite Education, Training, and Supply. (Washington: 
National Science Foundation, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 
xxvi-xxvii. 
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Chapter | 


Education in the Soviet Setting 


I be WAY in which a nation brings up its children and the type of 

educational activities it provides its citizens tend to reflect the 
thinking in that country. A study of the education of a people can be 
a clue to what a given culture considers important, what its expecta- 
tions are, and in what direction it is heading. This generalization 
particularly applies to the USSR, where national life is controlled 
and dominated by a totalitarian government with a specific political 
philosophy. ; 

This philosophy is an amalgam of Marxist theory, traditional Rus- 
sian practice, and the experiences of the Soviet State during the years 
of its existence. The evolution from the-beliefs and aspirations of 
its early years to the practices of foday is reflected in the development 
of Soviet institutions; nowhere is it more clearly mirrored than in the 
Soviet educational system, which has been transformed from vague 
and idealistically “progressive” theories into a machine intended to 
produce loyal and qualified workers in various fields and at various 
levels, ‘ g 

The evolution, of Soviet educdtion has not taken place in a vacuum. 


This chapter points out some of the forces which have molded Soviet 


education and given it shape. It deectibes the land itself, the diver- 
sity of peoples, and the political and governmental structure which 
carries out the will of the rulers. It also discusses briefly the Marxist 
attitude toward education prior to, 1917, the Russian educational 
heritage, and finally the function of education and some of its princi- 
pal characteristics as decreed by the Soviet regime. Table I presents 
a statistical summary of the population and enrollment by educational 
levels and by republics in 1955. : i : 
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Table 1.—Area, population, and enroliment by education levels 
in Soviet Republics in 1955 ' 


A | | Enrollment, in thousands, in: 
Area in | Estimated | 

p Republlo square population | 

” mils | April 1956 Primary- Semipro- Higher 
in millions | secondary |fesaional | institu- 

schools | schools | ons 


Total, USSE 7. 877, 598 


RSFSR. 4 oho dee, 5, 525, 000 | 


16, 30%. 2 1. 193 6 | 


112 6 1. 171. 0 

Ukrainian SWR. 232, 664 40 6 | 5. 882 0 325 0 
Belorussian GBR 80, 154 8 0 1.289 7 80 5 
Vabek RGRRR.. 156, 640 7.3) 1,338 4 65. 5 
Kazakh RR. 1, 062, 242 8 5 1.354 6 40. 2 
Georgian GSW. 20, 498 40 704. 5 38 0 
Aserbaidshan 8SR___.... 33, 089 a4 641. 4 34.7 
Lithuanian 88... 25,174] , 27 436. 1 22 7 
Moldavian SWR.. æ 13, 050 2 308 9 17.2 
Latvian BSR... 24, 903 20 201.9 18 7 
Kirghia GBR. 76, 718 19 326. 1 13.6 
Tadshik 88. 54, 826 1:8 334 8 144 
Armenian SSR. 11. 506 1. 6 208 1 1 4 
Turkmen SSR. 1387, 181 1. 4 232 3 12 2 
Estonian Rg... 17, 413 1. 1 160 8 11. 9 
6 42 


Karelo-Finnish 88R ?... -| 68, 819 ‘ 77.4 
@ 


For columns 2-5: Teentral'noe Statisticheakoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Minis- 
trov BSSR, Narodnoe Khoryaistro SSSR: Statisticheshss Sbornik (Monkva: 
Gosudarstvennoe Btatisticheskoe Isadatel’stvo, 1956), p. 18, 226, 232, 231; for 
column 1: New York World-Telegram and The Sun, The World Almanac 1957 
(New York: The World-Telegram and The Bun, 1957) p. 440 and 442. 


1 The Karelo-Finnish BSR is now incorporated into the RSFSR. -+ 8 


The Land 


ith a land mass of more than 8,500,000 square miles, the USSR 

e largest continuous State territory in the world. It is almost 
three times the size of the United States and exceeds the area of 
South America. Stretching from the icy wastes of the Arctic in the 
north to the cotton and tea plantations and fruit orchards of the south, - 
and west to east from the Baltic Sea and the Carpathian Mountains 
to within sight of Alaska acroas the Bezing Strait, it covers one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface.. 
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The country is land-and-ice locked, with few exits to the sea. Since 
oceang served as the chief highway for trade and cultural intercourse 
until recent times, Russia's lack of easy access to warm water ports 
gonstituted an important factor in isolating her from other parts of 
Europe and from the main streams of civilization that influenced the 
character of the Western World. For many other reasons as well, 
Russia missed out in large part on the free flow of ideas—acientific, 
literary, artistic, technological—until relatively late in her history. 
Because she did not feel the impact of the industrial revolution, she 
entered the 20th century a backward country still ina state of primitive 
agriculture, despite the fact that she is, like the US; almost self- 
sufficient in industrial potential and possesses some of the richest 
natural resources in the world. | `a 


í 


Many Peoples—One Nation 


Like the US the USSR is a multinational state. In both, diverse 
peoples and ethnic strains mingle and live side by side under one 
government. However, the USSR is not a melting pot as is the US. 
In America minority groups have emigrated from abroad, settled over 
wide areas of the country, and to a great extent become assimilated. 
In the USSR, in contrast, some 177 different minority groups, speaking 
more than 125 languages and dialects and worshipping in some 40 dif- 
ferent religions, have lived side by side for thousands of years, all the 
while struggling to maintain ethnic unity, clinging to tribal customs 
and national tradition. 

The Soviet State has capitalized on the national pride of these mi- 
nority groups. It has organized the larger ones into 15 political enti- 
ties described as Soviet Socialist Republics (SSR's), 17 Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republica, 9 autonomous regions (oblasts), and 10 
national districts (okrigs). While it.popularizes their linguistic and 
cultural heritage, the Soviet regime subjugates these national minori- 


ties by controlling their economy and politica, repressing their religious 


and nationalistic aspirations for independence, and. infusing com- 
munist ethics and points of view into their way of life. 

Despite the great variety of peoples in the USSR, about three- 
fourths of the total population (in April 1956 estimated at 200.2 mil- 
lion as compared to the US total population in June 1956 of 167.9 
million) are Slavs. ly about 50 percent of the total Soviet 
population are the Slavs known as Great Russians. Ukrainian Slavs 
constitute another 20 percent, with the Slavs from Belorussia consti- 
tuting the third largest Slav segment. The remaining quarter of the 
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population is moded of peoples different from the Slavs, such as 
the Armenians, the Georgians, the Kirghiz, the Kazakhs, the Uzbeks, 
the Buryat-Mongolians, the Finns, the Manchurians, and soon. The 


problem gf umerous strong national minorities remains. a constant 


one for the Soviet regime, and measures continue to be taken to achieve 
communist Russification. re, 


Formation of the Soviet Union 

When the Communists took over the country in 1917 and set up a 
government, the first Constitution enacted on July 19, 1918, related to 
oné single republic: The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
later renamed the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
(RSFSR). It is by far the largest of the union republics, containing 
more than half the total Population and covering three-fourths of the 
territory. Because of its preeminence, the RSFSR serves as the model 
for, if not the dominator of, the other union republics. 

By December 1922, Communist Party control in the Ukraine, 


l Belorussia, and the Transcaucasus had been established, and these 


térritories were folned to the RSFSR to form the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR). hen the second Constitution was 
adopted on January 31, 1924, they became union republics. 

In May 1925 the Constitution was amended to admit the Turkmen 
and Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republics, and in 1929 the Tadzhik 
Autonomous Republic, formetly a part of the Uzbek SSR, also be- 
came a union republic. With the Constitution of 1986—the present 
one—the Transcaucasian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic was 
abolished, and its three constituencies—Armenia, Georgia, and Azer- 
baidzhan—were each given union republic status within the USSR. 
At e same time, the Kazakh and Kirghiz. Autonomous Republics, 
rly. parts of the RSFSR, became union republics. 

1939, through the partitioning of Poland, some of the peoples 


co the west of thé Ukraine and west of Belorussia were incorporated 


into each of these two republics; and in the spring of 1940; the Ka- 
relian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and the bulk of the 
territory acquired from Finland as a result of the Russo-Finnish war 
were combined to form the Karelo-Finnish SSR. 

In the summer of the same year a large part of Bessarabia, much 
of the population being Moldavign, was incorporated with’ the 
Moldavian Autonomous SSR (which had formerly constituted part of 
the Ukrainian SSR) to form the Moldavian SSR. 

In August n three formerly independent navies were annexed i 
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by the USSR: the Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

In the summer of 1955 the Karelo-Finnish SSR was made an 
autonomous republic. $ , 

Today the USSR is an elaborate federal structure consisting of 

15 constitutent Soviet Socialist Republics (union republics} and many 

„ „Subordinate components. The incorporation of additional territory 

helps to explain part of the increase in Soviet school enrollment 

statistics and sk@uld be remembered in surveying Soviet enrollment 

growth. 


Governmental Machinery E 


It is necessary to understand something about- the governmental 
machinery! (called apparatus in the Soviet Union) in order to get 
perspective on how education is administered and financed, j 

The government of the Soviet Union is formally set forth by the 
Constitution enacted in 1936. The Communist Party—the only party 
permitted to exist in the USSR—controls and dominates Soviet S0. 
ciety. Although members of the Communist Party comprise only 
about 3 percent of the Soviet population, the influence of this minority 

-is pervasive. Party membership is organized in a pyramid fashion: 
eke at the base elect representatives to the organization.at the 
next higher echelon, and so on until at the top a few key members 
form a powerful clique which determines and dictates Soviet plans 
and policies affecting life in the USSR. Party members at the lower 
echelons are responsible for seeing that the plans and policies are 
carried out by the people at large and are abetted in-this task by the 
secret police. Í l 

It is important to remember also that the Communist Party exer- 
cises control not alone through the formal Party organization. It 
operates directly through governmental channels as well. Article 
126 of the Constitution of the USSR.definea Party members as the 

most active and politically conscious citizens” united “to strengthen 
and develop the socialist system.“. The Party is “the leading core in 
all organizations of the working people, both public and State.” A 
high percentage of the most important State functionaries in all 

- spheres of Soviet life are members of the Communist Party. In gen- 
eral, high Party officials also hold the most respoysible and important 
governmental posts, Because so many members of the Soviet Govern- 


„For a comprehensive treatment of this subject, see such references as that ` 
l compiled by Merle Fainsod: How Rusia Is Ruleé (Cambridge: Harvard ` 
” . University Press, 1953), 2 at 0 
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~ “rights” of Soviet citizens. One of these alleged “rights” is election 


elected by all Soviet citizens over 18 years of age from a single slate 


" istrative functions as well as judiciary and législative ones. Because 


the basis of 1 deputy for every 300,000 of the population; and (2) the 


depending on their functions, The major ministries for the country 
ae administration of defense, the defense industry, communications, and 
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ment are subject to Party discipline and loyalty to the Party comes’ 
before any other loyalty—the Soviet Government is not in fact the 
mechanism for expressing the desires of the people despite constitu- 
tional declarations to the contrary. It is a device utilized by the Com- 
munists to subject the will of the many to that df thy few. 

In the light of this background let us view the Soviet Constitution 
and the governmental machinery which it defined and which is of 
interest as an operational force in edueation in the USSR. 

The Soviet Constitution contains extensive sections devoted to the 


of governmental representatives. 
The Soviet Concgitutibñ provides that the people shaft be formally 
governed by unist Party and non-Party membera popularly 


of candidates to serve a 4-year term as deputies in the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. This is a bicameral body with executive and admin- 


the Supreme Soviet itself meets only once a year to approve legisla- 
tion, these responsibilities are delegated to and carried out by other 
organs whose members are elected by the deputies to the Supreme 
Soviet. After these meetings the deputies return to their homes and 
to their regular jobs in the various parts of the USSR with news for 
the local population about what has been enacted and why. 

The two bodies of the Supreme Soviet are: (1) The Soviet of the 
Union whose members are elected according to electoral districte on 


Soviet of Nationalities whose members are elected on the basis of 25 
deputies from each union republic, 11 deputies from each autonomous 
republic, 5 deputies from each autonomous region, and 1 deputy from 
each national district. The two houses have equal powers. They 
jointly elect presidium to carry on the work of the Supreme Soviet 
between sessions. The presidium has 15 vice presidents, one from each 
union republic. ä 

The Constitution also provides for a Council of Ministers (Soviet 
Ministrov) known as a Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom) 
prior to 1946. It is defined by Article 64 as “the highest executive 
end administrative organ of State authority.” Ministers are elected 
by the Supreme Soviet after the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party approves the name of a single candidate for each post. 

There are several types of mini ies in the USSR with their status 


as 4 Whole are those concerned with foreign affairs, foreign trade, 
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transportation—in short, international relations and those domestic 
affairs the Soviet Union considers to be most important. aK 
The minor ministries for the country as a whole are responsible for 
directing affairs such as public health, the food industry, higher edu- 
cation, culture, internal trade, justice, and light industry. For ex- 
ample, the Union-Republic Ministry of Health controls the Republic 
Ministries of Health throughout the Nation ; the Republic Minstries of 
Agriculture come under a ministry for the country as a whole; and 
the Union-Republic (previously “All-Union”) Ministry of Higher 
Education alone controls higher education for the Nation. The 
Ministry of Higher Education for the Ukrainian Republic is the only 
such ministry at the republic level and is itself subordinate to the 
Union-Republic Ministry. ; Medical schools, for example, are operated 
by the appropriate Ministry of Health; they come under the super- 
visory control of the Union-Republic Ministry of Higher Education. 
In each union republic there are ministries responsible for matters 
within the competence of thè republic such as health, agriculture, edu- 
cation below the higher education level (except as noted in the case 
of the Ukraine), local industry, social maintenance, and municipal 
economy. Aside from the fact that the Supreme Soviets of the union 
republics are unicameral, the governmental structure parallels that of 
the dental Government. Each of the union republics also has a 
council made up of its own ministers and representatives of autono- 
mous republics within their borders and representatives of the all- 
union ministries, : * - 


* 


Marxist Attitude Toward Education 
i Prior to 1917 


Prior to 1917, Marxists considered education as a “weapon” of the 
bourgeoisie through which they educated themselves and their own 
childreń in order to insure their continuing rule and domination over 
the “masses.” At the same time, the Marxists declared it was essen- 
tial for factory and plant owners in a capitalist economic system to 
see that their workers were given essential vocational and technical 
education in order to man developing industry more efficiently. With 
such education they would be better. orkers, and therefore better able 
to raise labor productivity and bri more money for their capitalist 
“bosses.” The spread of popular ediicgtion in capitalist countries the 
Marxists denounced as education not for the betterment of the workers, 
but for selfish capitalistic interests. Genuine education, Marxists 
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maintained, was available only to members of the ruling class Fhich 
further used their intellectual superiority to elaborate ideologies justi- 
fying the status quo. The Large Soviet Sk oad a nen quotes Engels 


assaying: — 2 


In capitalist society, the bourgeoisie gives the workers only as much educa- 
tion as is in Its own interests. And that indeed is not much.” 


Education affects the economic basis of society. It could not be di- 
vorced from politics in the USSR. To wrest the “weapon” of edu- 
cation away from the capitalists became a fundamental objective of 
the Communists. They promised themselves that when they came into 
power they would make education—including university training— 
open to all, and that they would replace other ideologies and religion 
by communism. 

At the Geneva Congress of. the First International, Karl Marx 
stated that education should be mental, physical (gymnastic and mili- 
tary training), and technical (acquainting children with the process 
of production). In his book, Capital, he wrote: 


Modern Industry, indeed, compels society, under penalty of death, to re- 
place the detail worker of today, crippled by life-long repetition of one and 
the same trivial operation, and thus reduced to the fragment of a 
man, by the fully developed individual, fit for a variety of labours, ready to 
face any change in production. . One step already spontaneously taken 
40wards effecting this revolution is the establishment of technical and agri- 
cultural schools and of écoles d'enseignement professionel, in which the 
children of the working-men receive some little instruction in technology and 
in the practical handling of the yarious implements of labour. Though the 
Factory Act, that first and meagre concession wrung from capital, is limited 
to combining elementary education with work in the factory, there can be 
no doubt that when the working-class comes into power, as inevitably it must, 
technical instruction, both theoretical and practical, will take its proper 
place in the working-class schools. 


In other words, in 1917 the Communists were armed with theoretical 
beliefs about the possibilities of education for all as well ag some definite 
ideas of how. that education might be used to increase technical ef- 
ficiency in the new society which they planned to set up. 


*Gosudarstvennyi Institut, “Sovetskaya Intsiklopedlya,.“ “Pedagogika.” 
Bolshaya Sovetekays Enteiklopediya, Vol. 44: p. 428 (Moskva: Ogiz), 1st ed, 
1989. Hereafter cited as Bol'shaya Sovetskaya Bnisikiopediya. 

‘Karl Marx, Capital (US edition). Baited by Frederick Engels, revised and 
amplified according to the fourth German edition by Ernest Untermann. 
(Chicago: Chas H. Kerr & Co., 1921), Vol. 1: p. 534, 
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Educational Heritage From Tsarist Russia 


From Tsarist Russia the Soviet regime inherited an intellectual tra- 
dition, a respect for learning, and certain academic and scientific ex- 
cellence. The education received by a minority of the population was 
considered to be good; much of the university and higher scientific and 
technological training compared with the best then available in West- 
ern Europe. In fact, many scholars were brought into Russia to staff 
her higher schools. And the aim of most Russian students was to top 
off their intellectual careers with advanced study in Western Europe. 
At the secondary level, the four prevailing types of State-controlled 
schools (gymnasia, pro-gymnasia, real schools, and commercial 
schools) were primarily designed to prepare a few students—estimated 


by the Soviet Union to be about 7 percent of the school population in 


1914-15, or 564,600 out of 7,800,600—for. government service 
(chinovnichestvo), for profeasional careers, or to impart a general 
“liberal” education without consideration for practical purposes or 
eventual pursuits, Factual learning was paramount with minimum 
attention given to integration of the pupil with his immediate en- 
vironment. A 


This educational system was designed for the few. The Russian . 
peasantry remained outside the halls of learning. Elementary educa- 


tion usually was unavailable to them. There were islands of educa- 
tional progress, with schools for the common people set up as the 

of the zeal and almost missionary fervor of individuals—pedple w 
wanted to help lift the Russian peasantry out of its backwardn 
ignorance, and superstition. Such schools: as these individuals 
started and such educational inroads they made among the people 
generally were accomplished in abel eppes to the Tsarist Gov- 
ernment and the hierarchy of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


The revolutionary ferment seething in Russia prior to World War ` ° 


was beginning to have noticeable success in educating: the people. 
By 1914 an optimistic estimate is that about half of the Russian 
children of primary school age were going to some sort of school. On 
the eve of the Communist Revolution in 1917 the educational system 
was in a state of expansion. Even so, the situation would seem to 
support Communist claims of illiteracy in the Nation to have been 
between 60 and 70 percent. f 

Many educators in the Russia of 1917 desired to introduce the new 
educational ideas then being discussed in the Western World. These 
centered on giving the child more freedom in the classroom and in 
general on abandoning the authoritarian teaching methods prévalent 
in Tearist schools. Such methods and ideas were in high favor by 
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the Communists following their seizure of power in 1917 as they aided 
the new regime in drastically demolishing old institutions and making 
a clean break with the past. -Coupled with Marxist educational 
views, these methods and ideas came to play a decisive ‘role in Soviet 
schools in the early years of the regime. Not until the early 1980's 
were such methods forsaken in faver of the traditional methods of 
education utilized in Tsarist Russia. 


Soviet Policy 


Soviet policy precisely enunciates the function of education in the 
USSR: to serve the needs of the State. The State is preeminent. To 
its full development every person is expected to contribute his best 
efforts as his primary obligation. The growth and development of 
his own individuality are of secondary importance. Part-time educa- 
tional programs to provide adults with schooling equivalent to that 
in grades I through VII and moves to introduce compulsory education 


for children between 7 and 14 years of age, are considered necessary 


by the State in order to attain the minimum educational base for the 
many types of additional training believed necessary to the build-up 
of Soviet culture and economic and military power. 

Educational activity embraces the range of influences which can be 


‘brought to bear on the Soviet citizen and particularly on his children. 


The movies, radio, television, the press, the concert hall, the theater— 
all are utilized by the Party-State to mold the attitudes and shape the 
beliefs of the people along desired communist lines. This broader 
aspect of Soviet education is what is meant when discussion centers 
on the announced communist intention to create the “new Soviet man.” 
From these basic premises other seemingly inherent aspects of Soviet 
educational policy and practice are derived. ‘The State attempts to 
decide through its planning mechanism what skills are needed and in 
what proportion they are needed for the most efficient development of 
the State. For example, the State decides that a certain number of - 


ballet stars are needed to entertain the people. In turn, aspiring chil- 


dren throughout the USSR compete for enrollment in the few ballet 
schools. Of the ones permitted to enroll, only those judged best accord- 
ing to Soviet standards survive the years of study and practice neces- 
sary to become stars for the State. l 
In athletics the situation is the same. There are 16 physical Sr N & 
tion schools. events are held periodically throughout the 

Union, and potential athletic talgnt is spotted, tested, and selected for 
further trgining in these institutions, with emphasis on producing 
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champions and excellent coaches. It is the duty of these athletes— 

trained at State expense—to win glory and honor in the international 

arena. | . 

Similarly exacting admission requirements apply to the university 

or the engineering institute, the excellence of whose graduates is con- 

sidered to be fundamental to the advancement of the Soviet State 

both economically and militarily. Whatever the type of training or 

whatever the kind of school or educational program the individual is 

permitted to enter, it is his duty to contribute his maximum to the. 
State in return for State-provided education. 

Soviet education aims at education for excellence with freedom of 
choice resting with the State to the end that the State may be developed 
to the optimum. By contrast, education in the US aims to give 
every individual the right of free choice to the end that each may have 
opportunity to develop his individual capacities to the optimum con- 
sonant with his abilities and his desires. ) 

All citizens of the USSR have the “right” to education—according 
to Article 121 of the Soviet Constitution. This right is “guaranteed” 
by free, universal, compulsory primary-secondary schooling; by s 
system of State stipends for studenta considered likely to be of greater 
service to the State as a result of semiprofessional or higher education ; 
by provision for instruction in the native. language of pupils; by 
Provision of industrial, technical, and agricultural training in fac- 
tories, on State and collective farms, and at machine-tractor stations 
for those who are employed. W 2 

Schools are opened, approved, and run by the State. The State 
determines the curriculum and methods of instruction to insure that 
education is in line with Party and State policy and that it can be 
planned and directed for the Nation as a whole. A small number of 
educational establishments, which also function under the guidance of 
State authorities, are maintained by public organizations such as the 
trade unions and religious denominations. The latter maintain some 
seminaries for the training of religious leaders. Such seminaries are 
required to use curriculums and methods of instruction determined by 
the State. = 

The State system of education covers all levels—from preschool 
through the university—and cultural-educational programs for adults. 
The USSR is vocal on ita policy of non-diserimination in education 
on the grounds of race, color, sex, language, or national & social origin. 
It is silent on its policy in education relating to discrimination on the 
grounds of political beliefs and opinions. 

According to one of the first Soviet decrees on education the State is 
seperated from the church and the church from the school This 
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decree prohibits the teaching of Scripture in any school where general 
educational subjects are taught and forbids observance of religious 
ceremonies in the schools. Schools and educational establishments— 
including the seminaries—give a “scientific-materialistic” or atheistic 
explanation of natural and social phenomena. Leaders of Communist 
Party youth organizations—the Pioneers and Komsomole—work ac- 
tively to indoctrinate young people in the aims and ideals of the Party. 
The latter disapproves of the traditional role of the church in the 
Western World. 

Education is conducted in the native tongue. The same basic cur- 
riculum is taught and the same subject matter is required, whether, 
for example, children are taught in Ukrainian, Tadzhik, or Estonian. 
Russification is carried out intensively. Children of the non-Russian 
speaking republics are taught the Russian language; Russian litera- 
ture, history, and traditions are incorporated in their curriculum to 
develop an appreciation for the Russian “big brother” republic. 

Schools are coeducational. (Some Soviet semiprofessional and 
higher educational programs have a preponderance of women students 
such as education with about 80 percent and medicine with about 60 
percent. These are more or less balanced by programs such as in 
technical and engineering fields where 30 to 40 percent are women.) 

There are no electives in the primary-secondary schools. These 
schools are expected to provide a foundation for further training. 
Almost half of the primary-secondary curriculum is made up of 
courses in the physica] and natural sciences, mathematics through 
trigonometry, and mechanical drawing, because leaders believe that 
these subjects contribute moet directly to mastery and control of the 
material environment. Soviet semiprofessional and higher’ educa- 
tional institutions also concentrate on preparing graduates in science 
-and engineering. Of advanced degrees conferred, 70 percent are in 
scientific and technological fields. In creating the technical-scientific 
base on which the development of the country and the consolidation 
and expansion of communism depends, training of manpower and 
womanpower for the use of the State is conpidered of major impor- 
tance. 

Internationalism in educating ikter preted as teaching respect for 
all peoples—emphasizes the Soviet claim of superiority of the Soviet 
way of life with its opportunity for the worker. The student is re- 
quired to interpret from a communist point of view the information he 
is given about the rest of the world. 
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Planning and Administration 
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IAL AND ERROR have gone into USSR efforts to create and 
maintain a working arrangement between (1) policy and direc- 
tional control from the center to insure implementation of Party-State 
plans and (2) operational responsibility at other levels to take account 
of differences beyond the control of the State, stimulate initiative, and 
encourage support for Party-State policies, plans, and actions. Trial 
and error are reflected in organizational structure and administrative 
procedure intended, on one hand, to promote technical proficiency and, 
on the other, to insure a communist point of view. This chapter gives 
an overview of Soviet planning and administration, including financ- 
ing for education. It also indicates the major types of in- and out-of- 
school education and training from preschool through postgraduate. 
These major types are discussed in further detail in succeeding 
chapters. : . N 


Planning for Education 


The economic life of the USSR is determined by the State National 
Economic Plan. ‘The purpose of the plan is to insure interrelated 


davelopment of the branches of ‘the national economy to produce the 
type of economic growth believed desirable by the Party-State lead- 


ers, The major dpvelopment plangare for 5-year periods; where ap- 
plicable, the 5-year plans are broken down into annual and quarterly 
plans. = 
The planning bodies of evéry republic, city, village, factory, farm 
research institute, or office revise, adjust, and coordinate their parts of 
„ I ö rie 17 
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the natiorfal plan. At the top, the State Planning Commission (Gos- 
plan) prepares the long-range plans for the country as a whole. The 
State Economic Commission, ig responsible for preparing the opera- 
tional plans for 1 year or less. The plans for the Nation are based on 
drafts submitted by ministries and governmental departments whose 
own plans, in turn, are based on drafts from successively lower eche- 
lons. The State Planning and Economic Commissions have sections 


in which educational needs are integrated with the economic. ~ 


Information on requirements for trained personnel is sent by a par- 
ticular enterprise to the ministry or governmental agency under which 
it operates. There, the training needs are collated by the ministry's 
education directorate and submitted with the ministry's developmen- 
tal plan to the republic planning agencies—if it is a republic min- 
istry—where they are incorporated in the republic plan. Republic 
plans, in turn are submitted to the State Planning and Economic Com- 
missions. If a miniqry is at the federal level, the republic planning 
commissions are bypassed, and the draft plan goes directly to the State 
commissions, where the educational requirements are analyzed and 
coordinated with other phases of the national budget. After a time, 
the education part is worked out—plans for staffing, construction, 
maintenance, enrollment quotas, equipment—and along with the rest 
of the national economic plan, becomes law. È 

An illustration may help to show how the process works in the field 
of education. During the fifth 5-year plan (1951-55) it was decided 
to expand petroleum production at an accelerated rate. Production 
of petroleum industry equipment, conversion of crude petroleum, 
range of products manufactured from petroleum, and other sections 
of the indugtry were to expand rapidly. 

A significant increase in the number of petroleum specialists was 
necessary to carry out this program. The number of postgraduate 
students specializing in subjects pertinent to the field was doubled over 
that in the previous 5-year plan. Through an increase in the enroll- 
ment quota in appropriate school faculties and in the value of individ- 
ual stipends and the overall amount offered for such study in the 
Nation’s higher educational institutions and semiprofessional schools, 
undergraduates were encouraged to major in some specialty of use to 
the petroleum industry. New technicums for training semiprofes- 
sional people were opened and old ones offering subjects of less imme- 
diate importance to the national economy were converted to petroleum 
training programs. The industry was allocated a larger proportion 
of the skilled and unskilled workers graduating from labor reserve 
schools. Some of the research scientists in petroleum plants were 
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brought into the schools as guest professors, and some professors 
served as consultants to the planta. 

Under centralized planning, the USSR believes money, materiel, 
snd manpower can be directed, allocated, and utilized to achieve speci- 
fied goals. Soviet planners also point out problems connected with 
centralized planning. 

The “planners’ preference function” enters the picture. This term 
means that the State Planning Commission allocates national resources 
in accordance with Party-State objectives, in preference to demands 
for consumer goods or requirements and capabilities of individual 
units. The request of one university department for equipment, per- 
sonnel, and facilities might be approved in total or doubled because 
of the demand of the Party-State for students trained in its field; 
the request of another might be halved or denied in the interest of 
concentrating on priority political targeta. ö 

The USSR, committed to a planned econo r its 40 years of 
existence, believes its system of rational distribution of training 
facilities and adjustment of enrollment quotas in terms of needs in 
specified areas, makes for the most efficient utilization of manpower 
by guaranteeing the number and types of graduates needed for each 
branch of the national economy. Below are some of the reasons fre- 
qtently given by Soviet spokesmen for their manpower problems. 

1, There has been poor planning by the ministries. Plans, some 
maintain, are based on immediate needs and not on probable future 
needs, And, as is frequently reiterated, a qualified, effective person 
cannot be trained overnight. LN : | 

2. Ministries are not necessarily to blame for inability to estimate 
future needs. Ineffective planning is inherent in rapid industrial 
transformation. It is hard to predict where and what types of person- 
nel will be needed in a changing technological world. Five years from 
now unforeseen fields of industry and research may emerge which need 
large numbers of specialized personnel. l 

3. There are too many engineers and not enough technicians. Grad- 


' uates of higher educational institutions trained at great expense in 


time and money, are being used in inefficient ways because plans for a 
supporting base of skilled and technician-level assistants have been 
inadequate. 

4. Shortage of technicians is traceable to two causes: (a) Many are 
given training which is too extensive and too theoretical; and (b) semi- 
professional personnel are unable to switch satisfactorily from their 
particular field to a closely allied under-staffed field because their 
training has been too narrowly defined. i 
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5. Insufficient staff, buildings, and equipment in outlying areas 


have led to abnormal concentration of educational institutions in . 


highly populated centers in European Russia, necessitating relocation 
of personnel in newly developing industrial and other economic sites 
east of the Ural Mountains. * 

6. Ivory towerism” causes difficulty. For example, a professor in 
the Uzbek Republic's Central Asiatic University continues to devote 
his life to studying a rare spider when needs of the State demand at- 
tention to the possibilities of eliminating common insect pests plaguing 
Uzbek fruit orchards. 


Administrative Hierarchy 


While there is no single federal ministry of education, the educa- 
tional system of the USSR is highly centralized and control‘is retained 
by the Party and State. Operational responsibility for the education 
and training of millions of students has, of necessity, been delegated in 
ever-widening concentric circles until it rests on local communities 
and groups. 

The nature of the Soviet regime might lead one to imagine that the 
identical subject is taught at the same time, in the same way, in the 
same grade, in the same type of school throughout the land, and that 
professors lecture only on prescribed subjects in a, prescribed manner. 
Such is not the case. Ideas frequently originate at the grassroots 
level as well as at higher levels. si 

The USSR is a vast codntry, with people living in widely separated 
areas, many isolated for months of the year. In the far North, pupils 
with cultural traditions akin to those of the Eskimos are going to 
school. These children have experienees which are very different from 
those of children in the Moscow schools. Throughout Central Asiatic 
Russia, many pupils are from Moslem cultures and speak entirely dif- 
ferent languages. Then there are the Georgians, the Armenians, the 
Baltic peoples, the Ukrainians, and others with differing needs, moti- 
vations, traditions, and environments. Thus, some Soviet children 
live in tents and are accustomed to seeing camels as béasts of burden. 
Others live in farming centers where community life revolves around 
getting in the wheat harvest. Some live in areas that depend on 


' reindeer for providing them with milk, meat, and with hides for their 


clothes, In a country of so many contrasts effecting absolute centrali- 
zation of education would be difficult. 


Bearing in mind that Soviet leaders attach great importance to 


“correct” education of the Soviet citizens of today as well as those of 


tomorrow, that education in the USSR is all-embracing, and that in 
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law as well as in practice the highest Party and State organs reserve 
directional control over education and training, let us see how they 
have resolved apparent contradictions with measures to allow for local 
differences, stimulate local initiative, and encourage local support. 
What administrative procedures have they worked out to make for 
technical competence and proficiency in the training programs while 
seeking to demand from their citizens a uniform communist outlook 
on life? ad 1 

Guiding directives on education are discussed at Communist Party 
Congresses and in meetings of its Central Executive Committee. I AWS 
and resolutions having significance for the general educational de- 
velopment of the whole country are promulgated by the Supreme 


Soviet of the USSR and the USSR Council of Ministers Sometimes. 


they are co-signed by the Party. Such decrees specify types of schools 
to be established, basic organization, academic programs to be fol- 
lowed, and general provisions concerning compulsory education, 

Levels of government concerned with education include the national 
Goverment, union and autonomous republica, local administrative 
units within republics, and administrative bodies responsible for 
different types of educational facilities. 

At each level and for each type of training a Party organ exists to 
insure that State and Party policy is carried out. Party organs are 
charged with insuring political indoctrination and maintaining disci- 
pline, influencing the school programs through the communist youth 
organizations which function in schools to explain the Jatest Party- 
State decrees and innovations, and with popularizing training 
programs. 

Of importance in the administration of Soviet education is the 
surveillance maintained by the secret police on the political reliability 


of administrative personnel, teachers, students, and the others—the | 


minister on down through the lowest in rank. The secret police 
operate through the “special department” (spetsotdel'), an integral 
part of every administrative unit. In the files of the secret police are 
dossiers on persons within the jurisdiction of each “special depart- 
ment.” The chain of command of the secret police runs parallel to 


that of the Party and State administratjve machinery, with little if 


any crossover up to the highest echelons. 

The major governmental organs concerned with schools include: 
(1) The Union-Republic Ministry of Higher Education; (2) the min- 
istries of education in the Soviet Republics; (8) the Chief Directorate 
of Labor Reserves under the USSR il of Ministers with local 
branches subordinate to the republics’ councils of ministers; and (4) 
the Union-Republic Ministry of Culture with subordinate ministries 
of culture in each of the republics. 


&. 
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In addition a number of other ministries and governmental agencies 
through their directorates of education administer funds appropri- 
ated for their schools and training courses, are responsible for main- 
_ tenance and business management, and coordinate matters of staffing, 
curriculum, enrollment, quotas, and job assignments with other gov- 
ernmental organs. . ` 

“General” or non-specialized education along with most of the 
teacher training for the kindergartens and the primary-secondary 
schools—including those for working and rural youth and adults— 
and most of the extracurricular activities, are administered by a 
republic ministry of education (respublikanskoe ministerstvo pro- 
sveshcheniya) in each of the Soviet Republics. The ministry has 
responsibility for the educational attainments of the republic in 
keeping with its national and other characteristics—and exercises con- 
trol and direction over the education ministries of autonomous repub- 
lics within its boundaries. te. 

The RSFSR Ministry of Education has facilities for educational 
research in its Academy of Pedagogical Sciencca. The RSFSR Min- 
istry takes the lead in formulating standard study programs, working 
out new procedures, setting up academic attainment criteria, trans- 
mitting results of particular educational experiments, and so on. 
The union republics exercise autonomy in translating approved text- 
books and getting them published and distributed, in preparing gram- 
mars and books devoted to local history and literature, expanding 
school curriculum and examination schedules to provide additional 
hours for non-Russian-speaking children, and in deciding various 
other matters peculiar to a given republic. 

Some union republics have one or more autonomous republics within 
their borders. Since an autonomous republic is a large administrative 
unt generally composed of people with a different cultural back- 

d and speaking a different language from that of the union re- 
public itself, there is a subordinate ministry of education in each 
autonomous republic. 

In addition to any autonomous republic ministries of education, 
there are regional administrative subdivisions with responsibility for 
educational activities within the region as a whole. Regions in turn 
are divided into smaller units òr raions. These units and cities located 
within them, also have education administrations. ; Thé,education ad- 
ministrations of large cities are furtheb subdivided. In certain 
sparsely populated and predominantly, xhral aye§s~there may be a 
territorial (krai) education administratio. The head of each of 
these sub-administrations is appointed by the Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies (general administrative council) ¢t the corresponding ad- 
ministrative levels. Each Soviet of Workers’ Deputies has a standing 
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committee. for education whose members generally are selected from 
among persons with experience in education. 

At the local level there is close cooperation among the responsible 
education authority or committee, the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, the 
branch of the teachers’ trade uniong organized at the school, and the 
‘oral Party unit. It is the education authority which is charged with 
appointing school heads and approving the appointment of teachers 
recommended by the head of each school. Together with branches of 
the teachers’ trade unions, the education authority provides refresher / 
courses for teachers, enlists teachers in advanced study and in-service 
training programs, and arranges for local teachers’ conferences. Con- 
siderable responsibility for school construction and primary responsi- 
bility for repair and maintenance of classrooms rest at the local 
level. Local groups concerned with education are expected to work 
together to provide supervised, systematic, programs of extracurricular 
activities for children and various types of educational-cultural pur- 
suits for parents. ry RE 8 

Each ministry of edueation maintains a staff of inspectors who 
visit schools in their assigned areas. Inspectors, who are generally 
appointed from among those considered to be the better teachers, 
work with the school head and share in some measure responsibility for 

- the school’s reputation. Their primary function is to insure approved 
teaching standards in the schools. They sit in on lessons and exami- 
nations, survey Party youth organizational work, check on school 
discipline, review teaching problems with the staff; and so on. 

Some former teachers have commented that since inspectors have 
been teachers who had achieved a certain amount of success in their 
profession, they are able to help solve local school problems through 
their direct contacts with the ministry. Some former teachers from 
the Baltic Republics say igspectors are political informers. In any 
event inspectors represent the Party and State in insuring that official 
policy and procedure are carried out in the Nation’s schools. 

7 


7 


Financing Education 


Presented below are some pertinent facts relating to the financing of 
Soviet education. No attempt is made to draw direct comparisons 
between financial data relating to educatlpn in the USSR and in the 
USA because data for the countries are not comparable. 

1. The meaning of the term “education” differs between’ the two 
countries, Funds for education in the USSR come under the division 
of the planned budget which is for “health and educational-cultural 
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_ activities and social services,” regardless of the national, republic, or 


other governmental channel through which monies are to be distrib- 
uted. Soviet news releases announced 26.1 percent of the 1955 planned 
budget as the amount for such services and activities as a whole. 
After the USSR planned budget is announced, later releases usually 
present the same material in terms of planned allocations to the union 
republics. Since many government functions do not fall within the 


jurisdiction of unjon republics,’ the percentaga of their planned total 
budgets for “health and educational-cultural activities and social serv- 


Ukrainian SSR, 66.2 in the RSFSR, 62.6 in the Latvian SSR, 68.1 
in the Belorussian SSR, and 68.9 in the Georgian SSR. , 

Within the broad division for “health and educational-cultural ac- 
tivities and social services,” the portion which appears to be considered 
as “educational-cultural activities” for the 200.2 million people of the 
USSR was 68.4 billion rubles or about 12.1 percent of the total planned 
budget as compared, for example, with 24.5 billion rubles for what it 
classifies under housing, In 1952, it was 12.5 percent. These “educa- 
tional-cultural activities” include, for example, subsidies to finance: 
(a) Deficits of State-controlled political rallies and rural clubs; 
(b) deficits of radio, press, and television systems of the country; 
(c) State-owned theaters and national symphony orchestras; (d) pub- 
lic libraries, orphanages, lecture series to popularize scientific and 
engineering knowledge, and research establishments including many 
which directly support military development programs; and (e) 
schools and institutions of higher learning. 

In contrast to the USSR data, “education” expenditures compiled 
biennially by the US Office of Education include only expenditures 
relating to schools and institutions of higher learning. To illustrate 
more detailed differences, funds planned for physical education in 
the USSR are provided under the portion for “health”—not for “edu- 
cational-cultural activities.” The training of teachers of USSR his- 
tory according to the philosophy of Marx, Lenin, and the Party is 
not an educational item. Its cost is borne by the Communist Party. 
In the US the cost of physical education is à part of educational ex- 
penditures. The financing of training for teachers of American history 
in no way differs from that of teacher training in other subject matter 
fields. ` i i 

2. Financial data presented on the USSR relate to the planned 


* Bee p. 10-11. 25 

For a brief, comprehensive survey of what the budget includes; seo N. N. 
Rovinskii, Goeudarstvennyi Byudshet ANR, chap. XI Il, “Raskhody na Prosvesh- 
chenie,” (Moskva: Gosfinizdat, 1951), p. 268-88, 
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budget; those on the US relate to expenditures, unless otherwise 
indicated, 

8. Under the centrally controlled, planned economy of the USSR, 
the planned budget relates to public funds from the general revenue 
of the State. Taxes are not levied specifically for educational pur- 
poses and there is no privately financed educational system. Planned 
budget figures for education in the union republics appear again in 
the total planned budget for the USSR. 

Under the decentralized capitalist economy of the US, powers not 
specifically mentioned in the Federal Constitution are reserved to the 
States. Powers relating to education are vested in the States—not 
the Federal Government. Publicly controlled and privately controlled 
educational programs exist—often side by side. Type of control over 
an educational institution in the US is not necessarily synonymo 
With its type of financial support. A private educational institution, 
may be entirely supported by private funds, or it may receive most of 


its funds from private sources and 80 Ic sources, or it may 
receive public funds in exeessof its private funds. The source of 


funds for a public educational institution may be public or it may 
be public and private. The totals for State and local public expendi- 
tures, for Federal expenditures, and for private expenditures are dis- 
crete totals. When added together, expenditures emerge for education 
throughout the Nation. N 0 

Complete figures are not yet available for educational expenditures 
in the US and the outlying areas for fiscal year July 1, 1955 through 
June 30, 1956. The Office of Education estimates the combined State 
and local, Federal, and private expenditures for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, higher education, reaidential schools for exceptional 
children and Federal schools for Indians for fiscal year 1955-56 to be 
15.5 billion dollars for the 166.9 million people in continental US— 
not including the 1 million in outlying areas. 

+. The USSR has officially pegged the rate of exchange? for the 


* According to US Government researchers, the official rate of 4 to 1 over- : 
states the general purchasing power of the ruble. The amount of overstatement 
with respect to a particular sector of the Soviet economy is difficult to calculate. 
Researches Soviet expenditures for education indicate approximately 50 
percent of such expenditures are for labor and services and 50 percent for other 
items such as building materials, supplies, and fuel. The rate of exchange ap- 
plicable to the labor and services component and the rate applicable to the other 
50 percent for calculating dollar equivalents Je perhaps 3 rubles and 9 rubles 
respectively to 1 dollar, indicating a probable rate vf 6 rubles to 1 Us dollar for 
calculating the dollar equivalent of Soviet erpenditures on education. The num- 
ber of rubles to 1 dollar would increase further if purchasing power dollar equiv- 
alenta- rather than Soviet education expenditure dollar equivalents were being 
calculated. ; - 
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` ruble at the artificial figure of 4 to the US dollar. The value of 
the Soviet ruble in terms of internal purchasing power is worth what 
the Soviet regime decides it to be worth at a given time, The US- 
dollar is a hard currency which is convertible on the free money mar- ` 
ket. Its value in terms of purchasing power can be readily calculated. 


Budgetary Process 7 à 


~ The director of each educational institution sends his budget esti- 
mates for the coming year to the authority having jurisdiction over his 
school. For a Bashkir 10-year school it would be the Bashkir Auton- 
omous Republic Ministry of Education; for an agricultural vocational 
school in Frunze, the Kirghiz Ministry of Agriculture; for the Uni- 
versity óf Leningrad, the Union Republic Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion, After adjustments considered appropriate, the estimates are in- 
cluded in the overall estimate for the ministry or other governmental 
body concerned, and submitted through channels to the republic or na- 
tional level where they are worked on by the republic aud national 
ministries of finance and coordinated with materials of the planning 
committees. The USSR planned budget for this function is the 
financial reflection of the “educational-cultura] activities” of the long- 
range, 5-year, and annual national economic plans for the country’s 
development. + > - 
The State budget—a consolidation of all the others—is presented 
annually by the Ministry of Finance to the USSR Supreme Soviet for 
approval. The budget is for the calendar year. . In the past it fre- 
“Predguently has been presented in the early spring of the year it covers. 
Available data on planned budgets are more detailed and specific than 
data on expenditures and tend to show changes in emphasis. The ap- 
proved State budget is the planned estimate of expenditures for the 
year. 
After the budget has been approved, money appropriated for each 
educational establishment and training program is supposed to be 
made available to its director. As the person charged with the alloca- 
tion of funds to meet school expenses, the director has a certain leeway 
in determining how funds are spent. He also is held personally re- 
“sponsible for their use and dethfled accounts are maintained. While 
the director in a higher educational institution usually has a deputy 
responsible for financial affairs, in primary and secondary schools and 
other educational establishments where eprollments are small, the 
directors themselves fiandle such’ matters, dr o 
Out of the budget allotted to the director come funds for the follow- 
ing, depending upon the type of school: (1) Salaries of the teaching 
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and auxiliary staffs and staff traveling expenses for attending meet- 
ings, conventions, and the like; (2) laboratory materials, audio-visual 
` aids, and equipment including desks and maps; (3) reimbursement 
for students’ practical training periods in industrial, agricultural, and 
other economic enterprises; (4) library facilities; (5) stipends and 


a” — 


other subsidies for students; (6) building construction and upkeep, 


furniture procurement and repair, plant maintenance ( water, elec- 


tricity, heating, cleaning) ; and (7) equipment for dormitories. 


Local Support lg 


Loval support exists for various types of educational facilities and 
programs in the USSR. The monetary value of this support does not 
appear in the State budget. (Inthe US the monetary value of volun- 
tary action is not included in educational] expenditures.) This com- 

munity support may take a variety of forms. 

Parents or other community groups may bear the expense for mak- 
ing repairs in the local school. The farm management in a rural, area 
may allot land to the schools for experimental agricultural projects, 
or supply food. Collective farms are required to provide their teach- 
ers with housing and an adjacent plot for a garden, supply schools with 


fuel, and help with janitorial service. ` Most urban schools have neigh- _ 


boring industrial plants or factories which act as sponsors or patrons, 

and make equipment available for a workshop or firiance other: facili- 
ties. A trade union may bear the expense of a particular improvement 
or addition to a school. Some schools, such as theological seminaries, 
have been built wholly on the initiative ef local groups through volun- 
tary contributions in the, form of gifts in kind, work, or money. 


* 


* 


Sovlet Views on Plans and Action 


planning by logal contractors, and inefficient utilization of manpower 


and construction equipment. Construction, trusts obtain electrical 


ministry 
du , desks from the ministry controlling light industry, and so on. 
. fulfilling contracts and breakdowns in the distribution 
Process are frequent occurrences, Soviet leaders point out that the 
training of manpower rates high on the priority list; nevertheless, if 


- cational, semi-professional :" higher education and postgraduate and 


of age there are nurseries or créches. For those between 3 and 7 
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an electrical industry plant supposed to be filling orders for a school 

receives a request from a major ministry like the Ministry of Defense, 
the Defense Ministry’s order comes first and school construction is 
further delayed. 


, | é 
à Types of Education and Training 


It is a proud boast of the USSR that there is an educational pro- 
gram available for all ages from the cradle tô the grave for rural 
and urban dwellers, for rich and poor. By adding the informal or 
part-time courses on-the-job and in the Party network as well as the 
school programs, more than 50 million children, youth, and adults— 
or approximately one out of every 4 Soviet citizens—is enrolled in 
some sort of program. In 1955-56 one out of every four US citizens 
was enrolled in a formal school program. Many millions more were 
taking part-time, extension, or cerrespofidence courses, or participat- 
ing in adult education programs in fields of their choice, or receiving 
in-plant or on-the-job training. : 

Cart I, p. 30 indicates the broad outlines of the Soviet educational. . 
system at approximate age levels—preschool, primary; secondary, vo- 


advanced-degree programs. For comparison, Chart II, p. 81.shows 
the educational system in the US at approximate age levels and by 
grade, type of degree, and type of diploma awarded. 


Preschool Education 


7 


The facilities ranges in the USSR in the preschool education cate- 
gory are subdivided into two age levels. For children under 3 years 


there are full-time and seasonal kindergartens, playgrounds, homes 
for orphaned and homeless children, and kindergartens for the handi- 
capped. ` Fees are usuaNy required for enrollment in preschool 
institutions. 


General Primary-Secondary Educatlon 


According to law, children at the age of 7 are required to enroll in 
the first grade. The general primary- secondary education program 
in the USSR concentrates within a 10-year course of studies about 
the same number of hours of instruction as are epread over 12 years 
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in the public school systems in the US. Completion of the full pri- 
mary-secondary school is a prerequisite for higher education and ad- 
vanced training. 

The standard regular primary-secondary school program in each 
of the Soviet Republica is for children between the ages of 7 and 18. 
It is divided into three stages which somewhat approximate the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels of education in the US. In the USSR, 
the three stages are not grouped into separate schools by educational 
levels as they frequently are in the US. The Soviet schools are organ- 
ized into 4-year or primary schools consisting of grades I through IV 
for children aged 7 to 11; 7-year or incomplete secondary schools con- 
sisting of grades I through VII for children in the age range of 7 to 
15 (including the junior secondary schools for ages 11 to 15); and 
10-year ‘or complete secondary schools with grades I through · X 
for children in the age range of 7 to 18. The same curriculum is cov- 

+ ered in grade III, for example, whether it is located in a 4-year, a 
7-year, or a 10-year school. : i 
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In these schools—the Suvorov schools (for military training) and the 


. exceptionally bright—some residential, others not—which in addition 
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Several kinds of general educational programs are geared to meet 
special needs. They cover approximately the same curriculum as is 
required at the different levels of the regular schools. Among these 
are stich part-time programs as those provided by the Schools for 
Working Youth, which operate on a Shift basis to conform to the 
employment schedules of children and youth, and the Evening Schools 
for Rural Youth. Originally, they were set up during World War 
II to enable children and youth who missed out on education as a 
result of the war to complete the 10-year school in their free time. 
Roth offer classes from grades I to X. Courses for adults and corre- 
spondence-extension programs represent another means to permit 
Soviet citizens to complete a 10-year education on a part-time basis. 

Residential schools were formed during World War II for the sons 
of men killed in action and for sons of other military officers and’men. 


Nakhimov schools (for naval training)—the general educational cur- 
riculum is supplemented with military subjects and intensive physical ] 
and military training. i i 

Residential schools offering a modified general education include 
schools for the handicapped. Other residential facilities include chil- 
dren’s homes maintained for orphans and those maintained for juve- 
nile delinquents. 


There are schools and programs for the artistically gifted and the 


to the general curriculum provide courses and training facilities in 
particular fields such as music or chemistry. 

As in the US, no particular year prior to graduation from the com- 
plete secondary school program is regarded as terminal, although in 
both countries a large proportion of students drop out of school before 
reaching that level. In the USSR, State examinations are required 
of all children at the end of the 4th, 7th, and 10th grades, with cer- 
tificates being issued to pupils on satisfactory completion of the re- 
spective programs. After grade VII where compulsory schooling 
ends, there is a division inta three main educational streams: Voca- 
tional, semiprofessional, and senior secondary. The first two gen- 
erally are regarded as terminal. whereas the secondary school, at least 
until the middle 1950's, has been chiefly concerned with preparing 
youth for higher education. The rapid increase in numbers of stu- 
dents completing the senior secondary school since the early 1950's, 
is beginning to alter this primary function somewhat. New vocational 
and semiprofessional programs ‘have been developed with the intent 
to absorb the surplus, since at the present time there are places for only 
about 30 percent of the 10th-grade graduating class in the higher edu- 


vational institutions. 
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The major vocational training to supply industry and agriculture 
with skilled and semiskilled labor, is-administered by the Chief Di- 
rectorate of Labor Reserves under the USSR Council of Ministers 
(Glavnoe Upravlenie Trudovykh Rezervoy pri Sovete- Ministrov 
SSSR). Through its organs at the local level, the directorate re- 
cruits students, seeks to popularize available vocational training, and 


— —é— — 


coordinates programs with the ministries which set up and finance . 


them and absorb the graduates. Each ministry, governmental 
agencies, and many factories, farms and other economic enterprises 
administer and finance short-term courses and ss formal on-the-job 
training for their own employees or for worker for whom they are 
responsible. The training of personnel for the miffary services, the 
secret police, the Party, and special categories of Management is as- 
sumed by the education directorate of the governmental or Party 
machinery concerned. | ‘ 
Vocational training for industry is given in: (1) Basic elementary 
vocational schools—2-year trade and railroad schoolg, 6-month to 1- 
year factory apprentice schools ( FZO schools), and schools for factory 
and plant training (FZU schools) with courses varying in length-from 
6 months to 2 years; (2) 1- and 2-year vocational technical schools 
training graduates of the 10-year school in specified technical trades: 
(3) employer operated courses and vocational schools lasting from 3 
months to 2 years; (4) informal and formal on-the-job and job-related 
economic units. 
Agricultural vocational education is given in: (1) Basic 1- arid 3- 
year vocational agricultural courses for farmers and for youth going 
into farming; (2) 1- and 3-year agricultural management courses: (3) 
3-year on-the-job training programs in agronomy and animal hus- 


bandry; (4) vocational schools for the mechanization of agriculture 


which seek to gain youth in 1- and 2-year coufses as farm machine op- 


erators and mechanics; and (5) Vocational technical schools which 


seek to train graduates of the 10-year schools in technical trades for 
agricultural employment. -à 


Semiprofessional and Professional Training 


Semiprofessional schools or technicuħs, as they are commonly 


called, provide training for students between the ages of 14 and 30 for 
jobs in the Soviet economy and culture requiring the services of “mid- 
dle grade specialists.” Since 1954 semiprofessional education is being 


- 


training programs organized by individual factories, plants, and other, 
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organized into programs for 2 academic levels: (1) 2- to 5-year courses 
(almost all are 4-year courses) for students who have completed the 7- 
year school ; and (2) 2- and 3-year courses for graduates of the 10-year 
school. i 

Although the semiprofessional schools are not regarded by the 
Soviets as higher educational institutions, they are administered by 
the Union-Republic Ministry of Higher Education. Of the total 
number of students enrolled e miprofessional schools in 1955-56, 
about half were in programs on the 7-year school and half in 


_pragrams based on the 10-year schoyl. 


Other schools offering specialized training at either a semiprofes- 
sional-or professional lebel are, for immediate financial and adm. 
trative matters, under the ministry or governmental department for 
which they are training students. Thus, the Ukrainian. Ministry of 
Health maintains the Ukrainian semiprofeesianal schgobf for training 
nurses, dental technicians, medical aides, and laboratory technicians as 
well as higher educational institutions in medical and public health 
fields. In addition, jt maintaing graduate medical programs designed 
to prepare medical research scientists and medical school professors. - 

The Chief Directorate for Physical Culturé under the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers (Glavnoe Upravlenie Fizicheskoi Kul'tyry pri Sovete 
Ministrov SSSR) administers semiprofessional school#for training 
physical education -teachers and athletic directors—for primary- 
secondary schools, children's clubs, and sports societies—and higher 
educational institutYons for training coaches and potential athletic 
champions. a i 


Higher Education 


Higher education in the Soviet Union implies professional training 
in a baic field of knowledge. The course of instruction ranges from 
4 to 6 years depending upon the field studied. Agricultural, socio- 
economic, and teacher-training institutes have 4-year courses; univer- 
sities and most other higher institutions have 5-year courses; engi- 
neering institutes have 54-year courses; and medical schools have 6- 
year éourses. i 

Admission to higher educational institutions is based on competitive 
entrance examinations, although honor students from the senior sec- 
ondary schools and technicums are eligible to be admitted automati- 
cally. Award of a diploma follows a program of instruction which, 
depending upon, the field, concludes with the student’s defense of a 
diploma project or thesis, or the successful passing of State examina- 
tions Sometimes both. No degree is given. ; 
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The Union-Republic Mini¢try of Higher Education exercises super- 
visory control, including control of general academic standards over 
all Soviet higher educatignal institutions and semiprofessional * 
schools. It controls teaching staff, curriculums, textbooks, enrollment 
quotas, and the assignment of graduates. Higher educational insti- 
tutions whose students are being trained for the national economy at 
large rather than for a particular ministry or gévernmental agency 
are directly under the Union-Republic Ministry. 

The Union-Republi Ministry of Higher Education is a powerful 
organ since it is the dhe directly concerned with anticipating: and 
meeting all needs for manpower in the USSR. Its decisions and rec- 
ommendations are submitted directly to the USSR Council of Minis- 
fers as representing the opinions of their foremost Soviet zientists and 
Scholars. Responsibilities assigned by the USSR Cound of Minis- 
ters to the Cnion-Republic Ministry of Higher Education include: 


1. Recommending solutions to problema: pertaining to the development of 
Soviet professional and semi profesional training. 


2. Formalating the annual and ‘year plans for professional and seml- 
Professional education Including financial estimates, enroliment quotas, 
school constructian Plans, and plans for graduate placement. 


3. Approving top staff appointments and transfers including those for 
the director, his deputy fog academie and aclen@itic affair profexsortfl and 
instructional staff, and Ubrarlaus for higher eflucational institutions, 


1. Determining the number and types of higher edutational Institutions, 
compositton of their faculties ang departments, and subjecta to be taught. 

5. Approving textbooks and study aida. 

6. Governing admission and graduation procedures. 


7. Coordinating research work in higher educational institutions with that 
of other governmental agencles, ministerial research Institutes, and institutes 
of the academies of eclences. 


. Requesting and distributing sclentific and laboratory equipment, 
9. Supervising the importing of foreign actehtific equipment and literature. 


10. Approving detalled plans submitted by other governmental agencies 
on the selection and training of postgraduate students and allocation of those 
who complete such sttidlea. 


11. Determining, after at udy of the academic qualifications of professorial 
staff and the rejative quality of library and research facilities, which higher 
Pipes dae epn may ruyervise postgraduate study, and in which 
fielda. : 


„ a l 
12, Maintaining a roster of staff} members In Suviet ‘higher educational 
institutions.‘ i 30S a 


‘Bee M. I. Movshovich (comp.), Vyashaya Shkola; Osnornye Postanocleniya, 
Prikazy Aufrufe. Ealted br A. M. Khpdshaev. 2d ed. (Moskva: Gosizdat. 
“Sovetskaya Nauka,” 1018), p. 20-23. Hereafter cited as Vysshaya S kla. 
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“Postgraduate Training and Advanced 


Degree:Research 


Soviet higher educational institutions offer training which in many. 
cases approaches that in American institutions for thë master's or first 
professional degree. For persons who are or will be . in · re- 
search activity or in teaching, there are two degrees at two successive 
levels. Each is awarded after an appropriate period of advanced or 
postgraduate study. The lower of the two, a 3-year course of studies 
Approximating the general requirements of an American doctorate 
program, leads to the candidate of sciences degree. Men and women 
of standing recognized in the Soviet scientific and academic world may 
enroll in the more advanced postgraduate program, leading to the 
doctor of sciences degree. The production of a dissertation meeting 
rigid scholarly standards is an essential part of the program. 


Expert Assistance 

Control, vested in a single center—the Union-Republic M in dtry of 
Higher Education—is used to coordinate and collate judgments’ of 
scientists, scholars, engineers, and others considered to be the Nation’s 
most highly qualified. Once a particular solution has been decided 
upon, dissenters are compelled to go along with it. Sometimes they 
may protest a decision in articles or at subsequent conferences; under 
Soviet policy and procedures-they are required to abide by it. Per- 
haps the following examples will be illustrative of the complex ma- 


chinery through which experts are expected to assist in solving prob- 


lems pertaining to higher education and professional training. 


* 
a 


Academic Methods Council 
(Nauchno-Metodicheskii Sovet) ~- ; 3 


This Council is a consultative body concerned with devising means 
for improving higher education and postgraduate training. It is 
composed of professors and directors of higher educational institutions, 
members of the academies of sciences, specialists from other ministries 
and research institutes, and chiefs of the directorates in the Ministry 
qf Higher Education. k 

For working purposes, the Council is divided into 6 sections dealing 
with academic organization, methods of teaching in higher educational 
institutions, academic and practical training, evening and correspond- 


- ence-extension training, postgraduate study and methods of raising 


— 
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* 


the professional qualifications of the teaching staffs, and study of 
foreign higher educational methods. The following responsibilities 
indicate the range of activities assigned to this. body: 


1. Studying the work of higher educational institutions and devising 
methods for standardizing it and for ralsing academic standards. 


2. Working out basic organizational and educational-methodological 
Problems and outlining the direction and the form of training. 


3. Examining and working out problems connected with postgraduate 
study and devising general methods for raising the professional qualifica- 
` tions of the teaching staff. 


4. Devising methods of educating students in various fields and drafting 
educational methods regulations pertaining to improvement of training 
"programs. t 


102 Developing ways of coordinating the work on the academic methods 
problems of the directorates of the Ministry of Higher Education’ - 


Expert Commissions 


Soviet professors and instructors, research scientists, engineers, and 
others may be called upon at any, time to serve on expert commissions 
(ekspertnye komissii) created to advise on problems within a par- 
ticular field of competence. 7 ; 

According to the resolution which established this commission, 
members were to be appointed and confirmed by the Supreme Soviet 
upon recommendation of the Chairman of Committees on Higher 
School Affairs under the Supreme Soviet. The latter was to serve as 
head of the Supreme Certification Commission. The commission 
reads and passes on the merits of graduate dissertations, reviews the 
evidence of scholarship submitted as justification for confirming 
academic “ranks,” prepares and examines manuscripts of textbooks, 
compiles course syllabuses, and considers educational problems in 
specialized fields. 


Supreme Certification Commission 


This organ within the Ministry of Higher Education has been vested 
with the authority to confirm, deny, or revoke advanced degrees 
(candidate and doctor of sciences) and academic ranks (professor, 


“See M. I. Movshovich, Vysshaye Shkola, p. 87-39. Resolution of the USSR 
Minigtry of Higher Education, October 30, 1946, “O Nauchno-Metodicheskom 
Sovete pri Ministre Vysshego Obrazovaniya SSSR.” 

*M. I. Movahovich, Vyssaya Shkola, p. 420-22. Resolution of the Committee 
for Affairs of the Higher Schools, Jan. 23, 1945, “Polozhenie ob Ekspertnykh 
Komlsslyakh Komiteta po Delam Vysshel Shkoly pf SNK SSSR.” . 
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docent, and senior scientific associate) ; to determine in which dis- 
_ ciplines and at which institutions postgraduate study may be under- 
- taken; and to publish instructions and information on them. To the 
Commission are submitted the judgments of expert commissions on 
(1) the quality of scholarship and academic attainments of applicants 
recommended by higher educational institutions and research insti- 
tutes for advanced degrees and academic ranks and (2) the relative 
quality of departments and faculties seeking authority to supervise 
postgraduate study.“ To help insure political orthodoxy in Soviet 
dissertational and professorial work, some of the scholars and 
scientists in this group also are Party members. 


Cultural- Educational Establishménts 


The Union-Republic Ministry of Culture (Soyuzno-Respublikan- 
skoe Ministerstvo Kul'tury SSSR) is responsible for cultural-educa- 
tional establishments for adults including those concerned with music, 
art, drama, movies, ballet; general public libraries; public lectures; 
houses of culture, museums, rural clubs, and others. Operation of 
most of the schools and courses in these fields comes under the sub- 
ordinate ministries of culture in the Soviet Republics. 


"Ibid. p. 419-20. Resolution of the USSR Council of People’s Commissars, No. 
367, Feb. 26, 1945, Polozhenle o Vysshel Attestatsionnoi Kommissii po Delam 
Vysshel Shkoly pri Sovnarkome SSSR. ; 


Chapter HI 


Preschool Education 


A* THE TWIG is bent the tree's inclined is a maxim many so- 

cieties use as a guide in their educational processes. Less than a 
week after the Revolution of October 1917, the new People’s Com- 
missariat (now Ministry) of Education of the RSFSR created a, 
Directorate of Preschool Education which has functioned ever since. 
It went on record as considering preschool training to be one of the 
most important in the system. In 1918 an Institute of Preschool 
Education was established to supervise the training of teachers in 
this field, and during the next few years several nationwide confer- 
ences were held. 

The decades since the Revolution of 1917 have brought about changes 
in the organization and methodology of preschool education (doshkol’ 
noe obrazovanie) in the Soviet Union. The level has now been sub- 
divided into two distinct phases: the nurseries (yasli) or crèches, as 
they are sometimes called, for children from 6 weeks to 3 years of age; 
and the kindergartens (detskie sady) for children from 3 to 7 years of 
age. Each phase includes part-time, summer, and seasonal programs 
at playgrounds, resorts,. and camps in addition to programs in the 
permanent year-round institutions. 2. 

The USSR has become a nation of working mothers, and since the 
State requires a large number of women in factory and. farm work, 
preschool programs have become an integral part of the national econ- 
omy. An unusual amount of attention is focused on this component 
of the Soviet educational system. Nurseries in the Soviet Union are 
regarded as preschool establishments; their major function is to render 
child care service. The kindergartens, while providing such service, 
also carry on educational activity. Since care of babies and toddlers is 
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largely a physical matter, the nurseries are under the jurisdiction of 
the health ministries of the republics, as are the physical education 
and medical aspects of the kindergartens. The kindergartens, in 
other respects, remain a responsibility of the directorate of preschool 
education in the republic ministries of education. 

Often the working mother can find a preschool institution near 
where she is living or at the economic enterprise where she is em- 
ployed. If the mother is on night shift she may have her children 
cared for on a 24-hour basis and take them home only on weekends. ` 
Enrollment of children in nurseries and kindergartens is not com- 
pulsory. The demand for placement far exceeds available vacancies, 
particularly in rural areas and small towns where preschool facilities 
are available only during the sumfffer and at harvest time. The grand- 
mother continues to exercise a primary role in rearing the preschool 
child. i 

Attention in this chapter is focused on Soviet kindergartens, Nurs- 
eries are brought into the discussion only where a particular topic 
applies to them as well as to the kindergartens. 

Under Soviet law, any group—in a factory, trade union, cooperative 
enterprise, apartment house, or collective farm—can establish a nurs- ¥ 
ory or kindergarten provided it is staffed and supervised in conform- 
ity with Government regulations and standards. Such local groups 
bear part of the financial burden; ultimate financial responsibility 
rests with the ministry or governmental agency ta which the enter- 
prise is subordinate. 

Preschool institutions are housed in a wide variety of facilities 
ranging from thatched-roof peasant cottages, dilapidated ex-office 
buildings, and crowded quarters to spacious, modern specially de- 
signed buildings. Regardless of fictommodation, Western visitors 
comment that the nurseries and kindergartens are clean and provided 
with attractive, educational toys. The children, they note, appear to 
be healthy, well scrubbed and cared for, with a warm spirit of affection 
prevailing. ` À 

The nursery or kindergarten staff includes a director, teachers, their 
assistants, one pediatrician and medical nurse, and a domestic con- 
tingent with a bursar, cook; and cleaners. The local education author- 
ity appoints the head of each institution and has approving authority 
over the director's selection of staff. In most instances, heads of pre- 
school institutions are women. 

In 1955 more than 5 million children under 7 years of age were 
said to have participated in some type of preschool program. Nurs- 
eries accommodated 906, 000; full-time kindergartens enrolled 
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1,718,000; seasonal nurseries and kindergartens provided for another 
2 million; and summer kindergartens served 565,000. Table 2, p. 42 


indicates the growth of nursery care and full-time kindergarten 
enrollment. 


A Kindergarten playroom in the Shcherbabov Silk Mill, Moscow. 


b 


@ 
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Table 2.—Enroliment in Year-réund Soviet Nursery Schools an 
Kindergartens, by Specified Years: ; 


[Year end: in thousands! 


v 


Enrollment in nursery 


Enrollment in kindergartens 


schools 
Urban | Rural 
6 7 
119 11 
906 266 
958 211 
1, 305 272 
1, 410 303 


1 Tsentral'noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov SSSR, Narodnoe 
Khozyaistvo SSSR; Statisticheskii Sbornik (Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe Statisti- 
cheskoe Izdatel’stvo, 1956), p. 248. Hereafter cited ns Narodnoe Khosyaistvo 
SSSR. ‘ 


Financing ) Bre 


Tuition fees to Soviet nurseries and kindergartens range from 30 to 
150 rubles a month based on the parents’ ability to pay. These fees 
are prorated on the basis of family income, number of children in the 
family, number of hours the child is at school (9-10 hours a day, 12-14 
hours a day, and 24-hour periods), and the location of the institution. 
Fees for rural schools usually are scaled at least 10 rubles a month lower 
than those in urban centers. For children of parents on disability 
pension, unmarried mothers, war invalids, and some others, no tuition 
fees are charged. ‘ - a 

Despite required tuition fees, preschool facilities in the USSR are 
largely State supported. For example, the 1954 budget of the 
Dechorskii Kindergarten—one of 280 in Kiev—which cares for 175 
children and has a teaching staff of 12, was reported to total 1,086,000 


t 


1N. A. Pomanskil (comp.), Finansirovanie Prosveshcheniyg i Zdravookhran- 
eniya (Moskva: Gosfinizdat, 1949), p. 78-79. Resolution of the USSR Council . 
of Ministers, No. 3290, Aug. 31, 1048, “O Razmere Platy Roditelei sa Soders- 
hanie Detel v Detskikh Sadakh 1 Detskikh Yaslyakh, Prinadlezbashchikh 
Gosudarstvennym Predpriyatiyam i Uchrezhdenlyam.” Hereafter cited as 
Finonsirovante Prosveshcheniya. ; 
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rubles of which the State paid 91.4 percent and the parents, 8.6 per- 
cent. Asa general rule, however, the fees paid by parents are expected 
to cover between 25 and 35 percent of the annual cost." 


The. Soviet Kindergarten. 


The basic functions of this educational level were expressed in the 
“Rules for Kindergartens“ adopted in December 1944. These rules 
declare that, although the fundamental purpose of the Soviet Kinder- 
garten is to achieve all-round development of children bet ween the ages 
of 3 and 7, such institutions should also be recognized as a means of 

_ providing mothers of young children with the opportunity to partici- 
pate more actively in the “productive, governmental, cultural, and 
socio-political life” of the Nation. The order outlines the work of the 
kindergarten as follows: 

1. To take care of the health and physical development of the child, provid- 


` ing him with nourishing food 8 or 4 times a day and plenty of exercise indoors 
and out. 


2. To develop the general character of the child, his mental abilities, speech, 
willpower; to teach him painting, drawing music, etc.; and to take him on 
excursions, 


3. To teach the child independence and self-reliance in looking after him- 
self; to help him form habits of cleanliness, to accustom him to working and 
to taking care of his belongings. SADA 
4. To teach the child to be organized in his work, to get along with both 
children and adults, to respect his elders, and to love his parents. 
5. To Instill in the child love of the Soviet homeland, its leaders, the 
Soviet Army, the rich resources of the nation. . 


6. To prepare thd child for successful study in school 


From long lists of applicants Soviet kindergarten directors give 
first priority to children whose parents both work and who have no 
grandmothers at home to take care of them. Day pupils are gener- 
ally chosen from those living close by; boarders may come from far- 
ther away. . Kindergartens having buses to transport children may 

choose day students living some distance away. Kindergartens estab- 


"Ibid., p. 76. Instruction of the USSR Ministry of Finance, No. 238, April 21, 
1989, “O Poryadke Finansirovantya | Sostavieniya Planov i Otchetov po Raskho- 
dam na Soderzhanie Detakikh Sadov.” — 

"A. M. Danev. (comp.), Narodnoe Obrazovanie; Osnovnye Postanovieniya 
Prikazy 4 Instrukteli (Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe Uchebno-Pedagogicheskoe 
Izdatel'stvo, 1048), p. 272-73. Order of the RSFSR People's Commissariat of 
Education, Dec. 15, 1944. Hereafter cited as Narodnoe Obrazovanie, 
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lished by a given enterprise limit their enrollment to children of 
employees. 0 ] t 
Kindergartens usually have 3 or 4 groups of 25 children each, 


though some have only 1 or 2 groups, The groups are divided by 
age, the youngest children of 3 or 4 years of age in one, those of 4 or 


5 in the middle group, and those of 5 or 6 in the senior group. The 
schedule of the boarder is integrated with that of the day pupils. 
Each group of up to 25 pupils has one teacher and one assistant 
assigned to it. a . 

Day pupils arrive between 7 and 10 in the morning, depending upon 
when their parents go to work. The boarders generally get up about 
8 a.m. Asa rule, the children play for an hour before breakfast. 
After breakfast they take part in supervised intellectual and physical 
activities ranging from 12 to 20 minutes each for the younger groups, 
from 25 to 30 minutes for the middle groups, and from 30 to 40 
minutes for the older groups. After the morning outing they have 
lunch and rest periods of 1% to 2 hours, followed by afternoon tea, 
more recreation and supervised activity, with dinner scheduled be- 
tween 6 and 7 in the evening. After dinner the day children are 
sent home. The boarders are put to bed by 8 or 8: 30 p. m. 


Schoo! boys in the corridor of School No. 35, Frunze District, Moscow. 
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A physical education class in Moscow Kindergarten No. 450. 


* 


In Soviet kindergartens the native language is used, and children 
learn chiefly through planned forms of play. There are games in- 
vented by the children, playground and didactic games and other 
group and individual activities, all under the guidance of the teacher. 
‘In the senior groups play, both as an activity and as a means of 
education, remains important, although more formal teaching begins 
to be of significance. The older pupils begin the transition to the 
regimathey will follow in the first grade. They are given instruction 
on how to listen attentively to directions and explanations and to ob- 
serve and imitate a demonstration. They usually are seated at tables 
for two facing the teacher instead of the more informal grouping at 
large tables for the younger groups. ; 
Music is emphasized in Soviet kindergartens—singing, listening to 


music, exercising and marching to music, and playing musical games. 


(Soviet students preparing to be kindergarten teachers receive musical 
training and are required to learn to play the piano or a national instru- 
ment.) In their drawing lessons, Soviet kindergarten children con- 
centrate more on design—stylized flower shapes on diamonds or circles 
of paper, for instance—than do children in the US, although the pic- 
tures they make of domestic scenes are about what we would expect. 


See E. N. Medynsky, The USSR.“ Yearbook of Education (London: 
Evans Bros., Ltd., 1948) p. 408. 
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Soviet children use colored pencils rather than crayons with which to 
draw. Visitors have reported seeing small plasticine figures which the 
children had made. ‘None of the visitors to Soviet kindergartens have 
reported seeing blackboards or easels on which children might make 
large, free pictures with uncramped arm movements. 
During periods of free play there is no restriction on talking, and the 
children select activities they wish to undertake. Some draw; some 
head for the book corner hoping the teacher will be able to read a story 
or two. A few may roughhouse or play a noisy skittles game. Some 
play picture lotto. The toys in one kindergarten included a number 
of large plaster animals—roosters, geese, cows—which were about 2 
feet high and big enough for the children to sit on. In most kinder- 
“gartens there are structures made of blocks which the children pl 
around as well as blocks of the variety found in US Enden rte 
* which the children use for building. Dolls include those with dark and 
those with light skin. : 

Probably the biggest shortcoming of kindergarten education in the 
USSR, which the Soviets readily admit and hope to correct, is the lack 
of urban outdoor play space and equipment. Out-of-door activity 
frequently must be limited to walks to city parks and to group play at 
community recreation areas, As seen in the illustration on puge 44, 
they walk two by two. 

Some of the walks are planned by the teacher to enable the children 

to acquire new experiences and impressions. After their return to 
kindergarten, the children are assembled in smal] groups and asked to 
describe what they have seen and learned. Frequent opportunities for 
oral self-expression are designed to help the child develop poise and 
ability to think on his feet. Oral recitations and examinations are an 
integral part of the Soviet educational process. . 

As seen in the photographs on pages 44 and 45, many children at- 
tending kindergarten in the USSR are required to wear uniforms. 
These vary ip type from school to school. Several visitors have re- 
ported that, in the kindergarten they visited, all the boys and girls were 
dressed in the same kind of smock made by the children’s mothers ac- 
cording to a pattern established by the school. 

Partly as a result of inadequate outdoor equipment, the Soviets have 
developed many forms of indoor exercise. The photograph on page 
45, illustrates the use of hoops in gymnastic activities to teach children 
rhythm, grace, and coordination, as well as to provide opportunities to 
strengthen and develop muscular control. 

Character and habit training play an important part in the Soviet 

"educational process, perhaps more noticeably so in the nurseries and 
kindergartens than irí the grades. As in the US, teachers seek to train 
children to be self-reliant by encouraging them to do whatever they 
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younger children with such tasks as removing wraps. R sibility 
and willingness to accept their fair share of the work are instilled in 


the children through a “duty” system. Each day two duty children 


are appointed; they wear red armbands and red aprons. Their iden- 


tifying animal or bird is posted on a small duty board which displays 


an enlarged photograph of the two duty children carrying out their 


functions, The-duty childten are required to Wine ee act, 
as monitors for cloakrooms, water plants, feed the animals, and so on. 
In Soviet kindergartens children begin their life-long process of 
communist orientation. Pictures on the walls include portraits of 
Soviet leaders. The musical games, songs, and poems they learn have 
to do with communist themes as well as fairy tales. ‘Soviet children 
often hold small Soviet national flags in their marching games. Or 
the orientation may come in art classes when the teacher has the chil- 
dren draw the Kremlin towers or the hammer and sickle emblem. 
‘Kindérgarten teachers and parents are supposed to meet in small 


organized groups once a month and in a general meeting 3 or 4 times 


a year. In addition, there are informa] contacts bet ween parents and 
teachers at the school. Home visits by the teacher are considered 
mandatory. i 

-The kindergarten teacher is expected to observe such things as liv- 
ing conditions and general pattern of life and, primarily, the inter- 
action of the child with members of the family—their upbringing and 
discipline policies, their behavior toward the child, and his response. 
The teacher may call the attention of parents to “incorrect” behavior 
towards the child in such things as excessive affection or too harsh 
t ent and explain the type of training given at school. Paren 
are taught to expect the child to perform some duties such as keeping 


his clothes and personal possessions in order, helping about the house, 


and assisting with the care of smaller brothers and sisters. Parents 
are encouraged to read to their children, teach them little poems and 
songs, and listen to what they have learned at school. 

Every Soviet kindergarten is supposed to have a parents’ corner in 
which a list of recommended children’s books, toys, sample pieces 
of children’s furniture, recommended types of meals, and examples 
of self-made toys are displayed. On the bulletin board in the parents’ 
corner are admonitions concerning the health and upbringing of 
children, notices of lectures, and literature on child development. 

To ensure the child’s preparation for the grades, certain skills are 
expected of him before he leaves kindergarten. He should be able to 
“count up to 20 or 30, recognize and compare figures, add and subtract 
numbers of one digit, use simple units, of measurement such as the 
kilogram, meter and liter; name the days of the week, and tell time by 
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the clock at least in terms of hours. He should be able to express his 
ideas using an adequate vocabulary and be able to form sentences 
which are correct, coherent and understandable to others. In addi- 
tion, he should be able to retell short stories, relate an incident from 
his own experience, and ‘recite several poems from memory.“ He 
is then considered ready for formal schooling. 


E. N. Medynski!, Narodnoe Obrororanie v ANI (Moakva: Akademia Peda. ~ 
gogicheakikh Nauk RSFSR, Uchpedgis, 1082), p. 40 50. 
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Chapter IV 


General Primary- i 
Secondary Education 


QË ERAL primary-secondary education in the USSR consists 
of a 10-year coeducational program of studies for youth between 

7 und 17 or J8 years of age. It is compulsory through grade VII and 

available through grade X in cities and industrial centers. By 1960, 

the Soviets hope to have the 10-year program available throughout 

the USSR. 

This chapter describes the type of education some 28 million Soviet 
boys and girls are receiving in the regular primary-secondary schools, 
The chapter immediately following outlines other types of general 
education at the primary-secondary level for particular groups of 
atudents on a part-time basis or at special schools. 


Historical Development a: 


Although the aims of education in the USSR have remained prac- 
tically unaltered since the Communists seized power in 1917, educa- 
tional practices have undergone major changes: 

Within a few months following the October Revolution all schools— 
including private, religious, and specialized institutions—were trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the State. By September 1918, the pre- 
revolutionary school system had been abolished and replaced by a 
9-year unified labor school (edinaya trudovaya shkola or devyatiletka). 
The 9-year school was divided into: stage I of, 5. years’ duration for 
children 8 to 13 years of age; and stage II of 4 years in length for 
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adolescents 13 to 17 years of age. In both, education was to be free, 

coeducational, and compulsory for all school: -age children. The lack 
of facilities made compulsory education impossible. Priority was 

given to children of proletarian origin. 

During these years there was a great deal of controversy over the 
educational program. Lenin set about transforming the school into 
an essential component of Soviet society, declaring that “The task 
of the new ee unite teaching activities with a socialist or- 
ganization of society. } . teachers must consider themselves as agents 
of communism as well as geperal education.“ This view of education 
as a “political weapon” met with immediate and w idespread disap- 

proval by teachers who held traditionabor religious views and by the . 

teaching profession in general. The latter held that schools should be 
neither bourgeois nor proletarian; they should impart knowledge use- 
ful for all pupils, regardless of class origin. 

Some Soviet educators of the time even prophesied the imminent 
"withering away of the school; in their opinion the labor process should 
. replace schooling and the study of life at large should replace physics 

„and hrithmetic. “What must the new labor school be?” wrote V. N. 

Shulgin, director of the Marx-Engels Institute of Pedagogy, “not. 
preparation for life, but life itself—that is the answer. Life, a life 
common to school children and school workers and, since in life there 
are nether subjects nor desks, so theré should be none in the school; 
and since productive labor is the basis of life, so it must be the basis 
of the school commune.” ? 

The prevalent opinion of certain Se of the Komsomol, which 
at that time consisted primarily of communist young people between 
14 and 26 years of age drawn from the working class, was that scholar- 
5 ship and intellectual knowledge in general were a reflection of “capi- 
* talist, -culture, tlass distinction, and bourgeois presumptuousness.” 
Lenin’s speech to them on October 2, 1920, suppressed this idea by em- 
phasizing need of Soviet youth to learn and to surpass the bourgeoisie 
in culture, organizational ability, and een and thus, “beat the 

‘ enemy with their own stick.” 

Despite Lenin’s advocacy of a program based on acquisition of 
knowledge upon which subsequent specialization could be based, many 
at the first Party Congress (Dec. 31, 1920 Jan. 24, 1921) who were 
devoted to education realized the need for skilled and technical man- 


- 


“Ly, I. Lenin, Nach brei, Vol. 17: 4th ed., p. 409 and 18: p. 68. Cited by 
E. Koutaissoff, “Soviet Education and the New Man,” Soviet Studies, vol. 5: p. 
105, No. 2 (October 1998). 

"V, N. Shulgin, “Detskaya Kommuna,” Nerodnoe Proaveshchente, 1918, Nos. 
' 23-25, quoted by E. Koutalssoff, ibid., p. 106. . 
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power, favored narrow vocational training from the start and labeled 
general education “bourgeois prejudice.” Because of the influence of 
Lenin’s wife, Krupskaya, and Commissar of Education Lunacharskii, 
„ the former view prevailed. Still, some teachers feared that the influx 
of all kinds of students into the school system would lower the stand- 
ards, while others continued to regard general education as a capi- 
talistic survival. i s 

The chaotic condition of the country—civil war, famines, purges, ‘~’ 
and flight, coupled with almost complete economic collapse made it 2 
temporarily impossible to carry out an effective program of any king, 
Until 1924 schools continued to shut down for lack of teachers, school 
supplies, and equipment. Those that remained open frequently were 
supported by local communities and manned by teachers who went 
unpaid for months. The New Economic Policy, inaugurated to get 
the country back on its feet economically, had a stabilizing effect on the 
school system as well. By 1926, the census reported that 9.3 million 
out of 11 million in the 8 to 14 age group were enrolled in School. 

The years between 1924 and 1931 were marked by upheavals. These 
years following the death of Lenin sew the growth of Stalinism, 
abandonment of the New Economic Policy, enactment of the first 5- 
year plan with its emphasis on industrializing the country at maximum 
speed and forced collectivization of the peasants. In education this 
was a period of experimentation, much of it superficial and hastily 
introduced. The ideas of John Dewey found favor in the Soviet 
Union, as did American educational-experiments, The demand for 
large numbers of graduates from all types of training programs 
within the shortest possible time brought deterioration in the quality 
of training. 

Primary: schools were reduced from a 5-year to a 4-year period of 
instruction, with general secondary education consisting of an addi- 
tional 3 years, making the common school one of 7 years. Although 
a few 9-year schools continued to function, many of the 8th and 9th 
grades were absorbed into 4-year technicums for training technicians, 
factory foremen, and semiprofessional personnel. 

“Complex programs“ so-called because they did not compart- 
mentalize knowledge into traditional subjects—replaced the previous 
textbooks. At first the complex programs revolved around “nature,” 
“labor,” and “society.” Children were taught that labor is the basis 
of human life, that collective labor ig more productive and progressive 
than individual labor, and that nature and natural resources Ae not 
subjects for abstract study but exist for magggo harness and put to 
use for the common good, They were taught that the workers in 
capitalist countries were exploited and that only under the socialist 
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system could workers and peasants join forces and work for mutual 
benefit. f 

Subsequently, the Dalton Plan, evolved by Helen Parkhurst in 
Dalton, Mass., and the project method were widely introduced. As 
developed in the Soviet Union, these methods required the teacher 
to organize the work of pupils around projects whose execution was 
frequently left to the child’s initiative. The children worked {n groups 
known as brigades. Testing, became “collective” with each brigade 
leader answering for his gruß. e 

These “active” methods óf learning were intended to provide chil- 
dren with opportunities to develop initiative, organizational ability, 
and self-government. Annual surveys of tre educational authorities 
showed that many pupils did not have a grasp of minimum essentials, 

Annual curriculum revision, acute shortage—of textbooks, teaching 
aids, and laboratory facilities—a teaching body inadequate in number 
and in professional experience to handle new teaching methods, coupled 
with Party personnel assuming charge of school administration and 
teaching responsibilities, combined to produce a critical, negative 
result. 

According to the Webbs, at one meeting members of the Central 
Executive Committee complained that their own children “though 
eager and bright, could not spell, were weak in arithmetic, and knew 
more about the bad conditions of labour in capitalist countries than 
about the geography of the USSR.” 3 

From the People’s Commissariat of Education came the admission 
that graduates of the Soviet primary and secondary schools who en- 
tered higher educational institutions could not solve second degree 
equations, had no idea of Newton’s binomial, and were not always 
proficient in usihg fractions; they had little knowledge of geograph- 
ical data, confused notions of historical events, and their complete 
ignorance of foreign languages hampered their understanding of 
scientific terminology.‘ 

The first intimations of the educational counter-revolution of the 
1930’s were given in a decree of the Party Central Committee of Sep- 
tember 5, 1931. It began by commending the achievements of Soviet 
education under which, it stated, the number of pupils in elementary 
and secondary schools had increased from 7,800,000 in 1914 to 20,000,- 
000 in 1931. After further complimentary remarks on the superiority 
of the Soviet school to bourgeois schools, the decree pointed out “cer- 


"Sydney and Beatric Webb, Soviet Communiam—a New Civilization, 1935, 
p. 897. Cited in E. Koutaissoff, “Soviet Education and the New Man,” Soviet 
Studiés, Vol. 5: p. 113, No. 2 (October 1053). 
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tain serious defects” in Soviet education. “School instruction,” it 
declared, “is not covering a broad enough field of general educational 
subjects, and is not coping satisfactorily with the problem of produc- 
ing for the semiprofessional and higher educational institutions com- 
pletely literate pupils with a good mastery of the fundamentals of 
knowledge, i. e., physics, chemistry, mathematics, the native language, 
geography, etc,” 5 . : 

To improve the situation the decree reintroduced regular timetables 
and specified what subjects were to be taught. A year later, the Party 
Central Committee issued another decree more precisely delineating 
the program to be taught and replacing the laboratory-brigade method 
of organizing school work by the systematic exposition of each subject 
in lessons arranged and planned by the teacher in accordance with a 
strictly defined schedule. Teachers were to check the progress of each 
pupil atthe end of each quarter and to give a grade in each subject. 
The teacher’s authority again was to be respected in all phases of - 
school activity. Students who behaved in hooligan fashion, insulted 
the teaching staff, broke school rules, or damaged or stole school prop- 
erty were to be suspended for periods of from 1 to 3 years.“ 

The next step was taken in 1934 when the 7- and 10-year schools 
were introduced. Concurrently with the reorganization of the school 
structure and the return to traditional teaching methods came reforms 


relating to subject matter. School work had become so permeated 


with politics that much of it had lost contact with reality and had be- 
come in effect detrimental to the interests of the Soviet State. One 
American professor notes, “The abandonment of ‘political educa- 
tion’ . . . was probably one of the greatest sacrifices made by the 
Communist leaders in the course of the momentous years 1934 
39... .“ Its abandonment made room for the study of those sub- 
jects which had been neglected under the former curriculum, especially 
the mother tongue, foreign languages, literature, history, and 
geography. 

By the mid-1930’s the general outline of the Soviet primary- 
secondary school system as it is today had taken shape. Measures in 


N. I. Boldyrev, Direktivy VKP(b) i Poatanovleniya Sovetskogo Pravitel’stva 
o Narodnom Obrazovanil: Sbornik Dokumentov za 1917-1947 (Moskva-Leningrad, 
Akademlya Pedagogicheskikh Nauk, 1947), Vol. I; p. 151-52. Resolution of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, Sept. 5, 1931, “O Nachal’nol 1 Srednel 
Shkole.“ Hereafter cited as Direktivy. 

N. I. Boldyrev, Direktiry, Vol. 1, p. 163-64. Resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, August 25, 1932, “Ob. Uchebnykh Prpgrammakh i 
Rezhime v Nachal'noi | Srednel Shkole.” ' A 

Nicholas 8. Timasheff, The Great Retreat (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., 1946), p. 220; h i 
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subsequent years have aimed bat raising standards of education and 
tightening discipline while imbuing children with a coi et out- 
look on life. : 
The stern conditions of the war years brought about hardships and 
changes. Schools were destroyed and attendance fell sharply. 
Among the changes was the abolition of coéducation in September 
1943 in the 10-year schools of 76 cities following its successful trial in 
several 10-year schools in Moscow the previous spring. By 1944-45 
Separate education was effected in the 10-year schools of 146 cities, 
and later in a total of 176 cities, Separate education was not intro- 
duced in the smaller towns. K 
This war-time measure made it possible to give a small percentage 
of boys limited military training in school, and facilitated the develop- 
ment of lessons aypund military problems. For the girls, classes in 
domestic arts were arranged. Following World War II. there was 
much pro and con discussion in the Soviet press of the theory’ and 
practice of coeducation. Coeducation came into strong favor again 
on the grounds that separation of the sexes was inconsistent with the 
principle of equality of the sexes, and was unduly expensive in requir- 
ing duplication of -school organization and equipment, When sepa- 
rate education was ordered abolished in 1954, it was revealed that 
about 13 percent-of the Soviet enrollment had been educated in sepa- 
rate classes, Med 
During the war years the attitude of the Party and the State 
changed toward the Pioneer and Komsomol organizations. In 1944 
they were forbidden to interfere with the work of the teachers or to 
criticize them at meetings or in school wall n wspapers. No longer 
were they authorized to make school 1 590 poe without permission 
of the local educational authorities, or call pupils from their classes to 
engage in “socially useful” work. 
These limitations imposed upon the heretofore avant garde of the 


, Nation’s politically conscious and active youth marked a trend toward 
evolution of an-elite youth based on demonstrated ability rather than 
on political activity only. In the 1920's and 1930’s Komsomol mem- 

- bership had favored youth who were enthusiastic communist tgita- 
tors; in the 1940’s and 1950˙8 membership has striven to embrace those 
considered to be outstanding students—the potential scientists and 
scholars—and to make of them not only intellectual leaders, but com- 
munist leaders in every sense of the term—men and women who can 

be trusted and depended upon to advance the cause of the Party and 
State on all fronts. ; 


"E. Koutalssoff, “Soviet Education and the New Man,” Soviet Studies, Vol. 
5: 116, No. 2 (October 1983). À 
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Following World War II, Soviet educational authorities were busy 
with school reconstruction in war devasted areas, building new schools, 
equipping schools with laboratories and libraries, and rewriting certain 
textbooks in line with “ideological decrees” promulgated during the 
late 1940’s. These decrees subjugated all aspects of Soviet life—in- 
cluding music, art, drama, movies, science, and literature to the Party’s 

demand for revitalized, disciplined, communist citizenry.” pi 
During these years of the fourth 5-year plan, the intensified sub- 
ordination of education to the aims of the Communist Purty took the 
following form: ‘ r ks 

(1) The inculcation of patriotism was the first and foremost task of 
teachers. This was interpreted as narrow nationalism which de- 


manded “fanatical loyalty to the regime and unmitigated antagonism 


toward the outside world.” 10 

(2) Teachers were required to show Soviet and Russian achieve- 
ments as superior to Western achievements in science, art, literature, 
and culture in general. +, 

(3) The “older brother” role of the Great Russian people toward the 
minority peoples in the USSR was underscored throughout the educa- 
tional process. 

(4) The glorification of Stalin as the leader of genius to whom the 
Soviet people owed all its success became of paramount importance in 
teaching. Student isolation from general information about foreign 
cultures and peoples was carried to extremes. Information was 
omitted, slanted, distorted. i a 

A major development during the fourth 5-year plan was the decision 
to make 7 years of education compulsory. Desired since 1934, initial 
shortage of teachers and later war destruction and general dislocation 
had forced postponement of this decision until 1949, By then a 7-year 


education was becoming available for most children in cities and indus- 7 


trial centers. Within a few more years children in isolated hamlets 
and mountain villages wer@ beginning to be affected by the 7-year 
compulsory education law. . 3 


When the fifth 5-year plan was announced in 1951, it contained the . 


goal of compulsory 10-year education for urban children by 1955 and 
for rural children by 1960. The experience of Soviet educators during 


For- a comprehensive account of fhese ideolggical decrees and a discussion of 
their ramifications see George S. Counts and Kucia Lodge, The Country of the 
` Blind; The Soviet System of Mind Control. : (Boston: | Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1040) p, 244-80; also U. S. Department of State, Thought Control in the Soviet 
Union: The Educational System,” The Department of State Bulletin 25: 719-22; 
November 5, 1951. 8 N on 
The Department of State Bulletin, ibid., p. 720. 
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the years 1952-55, altered this decision. Too many children were found 
unable to cope satisfactorily with the curriculum in grades VIII-X. 
The press reported that in many cases from 30 to 50 percent of the 


+ 


children were failing. : 


At first it was decided to lower academic standards, In the process 
textbooks were revised—the material simplified and condensed—and 
the number of required standard examinations was cit down. Courses 
such as logic were eliminated. Nonacademic subjects like physical 
education, singing, handicrafts, and practical courses for learning by 
doing, were introduced. In order that a more or less average student 
body might cover the program in science courses believed essential 
by the authorities—a program equal to the earlier one in scope if not 
in comprehensiveness—additional time was allotted to science instruc- 
tion at the expense of courses in the humanities. i 

Official pronouncements. repudiating the so-called “Stalin cult” 
were followed by immediate steps to revise courses in history and 


literature. To accord with political decisions, particular attention was 


henceforth to be paid to the decisive role of the people, not of one 
man—Stalin—gs the maker of history. The teaching of ‘literature 
was now to be less an analysis of “ideological content” and more an 
appreciation of literary,and artistic values “to which due attention 
was not paid in the oldg4rriculum.” - r ES 


A secondary school, Frunze District, Moscow. x 
"i b 
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The recent innovations in the Soviet Secondary school program mark 
a phase in the Soviet struggle to attain quantitative secondary edyca- 
tion. Between 1951 and 1955 a fourfold increase was announced in the 
number of pupils graduating from Soviet 10-year schools. Although 
USSR population is 35 million larger than US population, it was 
June 1956 before the reported total of graduates fronf Soviet sec- 
ondary Schools (1.5 million) exceeded the total from American high 
schools (1.3 million). 

With the expansion of the secondary school system new problems 
are necessitating a review of the.functional effectiveness of the pro- 
“gram, Fhe primary function of the secondary school previously was 
to prepare a rather select group of people for higher education. A ma- 
jority of the 10-year school graduates continued their studies in col- 
leges and universities, By 1953, this function could no longer be the 
main one since only about 30 percent of the graduates could be ac- 
~ commodated in Soviet higher educational institutions. Consequently, 

admission requirements were raised and selectivity intensified. 

The large number of young people completing the 10-year school ; 
has confronted the regime with the problem of making the best use 
of graduates who do not get into higher education. Ways had to be 
developed to train them for non-professional jobs. This adjustment 
has been taking place concurrently with the introduction in the school 
program of polytechnical training. ‘ . i 

The new courses, which have been added to the 10-year school cur- 
riculum and some.of the old courges which have been revised (such as 
surveying, diagram and graph drawing, abacus calculation); introduce 
obligatory practical studies for students who will enter trade or tech- 
nica] work without obtaining a higher education. In grades VIIIIX, 

~ 2 hours a week are allotted to practical study during which students 
are acquainted with the main implements and mechanized processes 
of industry and agriculture and taught skill in handling such mecha- 
nisms as motors, generators, transformers, radios, and’ telephones 
Students are being given more laboratory work and a greater number 
of excursions to see how scientifi? and engineering principles are p- 
plied in industry. 
The Soviet policy of making 10 years of education universally avail- 
able by 1960 raised the question of tuition fees for grades VIII-X 
Which had been charged since 1940. It was announced in 1955 that 
beginning in September 1956, the tuition fees of 200 rubles a year in 
Moscow, Leningrad, and republic capitals and 150 rubles a year in 
towns and villages would be abolished. Arar E 
Although tuition fees-were scheduled to be abolished, primary-sec- 
gndary education in the USSR is not entirely free. Textbooks, writ- 
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ing materials, and school uniforms (worn primarily by children in 
urban areas) are paid for by the parents, A charge is made for 
dormitory accommodation which is provided at some schools for chil- 
dren from outlying rural areas. 


Function 


- 


. Education is viewed by the Communist Party as an instrument for 
the formation of a communist society. Because its chief function is 
the creation of communist citizens who will create the communist 
State, Soviet educators point out that education necessarily must be 
completely subordinate to the-interest of the regime. ( ‘ommunist out- 
look and service to the State are inherent in Soviet educational policies 
and practices, 

Subjects in the primary-secondary schools are taught in conformity 
with the prevailing interpretation of Marxist doctrine favored by the 
Communist Party. Although specific courses in the fundamentals of 


Marxism-Leninism or communist political philosophy are not indi- 


cated at this level, political indoctrination permeates the program. 
Certain functions are regarded by the regime as basic to communist 
education at the primary-secondary level. Among these are: 

(1) The fostering of an atheistic attitude’ toward unexplained 
natural phenomena ; l 

(2) The instilling of Communist morplity—defined as the training 
of “courageous citizeps of the Socialist State who deeply love their 
motherland and are prepared and able to defend it against its enemies; 
people conscious of their civic duty, able to fight for the common cause 
of the working. people, disciplined, staunch, strong of will, straight 
forward, honest, industrious, devoted to the interests of the workers, 
active, and resolute champions of communism.” 1 

(3) General esthetic: training through which the rising generation 
is taught to appreciate past and. contemporary achievements in art, 
music, anq;literatſire; s ie 


(4) Physical training and the all-round development of the body; 


(5) Systematic mental training in which children become’ familiar 
with the principles of science; develop memqry. perception, imagina- 
tion, and ability to express the selves fey and easily in speech 
and in writing; and learn to acre knowledge independently and to 
synthesize and apply it in practi¢e; * 


(6) Polytechnical education through which pupils acquire the 


a . N. Medynskil, Narodnoe Obraxovanic v SSSR ( Moskva : Akadémia 
Pedagogicheskikh Nauk, Uchpedgiz, 1952) p. 11. i a 
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principles of science (basic to understanding the main branches of 
industry, importance of machinery, operation of large-scale industrial 
and agricultural production, and use apd operation of simple tools and _ 
instruments) and a socialist attitude toward labor and work. 


ay 


Organization 


Soviet schools are organized into: (1) Primary schools ( nachal'nye 
shkoly ) composed of the first 4 grades; (2) 7-year schools (semiletki), 
also known as “incomplete secondary schools” (ne polnye srednie 
shkoly) composed of grades I-VII; and (3) 10-year schools (desya- 
tiletki) or “complete secondary schools” (polnye srednie shkoly) with’ 
classes in grades I-X. There mny be several parallel grades in a 

large school, but no schools are reported for junior secondary pupils 

. only or for senior secondary pupils onby. 

Although it is planned that the 10-year schaol will be the standard 
primary-secondary institution for general education in the USSR, 
other organizational patterns have been devised for non-Russian 
speaking children. In some areas inhabited by ethnic minority 
groups preparatory class is ‘required before children begin the first 
grade. In some non-Russian speaking republics all schools are based 
on a =) pattern, with the extra year providing for study of the 
Russian language and literature. The- Georgian Republic followed 
this pattern until 1955; the Latvian and Estonian Republics were fol- 
lowing it in 1956. In other non-Russian speaking schools, extra time 
to study Russian is provided through a lengthened school day and 
year. i 

The academic year in Soviet primary-setondary schools is divided 
into 4qagrters with an additional period set agide for review and 
final examinations. Schools open early in September and close in 
late May for grades I-III and on various dates in June for the other 
grades. Grade X is the last to cbmplete its work, which ends the. 
latter part of June. Scheduled holidays include celebration of the 
1917 Revolution on November 6 to 8; a 12-day winter holiday at the 
end of December and beginning of January; and a 10-day spring 
holiday at the end of March and beginning of April. 

Lessons are scheduled for 45 minutes, with 10-minyte breaks after 
the first, third, and fourth lessons, and a 30-minute mid-morning break 
after the second lesson. The schedule of primary schools in the 
RSFSR consists df 4 lessons daily, 6 days a week (24 hours a week) 
for the first 3 grades. In grade IV children have 26 hours of class’ 
instruction a week, with lessons scheduled for 4 hours a day on 4 days 
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‘and 5 hours a day on 2 days. In grades V-VII, 5 hours of classes are 
scheduled on 4 days a week, 6 hours on 2 days a week. In grades 
VIII X, 5 hours of classes are scheduled on 3 days and 6 on the other 
3 days a week. In republics other than the RSFSR, in autonomous 
republics, and in schools in the RSFSR where the language of instruc- 
tion is not Russian, 5 classes a day are scheduled in grades I-IV, and 
6 lessons a day starting with grade V to provide time to study Russian 
language and literature. , | 
The‘number of hours children are expected to spend in the formal“ 
school program prior to entrance into institutions of higher learning 
in the USSR and&in the US is very nearly the same though the Soviet 
~ program is concentrated in a 10-year period while the US extends over 

12 years. Table 3, below, presents some idea of the Soviet and US 

“time-tables for 1955-56, These data are rough approximations be- — 
cause Soviet figures relate to the number of attendance days required 


— i -+ 
Table 3.—Academic year in regular Soviet primary—secondary schools 


and in Schools In the United States: 1955—56 
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for pupils in the Russian-speaking schools only. They do not show 
actual attendance. The US figures relate to the number of days chil- 
dren actually attended school during the 1955-56 year as reported by 
the various States and averaged for the Nation as a whole. They do 


not include time scheduled but lost by absence because of illness, bliz- 


zards, and the like. 

In the US, where schools are designed to Weet the needs of the 
communities and the States which Support them, each of the States 
makes its own laws and ehtineen school attendance. In 


= practice, the various State minimum legal attendance requirements are 


exceeded. In general the American pupil starts school at 9 a. m., has 


‘classes until noon. an hour for lunch, and-classes again in the afternoon 


from 1: 00 to 3:00. Most States report 5 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion a day, 5 daysa week, for an average of 178 days a year for grades 
I-VI and 179 days a year for grades VII-XII, during the months 
ine to June. 8 ‘ 

e curriculum scheduled for primary-secondary schools in the 
USSR provides for 33 weeks a year in which to cover the prescribed 
syllabus. Time scheduled in the school program ranges from 35 weeks 
in grades I to III to 3814 weeks in grade X. As seen in table 3, the ad- 
ditional time is for annual final examinations and for class excursions 
spaced throughout the school year at the discretion of the teacher. 
Former Soviet students report that extra days are provided to compen- 
sate for time out from formal instruction for the students fo march in 
the May Day parade;and to take part in assemblies and programs or- 
ganized as part of the communist citizenship-training of students. 


+ 


Enrollment 


Table 4 p. 62presents urban and rural enrollment in primary -second- 
ary schools by academic level for selected years. The data reveal the 


decline in total enrollment. resulting from the low birthrate during the 


years of World War II and the increased number of studergs in grades 
VITI-X, which moré than doubled between 1950-51 and 1955-56. 
Table 5 p. 63 presents enrollment for selected years by type of school. 


By 1855—56, 13 percent attended primary schools, 33 percent the 7-year 
schools, and over half—54 percent—attended tle 10-year schools. 


Class Lesson 


The class lecture is the principal teaching method. Although lesson 


Plans necessarily vary with different subjects, the lesson form com- 
monly followed consists of: (1) Review of old material and introduc- 
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Table 4.—Urban and rural entoliment in regular Soviet primary—secondary 
schools, by grades ih specified years: - 
(Figures in millions) 


: Enrollment in— 
Grade and location 


i i a j 
2 1927-28 1940-41 | 1950-51 | 195455 19550 


Urban 


Tsentral'noe Statist icheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov R, Narodnoe 
Khoryaistvo SSSR; Statisticheskis Sbornik (Moskva: Gosudaratvennoe Statistic 
cheskoe Iadatel'st vo, 1956), p. 224 (figures quoted). The figures for groupa of 
classes do not include schools for overgrown children and special schools for 
physically handicapped children. Separate figures for enrollments in grado Xx 
appearing in the original table are not included. 4 


* 


tion of wew material; (2) elaboration of new material und drill; (3) 
repetition; (4) examination and verification of student grasp of new 
material; (5) explanation of lromework-assignment and instructions 
for carrying it out; and (6) summafion of new material, including its 
integration with the overall subject. Depending on the subfect, the 
lesson is supplemented with classroom exearéions to agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and construction sites, with laboratory and field work, and 
with organized extra-curricular activity. . 

Emphasis is placed on training pupils to listen attentively, accept 
what they read and are told, and repeat what they have been assigned 
to learn iu a logical and grammatically correct written and oral form. 
Repetition accounts for an estimated 20 percent of class time. Accord- 
ing to Soviet educators, time spent on memorizing does not handicap 


the pupil because there is no alternative way to master a foreign lan- 
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guage, fundamentals of science, historical évente; gepgraphic data, 
mathematical formulas, and so on. 

The degree of spontaneity found in the American classroom is not 
present inthe USSR. Pupils in Soviet schools have little opportunity 
for debating and resolving issues. Children sit two by two in rows of 
double desks facing the teacher and the blackboard. The atmosphere 
is formal; the pupils rise when the teacher enters and leu ves and when 
they recite. 


Discipline 


Discipline is regarded as a matter of State importance as well ns of 
parental concern, in the USSR. At an early age Soviet children are 
taught conformity—a passive acceptance of personal and social dis- 


- Table 5. —Regular Soviet primary—eecondary schools: 
number end enrollment! 


1 i * (Figures in thousands] - 
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Type of school 1927-28 | 1940-41 | 1950-51 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 


schools 197.7 195.3 4 
: N s i ; . Se a oe 
4-year schools. 126. 4 | 111.1 108. 8 
7-year choals = 50. 6 | 60. 5 58.7 
10-year schools 15.0 252 | 26. 9 


Total enrollment. _. -! 


33, 300 0 29. 600. 0 28. 200. 0 
e pi arora 

| 

| 


9, 800. 0 7. 500.0 3, 600. 0 
15, 500.0 10, 700.0 | 9 
10, 200.0 15, 200.0 |15, 100 0 


In 4-year schools. 8, 400. 0 
In 7-year schools. 2, 100, 0 
In 10-year schools, 900 0 
In special schools 
(for overgrown 
and physically 
handicapped 
children) WRA S 100 | 


1 Tsentral’noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministroy SSSR, Narodnoe 
Khozyaistoo SSSR; Sjatisticheskii Sbornik (Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe Statis- 
ticheskoe Indatel’stvo, 1956), p. 223. The discrepancy between the total number 
of schools and the sum of the figures given for the three types of schools is ‘probably 
accounted for by failure to show the number of special schools. This is apparent 
from the enrollment figures, 
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: 1. To acquire knowledge persistently in order to become an educated and ` 
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cipline. Approved ods of upbringing are made 8 to parents 
of, pre- school age fi ren. Once the child reaches school age, he is 
taught “The Rules for Pupils” which are to govern his conduct in and 
out of school. These rules were promulgated by the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars of tlie Bs FSR on August 2, 1943. Pupils are required to 
‘memorize them an may be expelled for failure to observe them. To 
illustrate the type of behavior expected, the one.) is reproduced in 
full: ; ‘ 


It is the duty of every school child: + 


cultured citizen and to be of the greatest possible service to his country. 
2. To study ne e to be punctual in attendance, and not arrive late 


, at classes, 
3. To obey the instructions of the school director and the teachers yithout 
question. i o 


4. To arrive at school with all the necessary textbooks and writing ma- 
terials; to have everything ready for the lesson before the teacher arrives. 

5. To come to school clean, well groomed, and neatly dressed. 

6. To keep hfs place in the classroom clean and tidy. 

T. To enter the classroom and take his place immediately after the bell 
rings; to enter and leave the classroom during the lesson only with the 
teacher’s permission. . 

8. To sit upright during the lesson, t leaning on his elbows and not 
slouchings to listen attentively to the teacher’s explanations and tha other 
pupils’ answers, and not to talk or let his attention stray to other things. 

9. To rise when ‘the teacher or the director enters or Raves the‘room, - 

10. To stand at attention when answering the teacher; to sit down only. 
with the teacher’s permission; to raise his hand if he wished: to answer or 
eat a question. z 

11. To take accutate notes in his: assignment book of homework scheduled 
for the next lesson, and to show these notes to his parents; to do all the 
“homework unn Med. . 

12. To be respectful to the se Hodl director and teachers; when meeting 
them, to greet them with a polite bow; beys shouid also raise their hats. 

13. To be polite td his elders, to behave modesti ànd respectfully in Behoo, 
on the street, and in public places. 

` 14. Not to use coarse expressions, not to §moke, tot to gamble Kar money 

or for any other objects. * „ IKy 
15. To protect school property ; to be careful of bis pe¥sonal things and 

the belongings of his comrades. | N 

16. To be attentive and considerate of old people, small children, ‘the wenk 5 

and sick; to give them a sent on the trolley or make way for them on thp; 

, Street, being helpful to them in every way. * 

17. To obey his parents, to help them to take care of his small brothers 

and sisters, 52 Si] e 
18. Ta maintain cleanliness and order in rooms, to kooi his clothes, shoes, 

` and bed neat and tidy. 
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19. To carry fils student’s record book with him always, to guard it care- 
_ fully, never handſng it over to anyone else, and to present. it upon request 
of the teachers or the school director. 


20. To cherish the honor of his school and class, and defend it as his own.“ 


Soviet beliefs about discipline are set, forth in detail in books, par- 

ents’ magazines, and journals for teachers, and they are expounded * 

in thousands of lectures for parents annually. It is the duty of every 

_ parent and educator to help the child “strengthen his belief in himself, 

in his ability to become a better person; they must not blunt but sharpen 

in him the feeling of pride in achievement that demands work, effort, 
and self mastery, and must emphasize always those broad perspactives 
of social significance which such att upward en of the child 

_ and adolescent makes possible. 

O in the frame work of these “broad perspectives ‘of social 

fonificance”—proup goals—is individual ‘striving approved or re- 
warded, A child may strive to improve his “personal position” only 
in relation to the social target. “Character traits unbecomin to n 
young communist are not only stigmatizéd by the term ‘petty 
bourgeois,’ but as personal predecupations ‘and selfishness.” 

Corporal punishment is not to be exercised, nor must adults frighten 
children with threats of “a strange man,” “black man,” “bear,” and so 
on. The,withdrawal of gronp approval is supposed to ‘replace corporal 
punishment and fri ghtening threats. 

. “Frequent and severe punishments are disgpproved on the ground 
that they lose effectiveness.“ Verbal reproaches such as scolding, 


may be used as catharsis for adult feelings. * Tt is Soviet custom to 

. withhold verbal reprimand wherever possible until after a cooling-off 
period.. In school, this often takes the form of weekly sessions during 
which the wrong doings of each child are brought up, before his class- 
, mates by the Glass counselor\who afterwards explains the correct and 
expected behavior. 

The strigtness with which Soviet children are trained to eonform | 
probabiy accounts for the strong impression the precise behavior, of 
Soviet school children makes on Western visitors: It may also account 
to a degree for outbursts of hooliganism and other forms of juvenile de- 
linquency prevglent in the USSR. 


— * ` 
2 


u rets caya Pedagogika (Moskva), Vol. 10:.p. 2. Oet. 1943. A 
uA A. L linskaya “O Detskikh, Prostupkn kh.“ Sein a i Shkola, No. 1, 1948. 
a Margaret Mead and Elena Calas, “Child-Training Ideals In a Postrevolption- 


| ary Context: ‘Soviet Russla,” Childhood in Contemporary Cultures,- (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1055), p. 187. 


grumbling, lecturing, moralizing must be controlled, and “in no event 


(to a predetermined social pattern by measures imposed by the State, 


review each year before plunging into new aspects of the subject. 
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Staff 


The number and type of staff assigned to each school are officially 
established and depend on size of the enrollment. The staff in the 


usual 10-year school consists of el director, deputy director for 


instruction (responsible for the level of teaching, maintenance of ac- 
ademic stdndards, and conductingof pilot or experimental programs), 
adviser or class counselor for each class, senior Pioneer leader, li- 
brarian, subject-matter teachers, administrative help, eustodial force, 
and cafeteria employees if the school is one of the few which has h 
cafeteria. -The teachers, Pioneer leader, and librarian together with. 
the school director and his deputy form the academic council of the 
school. Meeting at least. once a month, the council reviews current 
' difficulties, implements policy decisions from the ministry, and dis- 
cusses general school problems. Minutes of the meetings are kept 
under seal in the official school record book. 
Each grade may be divided into one or more classes. It is Soviet 
custom for the primary school teacher to advance with her class, start- 
ing with the pupils in grade I and guiding their learning process 
through grade IV. Then specialized subject teachers take over for 
grades V-X. Wherever possible, the subject teacher also follows her 
class. For example, the same physics teacher may teach all the 
physics classes in the school, from elementary physics in grade VI 
through more advanceg material in grade X. , E 
Soviet educators feel this is the most efficient way to-insure that 
specialized teachers teach speeialized subjects and that pupils master 
the required subject matter systematically. Since such. a teacher 
knows what his pupils have covered, a minimum of time is needed for 


Ibis teaching assignment policy is related to the organization of the 
curriculum. For example, algebra and gedMietry are introduced in 
grade VI, and are continued through grade X. Soviet educators be- 
lieve that the curiosity of children can be stimulated’ at an early age 
through elementary presentations, and that each year additional in- 
formation and wider application of the facts already learned can be 
assimilated. The result isa kind of spiralling mastery of the material 
through repetition and expansion of the original concepts imparted. 
Cramming. is discouraged; pupils are expected to achieve a satisfac- 
tory record from year to yar, and teackérs know that their own effec- 
tiveness will be judged according to the succéss of their pupils in State 
examinations at the end of the 4th, 7th, and 10th grades, The results 
of the State examinations are evaluated in each of the republic min- 
istries of education to enable authorities to spot weaknesses in a school, 

a district, or a republic, 


' 
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Curriculum 


The ministries of edugation implement decisions of the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers and the Communist Party through detailed curriculum 
instructions. Each ‘course has its syllabus outlining the material to 


* 


be covered and the reading assignments to be completed. There is no 


choice of subjects. Standardized textbooks and examinations are 
utilized to insure that each Soviet child will cover the same subject mat- 
ter at a given level. Regional variations exist primarily in the teach- 
ing of language skills and in vocational orientation. 

By the time a student completes 10 yenrs of training—isually at 
the age of 17 or 18—he has been introduced to the basic disciplines of 
literature, history, geography, physics, chemistry, mathematics and 
biology. He is expected to have a good foundation of general infor- 
mation and to know fairly well where his particular abilities lie. 

The curriculum of the 10-year school from the mid-1930’s to the fall 
of 1955 required the devotion of about 40 percent of the total school 
hours to study of the iences, 6 percent to physical education, and 54 
percent to the social Ae and humanities. It was announced that 
beginning in the falle i 5, “more time will be devotęd to teaching 


physics, chemistry, 


Table 6, p. 68 gives the formal hours of instruction and the subjects 
required under the curriculum for grades I-IV in Soviet schools. 
Table 7 depicts the curriculum required in grades V-VII. - Table 8 
outlines the curriculum of Grades VIII-X. Table 9 shows the time 
allocated in the 1955-56 curriculum to the required subjects. 


Russian and Native Language and Literature 


«he syllabus for Russian grammar, reading, and writing pursues 
the following aims: (1) To teach pupils to read correctly and expres- 
` sively and to write without mistakes; (2) to acquaint them with liter- 

a 427028 ·— 870 l j 
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‘ature suitable for their age, from works by Russian and Soviet writers 


considered to be the best; (3) to fevelop the speech of pupils and 


to teach them to express thair thoughts fluently ; (4) to give the pupils 
an elementary knowledge of grammar and to teach them to spell . 
correctly. 

During the first 2 or 3 weeks of school, the first-grade teacher tells 
the children about their school, their resporfibilities, and what is ex- 
pected of them. During this preparatory period instruction is given 
in how to listen attentively, how to ask questions, how to answer the 
teacher, how, to hold a pencil and sit correctly for writing, and how 
to write the alphabet. Pictures are used to illustrate the lectures. 

The teaching of reading and writing is done through analysis, syn- 
thesis, and sounding. Children are expected to become acquainted with 


basic sounds, to become familiar with printed and written letters and, 


to form words out of letters and syllables. 
In grade I the pupils are expected to master the consonants, vowels, 
and nage of Cyrillic characters. In erage ey review jj alphabet 


* 


1 
Table 6. Curriculum for grades I- IV in Russlan-speaking schools: 
1955-56 ! 
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Russian grammar, read- 
ing, and writing 
‘Arithmetic__.......-__- 
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E. N. Medynskii, Prosveshchenie v SSSR. (Moskva: Ministerstvo 
~ yeshcheniya RSFSR, . Uchpedgis, 1955) p. 84. 
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. children study the parts of a word—its root, prefix, suffix. In grade IV 
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„Table 7.—Curriculum for grades VII In Russian-speaking schools: 
` 1955-56 ! D, 
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Russian language and literary 
reading. e 


History? L 


Biology e 
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Technical drawing _._:._|__ 
Practical work.in shop and 


| | | 


E. N. Medynskii. Prosveshchenie v SSSR. (Moskyg: Ministerstvo Pros- 
veshcheniya RSFSR, Uchpedgiz, 1958). 7 i * 29 
* Computed. ö ; 
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and are expected to learn Russian grammatical miles governing stressed 
and nonstressed, hard and soft, and unpronounced consonants. In 


grade II, more hours are allotted to spelling than to any other aspect of 


grammar in the belief that through a firm grasp of spelling the founda- 
tion is laid-for,grammatical writing. „In grade IFchildren are given‘ 
instruction on nouns, adjectives, verbs, and the main parts of sen- 
tences—subject, object, and predicate—and the modifiers. Then 


they study adjectives, personal pronouns, verbs, and simple, complex, 
and compound sentences, Ae B Pe ert ee 

At the and of the primary school Soviet pupils are expected to have 
acquired the habit. of correct, conscious, ‘and e ressive redding bf 
popular scientific literatüre prepared.for children of primary-school _ 
age. They are expected to be able to express orally arf in writing what 
; r N „ R, 
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Class VIII | Class IX * 
Subject Hours Hours Hours Hours 
per per yer per 
` week | year "^ eek | yeér 
i - S m 
Se ARM lE 3 5 
1 
Literature - 6/80 181.5 4| 132 
Mathematics 198 66 198 
Histor. * 4 132 9 4| 182 
Geograph: ---p-- -;| *2/3| 82. 5 3 99 
Biology /p 1 2 66 1 33 
Physics... 2... — 201, 99 l 44 13 
Chemistry 2 66 3 99 
Foreign language________ 3 99 3 90 
Physical education 2 66 2}, 66 
Technical drawing 1 33 1 33 : 
Practicum in. agriculture ‘ 
Machine construction - i 
and electrotechnology-- t 66 r2 6 
Constitution of the USSR. foala 
Astronomy ~------- Erie E bind ele oe ANS E E 23 
*Paychology r e eee 
o EP E pme A 
Total.  33]1,089 | 23 1,089 í 
: | ~ * N e 
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1 Ses E; N. Medyngkii, Prosveschchenie v SSSR, p. 84. (Moskva: Ministerstvo . ` 
Prosveshcheniya RSFSR, Uchpedgiz, 1955). In addition to the above 
hours, 6 days a year are set 8 for excursions, 
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s *Indicates change the second semester. 
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they have read, be able to write up simple observations and compose n. 
simple business letter. During these first 4 yeargythe children have 
been introduced to Russian folklore and to the works of such authors 

8 Pushkin, L. N. Tolstoy, Nekrasov, Krylov, Mamin-Sibiryak, Gorky, 
Mayakovski, A,, N. Tolstoy, Fadeev, Gaidar. They have studied Pas- 


memorize verses and 


sages and short stories by these authors and have been required to. 
e i 
eR 


The syllabus 5 


V to VII includes a 


the State 


. .,‘ 
` 


ty ; ‘3 1 w 
ussian language and littrature course in grades 
stematic coverage of spelling, grammar and 
punctuation, as well as the reading of some of the literary works which 


considers to be the best. Literary movements are also. 
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Table 8.—Custiculunt for gradës, vill-X In Russian-speaking schools: 
e “1955-56! 
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studied— classicism, romanticism, and others. As part of their train- 
ing pupils are called upon to analyze literary works and are expected 
to enlarge their vocabulary. j i : - 
„ The aim underlying the teaching of literature in the senior secondary 
School is to have the pupil gain a concept of the historical development 
of literature, its signiflennce in Russian society: and in the Struggle 
of the people for liberation; to develop skill in understanding the es- 
sence of composition such as theme, plot, characters, “language; to. 
familiarize himself with main periods. in the development of literature 
- and particularly with socialistic realism. Through the course it is 
hoped that Soviet pupils will develop a life-long appreciation for 
Russian literature anda love and respect for great literature in general. ` 
Soviet pupils in grade VIII study. Russian literary works written s 
bet een the 10th and‘19th centurjes, starting with an analysis of the 
Chronicles and ending with Griboedoy, Krylov, Pushkin, Lermontov, 
and Gogol. In grade IX, students start with the literary critic Belin-« 


* 
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Table 9.—Peréent of time allotted to subjects required for graduation $ 
from Soviet 10-year primary—secondary schools: 1955-56 
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> > Subject mm S 4 `: Percent-of time. 
Humanities: . ` ‘ 
ry Russian language and literature 28 3 
* - History thaws ‘ ; 6.7 
Constitution of the USSR $ : : As 
. Geography N BET £9 
Foreign language s l E NTE 
De Bota 44.9 
Sciences and related technical training ' ; "4 
Mathematics i : 20. 1 
Biology i, A hait * 4. 0 
, Physics ; ' 5. 6 
7* Astronomy : 8 
Chemistry p i — 3. 5 < 
Psychology . i 3 
Drafting y 1.3 
Practicums- nl 2.0 7 
Visits to industrial and scientifle sites IEG +> 
Technical practice 4 > a ae Me 
5 ‘Total . ott oe 22 4 
Other training: E : x 
Physical and military training : f ' Q7. - Á 
Drawing and singing 8 4. 0 Ts 
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Table 10.—Comparleon of 1955-5 curriculums In hours per week in 
"4 l in . language 
numbers In a co 
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é g% 8832 3 32 E af 8 35 25 
. e re ieleze ielejas 
* E E 
S SE SE asjas gc ejes" 
1 11 | 12 1 
* — — S (eee || ee 
Russian language and literature 13] 13 
Ukrainian language and literature . 13 3 Wy) 4 10 
Arlthme ile 2210 
Algebra — bee ER NEIE 
Geometry . . . .. . . . J lee cenlpecne[enucefeeelee--[ | 
Trigonometr yy 
Physics 2 . — — 
Chemistr·ꝛ··· . A -. .. y 


Natural science or biology) 


Practical training 
Practicum in agriculture, mnchine 
construction, and electrotech- 


1 E. N. Medynskti, Prosveshchenie » SSSR, p. 84, 88, 80 (Moskva: Ministerstvo Prosveshcheniya RSESR, 
UcHpedgiz, 1255). te ; A j 
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&ky and continue with the Russian nterature of the second half of the 
19th century, ending the year with a survey of Western European lig, 
erature, particularly Shakespeare and Goethe. In grade X the litera- 
ture of. the 20th century is studied, with major attention being devoted 
to the works of Gorky (both in pre-revolutionary and Soviet litera- 
ture), Mayakovsky, Sholokhov, A. N. Tolstoy, and Fadeev, and litera- 
ture of non-Russian peoples of the USSR. Besides taking a consider- 
able number of hours in the school program, students have g heavy 
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Russian language s¢hools in the RSFSR and in the Ukraine and v 5 
schoola In the Ukraine N : * 
hours In first and second semester] i i b ; * 
. a 
Grade VII |. Grade VIII 
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homework load in this course. In addition to the reading dssignments; 
compositions are required periodically. i j 

In the schools of the non-Russian republics the-chief difference in 
the curriculum is that instruction in the language and literature of 
the republic is added. As table 10, P. 72-8, reveals, the other basit 
subjects are treated the Same, whether taught in a schoob in the 
_ RSFSR where the language of instruction is Russian, pr in a Ukrain- 


ian school where:the language of instruction is Ukrainian, =. 
ad 8 * 0 z. 4 E A 5 
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Foreign Language if? 
The aim of the foreign language program is to teach the Soviet 
pupil, by the time he completes the 10-year school, to read with correct 
pronunciation and intonation, comprehend and summarize what he 
has read, understand what is said to him in the foreign language, ask 
and answer questions in that language, translate texts of average dif- 
ficulty with minimum use of a dictionary, and express himself 
grammatically in writing. 

The study of one foreign language (exclusive of Russian in native 
language schools) begins in rade V and continues through grade X. 
Bhe Deputy Minister of Education of the RSFSR reported that dur- 
ing the 1955-56 school year approximately 40 percént of the pupils 
inthe secondaty schools were studying German, 40 percent English, 
while the remaining 20 percent were taking either French, or, in a few 
schools, Spanish or Latin. The Deputy Minister also remarked that 
English was most important for those going on to higher educatidnal’ . 
institutions.” About 65 percent of the students iw higher educational 


institutions study English.’ 
$ * 


a 


Arithmetic and Mathematics 


| 2 
In grades I-IV the arithmetic syllabus covers addition, subyraect ion, 
multiplication, and division of whole numbers; the metric system and 
measures of time; addition and subtraction of fractions; and elemen- 
tary mensuration. Pupils are expected to apply their knowledge and 
solve simple problems involving Whole numbers and fractions. 
- The arithmetic cycle is completed with grade V, which includes 
fractions, decimals, percentages, and proportions. Slide rules and 
arithmometers tire introduced at this time, Algebra and geometry 
begin in grade VI, continue in grade VII, and are studied in some 
detail in subsequent grades. Arithmetical calculations are made from 
time to time as review work. : 
Mathematics courses continue with algebra and geometry through 
grade X and with trigonometry and an introduction to calculus in 
grades IX and X. Throughout the 3-year course emphasis is placed 
on the application of theory in the sqlution of problems in such related 
‘subjects as physics and astronomy and on solving problems in agri- 
cultural technology. Students are required to complete a number of 
practical problems such as sufveying lots, determining distances, and 
making blue prints. * . 


 Convelgatiowfvith the Deputy Minister of Education of the RSFSR, March 
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. Fifth-graders in a botany class in School No. 8, Moscow. 
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Natural Science: > 


The role e en Science in the primary school program is to 
awaken and stimulate interest in nature, dispel misconceptions and. 
superstitions about nature and natura enomena, and lay a material- 
istic foundation for the subsequent study of botany, zoology, anatomy, 
and the physiology of man. Children in grades I to III are given 

elementary concepts in natural science through reading assignments 
in their Russian language class, Sisi ety T 

In grade I they are told about the seasons of the year, types of treæs 
in various regions of the USSR, and domestic animals. In grade II 
they gre given information about gardening, animals in other parts 
of the world, migratory birds, and something about forests and vege- ~ 
tation. In grade III children study about fields and grains (rye, 
barley, wheat), orchards and fruit trees, and are given more advanced 


` instruction about animal life and habits of hygiene. In conjunction 
a y ae * E + — 
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Geography pi $ 


man can change geography. Like natural science, geography begins 
' as a separate subject in grade IV. However, during the process of 
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with their 1 they carry out gardening projects in school plots, 
go on trips and excursions, and arè encouraged to observe nature and 
to report 77 E rey have seen. As a class they carry out simple 
experiments on plants. 

Natural science as a separate subject begins in grade IV where 
children æe introduced to a systematic presentation of inanimate 
nature—air, water, mineral resources, soil. This course includes 
simple practical work, and excursions. Simple materials explain that 
phenomena are susceptible of change and that man can alter relations 
bet Ween various phenoména of nature. 

The natural science course aims to contribute to the dev elopment of ` 
a materialistic v iew and an understanding of the scientific basis of the 
Soviet economy by studying vegetation, animal breeding, poultry 
breeding, and the combating of agricultural pests. Beginning in 
gradé V Soviet pupils nady botany—an anatomical and physiological] 
study of vegetation. In grade VI the botany course surveys the 
bases of systematization. 

This 3-year course in natural science includes laboratory work, 
microscope observations, and work jn the school experimental plot. 
A number of excursions to State farms, collective farms, and natural 
science museums are specified. For the summer, students are assigned 
practical homework in applying fechniques and methods for cultivat- 
ing crops, caring for animals, and so on. Urban apd rural extracur- 
ricular clubs aim to teach, about transplanting, grafting, and hybridi- 
zation. Students are expected to keep records of this summer home- 
w ork, noting procedures used and results. ‘ 

Natural science’classes in grade VII include a study of Barr. the 
anatomy and physiology of man, hygiene, and sex instruction. The 
principles of Darwinism are included in grade IX, andegeneral psy- 
e ineluding the main n goncepts of Jopie are presented in ade X. 


The chief aim of the geography course is to give children an under- 
standing of how natural phenomena influence agriculture and how 


learning to read and during special weekly lectures andkexcursions, 
children in grades I to III are introduced background knowledge 
relating ta topography, weather, the horizon, and the visible movement 
of the sun. 
The geography program in grade Iv beginswith an slementacy con- 
ception of the planet and the universe. Then follows a short survey 
of the topography of the USSR—its rivers, lakes, ee land forma- 
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tions. Next a picture of the characteristics and occupations of Soviet 
people in different regions is introduced followed by a study of the 
most important natural resources of the USSR. Natural resources, 
they are told, have been properly devetoped only by the Soviet regime. 
The geography course starts with an introduction to physienFgeog- 
raphy in grade V; includes physical geography of the world in grade 
VI; and gnds with physical geography of the USSR in grade VH, 
plus a short survey of Soviet economic geography. Like the natural 
science course, the syllabus for physical geography is designed to give 
students a materialistic view of the world. Students study about the 
various parts of the world, are expected to be familiar with the polit- 
ical map and to be able to identify nations and territories. In study- 
ing the physical geography of the USSR they are given factual data 
which can serve as objects of national pride such as the size of the coun- 
try and the rich natural reso@pes for Soviet economic growth. 
Geography classes in grade VIII cover economic geography of for- 
eign countries and in grade IX, economic geography of the USSR. 
Through specific examples, students are repeatedly told of the advan- 
tages of socialist economy: They study the ecoromie growth of the 
Soviet republics and concentrate on the significance of the develop- 
ment of natur nurces in the USSR. 


History 


History in the primary school also is introduced gradually during - 
the process of the reading course. . In grade I children hear about the 
tevolutionary holidays which the Communists celebrate. In grade IT 
they are told about the life of peasants and workers in prerevolution- 
ary Russia, the ghar the working class against exploNers, and about 


‘Lenin, Stalin, avd the October Revolution. In grade MII children 


read about the struggles of their Nation aguinst foreign aggressors. 
They learn more about the struggle of the workers under the leader- 
ship of thé Communist Party, and more about the October Revolution 
and the establishment of the Soviet regime. They read about the con- 


‘struction of factories and plants and the organization of collective 


farms in the USSR. Toward the end of the year they read about sepa- 
rate episodes of World War II, and “how the USSR was victorious in 
the Tight against fascist aggression.” ; 207 

In grade IV history is begun as an independent subject. Children 
arejntroduced to a brief chronological history of their country WET 
ning with Kievan Russia. They are encouraged to become familiar - 
with historic episodes, obtain an elementary notion of the develop- 
ment of social structure and relations between: the social classes, and 
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Jeath about thé foreign affairs of the Soviet Union. Particular atten- 
tion is accorded thé Soviet period and the leading role of the Com- 
munist Party in this period. By citing specific examples, the students 
are told how the Party led the workers’ movement before the October 
Revolution and how Lenin founded the Party in Russia. They hear 
about the creation of the Soviet Government, the construction of 
socialism in the USSR, and the growth of agriculture and industry 
under the leadership of the Party. In the final part ofthe course the 
pupils are introduced to development of the Soyiet economy and cúl- 
ture m the postwar era. 

The history course relates to the prehistorie period, the ancient 
Orient, ancient Greece, and ancient Rome in grade V; Rome to the 
Middle Ages in grade VI; and the Middle Ages tò the “English 
Bourgeois Revolution of 1648” in grade VII. The announced aim~is 
to give students a conception of the origin,and development of social 
structures. The students are expected to know historic events, dates, 
and the approved interpretation of major events and of key persons 
on the historical stage. 

Throughout the history lessons runs the theme of Marxist- Leninist 
historical theory; namely, the progressive development of human so- 
ciety nid the inevitability of the annihilation of the old societ y and 
victory ef the more progressive new society. The students study the 
disintegration of slavery in the ancient world and the transition to- 
feudalism in the Middle Ages, which im turn developed into capital- 
istic society. Through the study of history Soviet students are ex- 
pected to become acquainted with struggles for liberation and are 
taught which wars the State considers to. be justified and which it 
considers are unjustified. 

History courses are devoted to modern world history in grade VIII, 
history of Russia in grade IX, and history of the USSR in grade X. 
The syllabus points out that “bourgeois revolutions were limited, 
whereas the socialist revolution in 1917 led to magnificent accomplish- 
ments in the USSR” in politics, economics, culture, governmental struc- 
ture, and soon. Through the course, efforts are to be made to inspire 
students with a feeling of pride in the Russian past and in the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet regime. - 


Drawing i 


The classes in innne aim at teaching the pupils rudiments of 
representation and realistic drawing as well as skiWand | practice in 
painting. Through drawing lessons; Soviet educators believe children, 
develop visual perception ; become able to differentiate form, the color 
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of objects, perspective; learn to understand the meaning of a picture; . 
become adept at using the habits and knowledge obtained in the draw- 
ing class in other subjects and in nonacademic pursuits; develop ere- 

zative abilities; and acquire a taste for and love of art. Art classes 
involve: (1) Painting from niture; (2) painting on a given theme; 
(3) decorative painting and design; and (4) lectures on representative 
art with examples or with slides and Pighures. 


| 


Singing | 
i t | , G 2 3 

The course in ßinging aims to develop a musical ear in children, 
musical memory / imagination, love for singing and music, and finally 
the developmenf of a singing voice and the ability to read notes. Each 
year children Are introduced to about a dozen songs, including the 
Hymn of the/Soviet Union, songs of Soviet composers, Russian folk 
songs, and songs of different peoples in the USSR and countries of 
the “peoples/democracies,” as well as selected works of Russian and 
Western classics. In addition to choral singing, the music classes 
require listening to records—songs and instrumental: composition, dur- 
ing which ¢hildren hear what the State considers to be the best in 
contemporary and classical music. 


Handicrafts and Practical Work 


In the early years of primary-secondary school, pupils are expected 
to learn simple skills in the use of fabrics, paper, and cardboard. As 
they grow older they are shown ways of working with wood and metal, 
first with tools such as hammers, saws, screw drivers, and pliers— 
eventually with machines. The purpose of practical work periods for 
children in the late primary and early secondary grades is to teach 
them basic production principles. i - 


Physical Education and Military Training 


Physical education in the primary grades is designed to strengthen 
and develop the child by means of drill, gymnastics, and games; help 
him acquire physical skill, resistance, dexterity, and habits of personal 
and social hygiene; instill in him a spirit of daring, comradeship, cour- 
age, and discipline. The program in the physical edycation classes 
indludes gymnastic exercises, walking, running, jumping, marching, 
games, and, in the third and fourth grades where applicable, skiing. 

As a rule, public mention is not made of military training in Soviet 
primary-secondary schools by Soviet educatidnal authorities. Soviet 
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\ of ammunition led the school authorities to delay this training until 
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boys are given military instrugtion for one hour per week during one 
of the periods scheduled for physical education in grades VII through 
X. Military training takes such forms as drill practice, military tac- 
tics, and weapons instruction. The program for grade VIII reportedly . 
includes close-order drill, instruction in disassembling a standard army 
rifle, military courtesy, extended-order drill, and textbook instruction. 
The program in grades IX and X is apparently the same except that 
military regulations are discussed, and in grade X boys have rifle and 
nachine-gun marksmanship with live ammunition. Marksmanship 
reviously had been taught in grade IX, but accidents in the handling 


grade X. Target practice with submachine guns was eliminated for 
the same reason. Girls are excluded from military tyaining and take 
‘gymnastics during this weekly hour. 
Military training serves several practical purposes according to 
Soviet educational authorities. First, it provides the pupil. with 
preliminary instruction in military duties and thereby shortens the 
period required for his basic training in the Soviet armed forces. 
Secondly, it creates a pool of potential partisans in the event of a war— 
former pupils say that the partisan aspects of the training were em- 
phasized and partisan activities during World War, II were con- 
stantly glorified. Thirdly, this course prepares the students psycho- 
logically for eventual military service, a.goal many consider more 
important that the practical instruction imparted. Ninth-graders 
reportedly show an inordinate amount of pride when they are reg- 
istered for military training. Their heads are shaved then (though 
-' they ‘ire allowed to let their hair grow out later), and they consider. 
this to be a symbol of approaching manhood. 

In addition to the 1 hour a week of military training, military mat- 
ters are brought into many other subjects. For example, the function; 
ing of a jet engine is explained in physics, and the elementary prin- 
ciples of atomic energy are dealt with in chemistry. War stories are 
emphasized in.literature classes. A geography class may provide an 
opportunity to lecture on the border defenses of the USSR. Prob- 
lems in mathematics occasionally deal with military situations. i 

Military training is emphasized in extracurricular programs. Sum- 
mer training camps with programs lasting 6 hours a day for 17 days, 
are scheduled for boys going into grade X to give them training under 
conditions resembling those of a regular military unit. In the sport 
stadium of the country marksmanship contests are held during the 
summer with an army rifle at a distance of 300 meters and with small 
caliber.rifles and revolvers at a distance of 50 meters. There are also 
competitions in other athletic activities with a military connotation. 
The Voluntary Society for Assistance to the Armed Forces is spon- 
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sored in many Soviet schools and enterprises for youth over 14 years 
of age. Club membership opens opportunities for Soviet youth to 
learn to drive trucks and cars and fly planes and gliders, join para- 
chute groups, work with radios, ride motorcycles, ski, and get in some 
target practice. ats à ‘dog 


Physics | 2 
Physics, introduced in grade VI, relates to the rudiments of me- 

chanics and hydrodynamics. In grade VII the branches dealing with 

heat, light, and electricity are introduced. , The teaching of physics in- 


` cludes demonstration and experimentation. 


Physics courses continue with a more detailed and systematic study 
of mechanics—kinematics, dynamics, and statics—heat, light, and 
electricity in grade VIII; molecular physics and heat in grade IX; 
and electricity, optics, and sound. or aerodynamics in grade X. The 
amount of required laboratory work is considerably increased. As 
the basis for their lectures and demonstrations, teachers are instructed ` 
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Eighth-graders in a chemistry class in School No. 132, Baku. 
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to take examples from such industries as radio, telephone, and plumb- 
ing, and from agriculture. Required excursions are intended to show 
practical application of physics to industry and agriculture. 

Closely associated with the physics courses are the practicums or 
practical study groups devoted to agriculture, machine construction, 
and electrotechnology with variations in emphasis for urban and rural 
students, This practical study is intended to acquaint pupils with the 
main machine-driven implements, methods of mechanized processing, 
use of electrical measuring instruments, and to provide opportunities 
‘for practical experience. ; 


Chemistry 


Chemistry is started in grade VII, with a short outline of the main 
chemical conceptions—substances, elements, Ae ole struc- 
ture, oxides, salts, laws of weight preservation, plus a study of oxygen, 
hydrogen, air, and water. Demonstration and experimentation ac- 
company the course. A systematic presentation of inorganic chemistry 
ig required in grades VIII and IX, and an introduction to organic 


chemistry in grade X. f 
During the first. introductory course and in the subsequent 3 yenrs 
* — 
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where chemistry is gfphasized, the syllabus is designed to give stu- 
denjs a systematig understanding of the basis of chemistry, stress 
mastery of chemjeal facts, and develop ability to observe and explain 
chemical phenomena and understand the bases of the Soviet chemical 
industry and how chemistry is applied in the power, mechanical, and 
agricultural industries, in transportation, and in daily life. By the 
end of the course students are expected to be able to use chemical 
» formulas, set up experiments, and use apparatus. Excursions to plants 
Where chemical processes are being used are arranged wherever 
possible. 


4 


Astronomy 


* 


An introductory survey of astronomy including the movement, 
structure, and development of celestial bodies, is required in grade X. 


* i 
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Constitution of the USSR 


The function of tlie course on the Constitution of the USSR, given 
in grade X, is to convince students that the USSR is the highest form 
of “democracy.” USSR victories and development were possible, it 
is claimed, only bechuse it is a socialist country which will make the 
transition to communism, and that this plan for transition makes the 

© USSR incomparably superior to a country which is just socialistic but 
does not plan to become communistic. The students sfudy the govern- 
mentał structure, the role of the Communist Party, and the provisions 
specified in the Soviet Constitution as “rights” of Soviet citizens. 


Examinations and Grading 


In the Soviet Union the State as well as the parent is interested in 
how well the child is doing: (1) In relation to what is expected of 
the school; (2) in comparison with others in his grade; and (3) accord- 
ing to his ability. Education is costly in money and time, and the 
Soviet State wishes to chatinel each child into an occupation needed 
for maintaining the national economy and serving the national culture 
and to have this channeling. most nearly coincide with individual, 
capacity, inclination, and motivation. Parents and teachers—and 
students too—agree that there seems to be no single “best way” to de- 
termine this information. However, the Soviet education authorities 
feel they have devised a fairly effective method of assessing a student. 
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Daily work is evaluated through homework nsbignments, oral recita- 
tions in class, and periodic tests, Marks are entered in the record book 
of each pupil which he keeps with him and which is to be signed by 
the child's parents each week. A mark of 5 is considered excellent, 
4—good, 3— passing, 2—unsatisfactory, ayd 1— failure. In order to 
pass, a pupil's marks must average “3” in each subject. Pupils who 
receive a “2” in one or even two subjects maſake repeat examinations 
in the fall‘after completing a summer reviewing session. Those who. 
receive more than two unsatisfactory marks or who fail a subject are 
required to repeat the grade. 

It is up to the class adviser to inquire into the home life of children 

having a difficult time with their lessons and to try to enlist the active 
cooperation of parents and older members of the family. Pupils are 
gi ven extra lessons and extra coaching-by the teachers of subjects in 
which they are having difficulties or by an older pupil. In addition, 
schools organize special courses during the summer and winter holi- 
days in those subjects in which pupils need extra help. There is evi- 
dence that it is considered a reflection on the ability of the teacher if 
less than 90 percent of the class pass the examinations. 

While a 10 percent repeater problem is the generally accepted 
national average, the percentage of repeaters varies by grade. About 
50 percent of the total number of repeaters are in the primary grades, 
with about 25 percent of all repeaters being in grade IV. In the rural 
primary schools where one or two teachers handle four grades, the 
highest percentage of repeaters are said to exist. ‘Most of the re- 
peaters in the primary grades have failed in Rassian, the native 
language, and arithmetic; in grade VII physics and chemistry are 
the major causes of failure, although Russian and arithmetic continue 
to present difficulties. 

Prior to 1956-57 promotion from all but the first 3 grades was based 
ou the passing of the following final examinations: 


Grade IV—-Russilan language, and arithmetic (written and öral) 

Grade V—Russian language (waitten), arithmetic (oral) 

Grade VI—Ruesian language and arithmetic (written), botany (oral) 

Grade VII- Russian language and algebra (written), Russian literatuge 
and geography (oral) 

Grade VIII Literature and algebra (written), geometry (oral) 

Grade IX—Literature and algebra (written), modern history, geometry, 
and foreign language (oral) 

Grade X—Ruasian language (written composition), geometry and trigo- 
nometry (written), literature, algebra, physics, chemistry, and 

j history of the USSR (oral). 

In schools where the language of instruction is not Russian, final 

examinations are required in native language and literature. 
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Beginning with the 1956-57 school year promotion from all grades 
except IV, VII, and X is to be based on the pupil's cumulative record 
of daily work, home work assignments, periodic quizzes and tests, and 
quarterly subject examinations; promotion from the other 3 grades 
is to be based on final standardized examinations in addition to the 
cumulative record. These are State examinations which are centrally 
prepared and distributed through the republic ministries of education 
to the schools in the USSR.’ They relate to what Soviet pupils are! 


„expected to know. State inspectors verify the administration of the 


examinations, and the republic education authorities evaluate the 
results. In this way the State aims to maintain a check on the attain- 
ment standards of individual, district, and repyplic schools. 


4 


An oral examination in geography at Secondary Schoo! No. 4, Uzhgorod, 
Tranecarpathian Region of the Ukraine. 


Written tests are conducted in much the same fashion as in the US. 


Each oral examination is conducted by a panel consisting of the sub-  ; 


ject teacher, the teacher of the same subject at another school or the 
deputy director for instruction, and the school director. About half 
the class sits for oral examination at one time. The pupils are called 
before the panel one by one. Each draws a ticket and is allowed about 
15 minutes to think through his answers to the 2 or 3 questions printed 
on the face of the ticket. He is given approximately 10 minutes in 
which to make his replies. . 
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Qualitative Aspects 


“ ` 

f ‘Many factors are intolved in assessing the intangible “quality” of 
education, Although “quality of education” itself cannot be defined, 
it is possible to give some insight into the relative quality of Soviet 
primary-secondary ednention. F : 

One criterion is the pupil-teacher ratio. For n number of years the 
Soviet regime has expended effort to train a body of teachers numeri- 
cally sufficient to insure a reasonable amount of individual guidance 
in che classroom. During the school Jenr 1927-28, 33.1 primary- 
secondary school pupils per teacher were reported.. The pupil-teacher 


ratio was reported as 28.6 to 1 by A9401, and to 23:2 to 1 by 1950-51, 


with more improvement during the 19505 because of the. continued 
emphgsis on teacher training and the drop in student enrollment. In 
1954-55 the pupil-teacher ratio was reported to be 18.3 * in the 
regular primary- secondary schools, and in 55-56. 17.0 to i 

School textbooks in the US are probably” more numerous, more 
colorful,-and present greater diversity in content and point of view 
than textbooks anywhere else in the world. They are published by 
hundreds of private publishers and selected in a variet y of ways by 
schoolboard and education mit liorit ies at state and local levels—not at 
the National level. In contrast, the production of Soviet textbooks is 
a monopoly. Books-to be used in the schools are prepared, reviewed, 
published, and revised under State auspices to insure that they include 
no ‘more and no less than the prescribed basic information for each 
subject and that they present it from the approved point of view. pn 

A textbook for Soviet schools mast include a currently correct 
ideological interpretation of material and tonform completely with the 
school syllabus, “Textbooks must ‘reflect the latest thinking and 
‘knowledge and be suited to'the age of the school children. Each idea 
and concept in a textbook must be clear and presented in a form pupils 
can understand.” / Soviet textbooks also must be inexpensive because 


_ pupils most purchase their own books. 


7 
Soviet authorities unequivocally recognize textbooks as “a powerful 
instrument for forming the Marxist-Leninist world outlook,” and 


requirements placed on authors are formidalile. Although textbook 


autors are well paid and benefit from prestige and honor, authorities 


` continue to have ber pad in attracting the number of anthors required, 


in securing sufficient copies of approved texts ‘and in ackteving the 
quality educatorg consider essential." „ ™ 


The average ratio in public schools in the US In 1955-36'was 26.9 to 1. 
€ Prarda, July 6, 1953. n e 
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Many Soviet textbooks are detailed and some tend to be brought up 
todate through revision rather than replacement. Until 1955-56 when 
some of the science books were changed, most of the texts in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and grammar had remained the same for 
almost two decades, In such fields as biology, literaturg, and particu- 
larly history—subjects especially prone to political and ideological , 
pressures—textbooks are constantly being replaced by new books whose 
contents and point of view have been adjusted to current ideological 
pronouncements and shifts in policy. In these subjects shortages 
of approved textbooks, and gaps in time between the rescinding of. 
old texts and the distribution of new onesoften occur. 

To be sure that they are on safe ground, Soviet teachers reportedly 
try to stick to undisputed facts, which in turn leads to emphasis on 
names, dates, places, descriptions. Synthesis and “interpretation? 
are postponed until such time as the official point of view has been 
announced—sometimes just in time to prepare for exnminntions— 
rather than as an integral part of a given course as desired by Soviet 
authorities.) Thus, while there is evidence that Soviet students are 
indoctrinated with the “world view” of Marxism and Bolshevism, 
credence also is given to indications that this inder inntion is nat us 
thorough as might be expected. s 

“Stable” textbooks help insure common standards of achievement: 
Teachers are free to provide supplementary information from addi- 
tional “officially appréved™ publigations. The problem facing the 
American teacher in seeking to in hre that students. have a chance to 
study all sides of n controversial issue, does not face the Soviet teacher. 
Supplementary learning materials jn the USSR are State- sponsdred 
and Staté-approved; on controversial issues only the Party-accept@ i 
version is authorized. Thus, Soviet. students lack the encouragement 
given to American students to freely develop critical faculties, learn 
to differentiate among opposing points of viai, and make up their own: 
minds on controversial Ae i 71 ' 
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The Soviet press reports that the majority of Soviet cHildren attend 
school on a shift hasis, because of the lack of classroom.space which was 
intensified by war destruction. The schedule is generally arranged 
sò that pupils in grades LIV study in the morning shift from 8 a. m. to, 

12 or 1 p. m., and grades VII and X, from 8 a. m. to 1 or 2 p. m. The 
afternoon shift, which starts at 2 and runs until 7 or8 p. m., is usually 
composed of grades ,¥, VI, VIII, and IX. >, 
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Seviet schools vary from the small wooden 1- or 2-room country 
school on a collective farm to the multi-storied brick structure in an in- 
dustrial town. Schools in the. USSR vary less in architectural detail 
and plant layout than they do in the US. Where possible Soviet 
schools conform to centrally prescribed, standardized blue-prints. The 
majority are built for the following enrollment during one shift; 
(1) Ten-year schools with\yapacity for 720, 860, or 1,400 students; 
(2) 7-year schools for 640, 720, or 860 students; and (3) 4-year pri- 
mary schools for 210, 240, and 380 students, A 10-year school with 
720 pupils per shift calls for 18 classrooms plus a minimum of 18 rooms 
for administrative offices, laboratories, cafeteria, and library. A sepa- 

rate auditorium and gymnasium have been added in some of the newer 
schools. 5 
Eighty-seven percent of the Soviet pupils attend the larger 7- and 
+ 10-year schools. A majority of the,4-year primary schools enrolling 
the remaining 13 percent, have from 2 to 4 teachers, 1 of whom assumes 
the duties of school director in addition to teaching. Not quite a fourth 
of the primary schools are reported to be 1-room country schools hav- 
ing 1 teacher and frequently fewer than 20 pupils. In these rural 
schools the teachers work a 6-hour day for 114 times the normal base 
salary scale for their professional category. The Soviet educational 
authorities regard these isolated schools as expensive and educationally 
inefficient, but no imm€diate way to dispense with them has been found. 
Older children are more and more frequently being sent to school in 
the nearest large center where they live in boarding houses attached to 
the school. Previously, parents in rural areas who wanted their young- 
sters to complete more than a primary education sent the older children 
to board with relatives or friends in a large city. 

Laboratory facilities in Soviet schools have, from all available re- 
ports, improved considerably since World War II in both quality and 
quantity of equipment. It is less expensive per pupil for the Soviets 

„ tqinstall laboratories, because the schools are large and usually operate 
on two shifts (serving between 1,280 and 2,800 students per school). 
Because Soviet pupils start laboratory science in grade VI, the equip- 
ment is utilized throughout the day for different classes and grades. 
Although high schools of several thousand students are found in large 
cities in the United States, the majority are relatively small. The 
average number of students-enrolled in a single high school for the 
entire country is about 200. Frequently the ‘American school plant, 
unlike its Soviet counterpart, serves only the student body of a single 
shift. i 

Most Soviet schools have a’“patron” which helps the school acquire - 
special facilities. In urban areas the patron may be a factory or a local 

trade union branch; in rural areas, a collective farm or possibly the 
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Ninth-graders In chemistry clase in a rural ‘secondary school in Yasnaya 
- Polyana, where Tolstoy lived. 


local machine-tractor ‘station. A neighboring theater or an army or 
navy unit may fill this role. In any event, patrons provide schools with 
equipment for workshops; seeds, tools, fertilizer for agricultural 
plots; perhaps some photographic equipment, athletic equipment, or 
books. Limitations are not put on the type or amount of help which 
a school may receive through this medium, provided the help is con- 
sistent with political and ideological concepts. 


Homework 


In 1952 a special decree was issued setting maximum limits for 
the amount of homework a Soviet pupil might be assigned as fol- 
lows: For pupils in grade I not more than 1 hour a day, grade II 
between 1 and 114 hours, in grades III and IV up to 2 hours, in grades 
V and VI from 2 to 3 hours, in grade VII from 214 to 314 hours, and 
in grades VHI to X from 3 to 4 hours a day.“ The problem of over- 


“The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 5: 10 and 25; April 25, 1958. Trans- 
lation of Decree of the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR, No. 1098, December - 
12, 1952. 
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work in recent decades has been of concern to parents, educators, and 
school doctors. . ' | 
An article in Literaturnaya Gazeta (May 10, 1956), signed by 9 
prominent Soviet physicians and pediatricians, charged Soviet educa- 
tional authorities with endangering the health of school children by 
over-loading them with lessons and homework, They said: “Chronic 
over-exhaustion, frequent headuches, weakened memory and vision, 
proneness to infectious disenses with various complications, result in 
a general weakening of the child’s organism.” The article skid that the 
working day of pupils aged 10 to 13 reached 8 to 10 hours; those aged 
15 to 17, 10 to 12 hours. In schools of music and art the pupils were 
ireportedly compelled to spend 14 to 16 hours a day. “Such a long 
workday greatly exceeds the psycho-physiological capacity of the chil- 
dren and, far from contributing to better progress in their studies, 
reduces their ability to assimilate the material,” the physicians de- 
elnred. They cited two large textbooks from which half the material. 
could be deleted without harm. One of the goals of the secondary 
school curriculum as revised in 1953 and 1954, was to lighten pupil 
load and introduce more vocational,training and recreation. 


Matriculation Examinations 


At the end of their tenth year of primary-secondary schooling, 
Soviet boys and girls who have received marks in grade X of “3” 
(passing) or better for each subject, and no less than “5” (excellent) 
in behavior, are eligible to sit for the State matriculation examinations 
(ekzameny na attestat zrelosti) covering the work of grade X and the 
essential topics studied in previous grades. In addition, those over 
17 years of age who, through study on their own or in a part-time 
program, have prepared to take them, may do so. Those who suc- 
cessfully pass these month-long comprehensive examinations (about 
90 percent according to Soviet press reports) are awarded a matricula- 
tion ‘certificate (somewhat equivalent to the US high school diploma), 
prerequisite to study in programs at the next higher lévgl. 

The function of the matriculation examinations is $b insure that 
graduates of the 10-year schools: (1) Have mastered information be- 


» A. M.. Danev. Narodnoe Obrazoranice, p. 111-14. Resolution of the Council 
of People’s Commixsars of the RSFSR, No. 508, Ture 19, 1844, “Polozhenie ob 
Ekzamenakh na Attestat Zrelostl.” See also Instruction issued by the Ministry 
of Education of the RSFSR of October 30, 1946, Instruktslya o Provedenil 
Ekzamenov na Attestat Zrelomti,“ ibid., p. 114-24. 
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lieved essential for Soviet citizens; (2) are able to relate theory to 


its practical application in society; and (3) display the communist 
attitude in their interpretations, judgments, and analyses of questions 
and problems presented. Decrees on education state that graduates - 
must demonstrate : 

1. An understanding of trends in the history and development of 
Russian and Soviet literature; a knowledge of literary works con- 
sidered the most important and of basic facts in the biographies of 
persons considered to be the major Russian and Soviet writers; a com- 
prehension of the nature of their work; and a knowledge of the funda- 


mentals in the communist theory of literature. 


2. A knowledge of historical events and data deemed most impor: 
tant, contributions of historical figures considered most important, 
historical and political maps of the world, a Marxist understanding. 
of the cause and effect connections in the historical process; and an 
understanding of thafrole of Russia and the USSR in world history. 

3. A knowledge of mathematica] laws and rules, and understanding 
of the logichl connection between them, and an ability to prove theo- 
rems and apply them in the solutions of practical problems. Ability 
to solve problems of any sort studied in secondary school. 

4, A knowledge of physics laws and concepts in mechanics, acous- 
tics, heat, electricity, and optics; an ability to explain physical phe- 
nomena by applying physical theory; an ability to illustrate physical 
laws with examples from daily life and modern technology, an ability 
tosolve problems and conduct experiments. 

5. A knowledge of the basic chemical elements, compounds, and 
their properties; an ability to write equations of chemical reactions 


and to perform calculations: knowledge of the periodic law and an 


ability to use the periodic system of elements of D. I. Mendeleev; an 
ability to explain chemical reactions in everyday life and in applics- 
tion, to solve simply industrial, agricultural, and military prolilems. 

Untih1955, an examination in the foreign language studied was re- 
quired aX part of the matriculation examinations. In the fall of that 
year this examination was eliminated at the secondary school level and 
added to the entrance requirements of applicants to Soviet higher 
educational institutions. The following “basic subjects“ have been. 
made obligatory for matriculation examinations: - 


1. Russian language (a written composition on a selected theme) 

2. Ruslan literature (oral, on the main works of Russian classical litera- 
ture and on Soviet literature) 

3. Plane and solid geometry (written) 

4. Trigonometry (written) 
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5. Algebra ( oral, with a problem to be solved) 
6. Physles- (oral, with a laboratory problem ) 
7. Chemistry (oral, with a laboratory problem) 


Some weeks before the matriculation examinations a pamphlet out- 
lining the general subjects on which oral questions will be asked 
throughout the USSR in Russian literature, physics, chemistry, alge- 
bra, and history of the USSR, is' prepared and issued by the RSFSR 
Ministry:of Education. The one exception is that oral examinations 
on Russian literature for students in non-Russian schools are compiled 
and distributed by union republic and autonomous republic ministries 
of education for each of the minority groups. As a rule, there are 
some 90 topics per subject providing a basis for formulatipn of par- 


- ticular questions. Thus, in the literature examination, a question on 


the general topic of Leo Tolstoy’s creative life may be limited, at the 
teacher's discretion, to a description of one or two periods of his life. 

Ten days before the examinations teachers formulate their questions 
and write them on cards known as bilety. There are usually three 
questions per card. In algebra, one question is a problem or an equa- 
tion to be worked out on the blackboard, while for physics and chem- 
istry one of the three problems requires the examinees to perform a 
laboratory experiment and to make any necessary related calculations. 

Whtile pupils are permitted to see the general topics for the oral 
examinations ahead of time, they do not know what specific questions 
will be asked nor precisely what problems in chemistry and physics 
they will have to solve. ao 

The written examinations, centrally prepared, are not made avail- 
able to school directors until one or two days before they are to be 
administered, and pupils do not see them until the examination begins. 
During the period before examjnations, teachers go over material with 
the pupils stressing difficult or complicated aspects of each subject. 
The written examination in Russian language and literature is given 
first, and only those who pass it are allowed to take the others. The 


procedure for both the oral and written examinations follows that to 


which the pupils have become accustomed in the lower grades. 

A formal examination panel similar to those in the lower grades 
evaluates the answers of each student. The panel includes: (1) The 
subject teacher; (2) the school director, or in the larger schools the 


. deputy director for instruction; (3) a, teacher of the same subject 


from another school or from another class; and (4) formerly, two or 
threp representatives from the ministry of education of the republic 


concerned and the local education authority. Since 1955 neither of- 


ficial representation has been obligatory. z 
Pupils who fail to pass matriculation examinations or who are not 
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permitted to take them, Nes of medical excuse or inadequate school 
records, are not kept back for à second year but are issued a certificate 
indicating average marks received in the subjects studied. They are 
given the right to take their matriculation examinatidhs in the same 
school the following year. 7 

Each year between 2 and 5 percent of grade X graduate with 
honors: They are the recipients of gold and silver medals. Gold 
medals are awarded to those who pass each subject on which they were 
examined with a grade of “5”, receive “5’s” in the other secondary 
school subjects, and have excellent behavior. A silver medal goes to 
those whose behavior is excellent and who have passed with “5’s” all 
subjects covered by the matriculation examination, but who have 

received not more than 3 marks of “4” in other subjects, suche as physi- 
cal education and mechanical drawing. ’ 

To honor students goes first priority in gaining ande to a 
Soviet higher educational institution. They also are assured of 
stipends (scholarships). Gold medalists usually are admitted auto- 
matically to the institution of their choice. Silver medalists, formerly 
extended unconditional admission to higher educational institutions 
though ranking second in priority, have since 1954 been required to 
pass the entrance examination in the subject of greatest importance . 
for their college major in cases where the number of honors applicants. 


is unusually high. 


Sey eps |e | 


Chapter V 
Auxiliary Primary- 
Secondary Schools 


N EVERY NATION there are people with needs which the regular 
school system cannot meet. To meet certain of these needs, the 
USSR has devised auxiliary primary-secondary schools. Some are 
operated on a part-time basis for children, youth, and adults who are 
regularly employed. Others are schools f ‘eptional children. 


This chapter discusses the major types of auxi. rimary-secondary 
schools. N 


Part-Time Schools 


Confronted with a population largely unable to read and understand 
literature’on communism, the Soviet authorities, after entrenching 
themselves in power, began to develop programs to combat illiteracy, 
estimated at between 60 and 70 percent for the Nation as a whole. 
A network of evening schools for the liquidation of illiteracy and 
semi-literacy (shkoly po likvidatsii negramatnosti i malogramotnosti) 
was establishd throughout the country. ABC primers were prepared: 
which discussed the policies and aims of the new regime in simple 
language and in large type. Those who knew how to read were called 
upon to teach others, and, in the process, to begin the political reeduca- 
tion of the population. 

Two other types of programs were inaugurated—the adult evening 
schools and the workers’ faculties. The adult evening schools of the 
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first level (shkoly vzroslykh pervoi stupeni) were designed to give 
adults the equivalent-of at least junior secondary education and where 
possible a full secondary course. Prior to the education reforms of the 
mid-1930's, a preparatory course (kursovaya podgotovka) also was 
offered in the regular schools at night for adults who had completed 
junior secondary education and wished to study for entrance into a 
semiprofessional school or a higher institution. 

Workers’ faculties (rabfaki), Jointly operated by the economic com- 
missariats und the higher educational institutions, were established. 
These schools, offering day and evening courses of about 4 years in 
length, covered the regular primary-secondary school program. They 
prepared employed workers for enrollment. in higher institutions. 
The workers’ faculties began in 1919 and served thousands of workers 
and peasants for the next twenty-two years.’ ; 

The adult evening schools, preparatory courses, and workers’ facul- 
ties are no longer in existence; their place has been taken largely by 
other part-time programs. During the 1955-56 school year, 6 percent 
of those enrolled in primary-secondary school were reported to be 


part-time students, and about one-fifth of the 10-year school graduates: 


in June 1956 were said to have completed their education on a part- 
time basis. In keeping with the nationwide emphasis on giving 
everyone a secondary education, the part-time programs for employed 
children, youth, and adults are considered as integral components of 
the general primary-secondary educational system. These programs 
aim to provide opportunity for completion of general education at 
the 4-year, 7-year, or 10-year level, and for meeting admission require- 
ments of vocational, specialized secondary, or semiprofessional schools 
and higher educational: institutions. They should not be confused 
with the part-time vocational training programs. 

Certificates granted to persons at the completion of part-time pro- 
grams are reportedly regarded in the Soviet Union as equivalent to 
-those granted in regular schools, There are many factors—some op- 
erational, some inherent—which result frequently in an inferior level 
of attainment. 

The provision of part-time educational facilities enables the State, 
to retain the full-time services of its labor force, and simultaneously 
to have its labor force in process of achieving additional training. The 


following sectjon describes and discusses in varying detail main types” 


of part-time general secondary educational facilities and notes the 
types of persons served. 2 
For a comprehensive treatment see: Fredrika M. Tandler. The Wogkera’ 


Faculty (Rabfak) System in the USSR. (Microfilmed Ph. D. dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1955), 338 p. . 
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Schools for Illiterates and Semi-Literates 


Considerable work in combatting illiteracy was done in the USSR 
before World War IT, but progress largely halted between 1941 and 
1945. Very little has been published since 1950 about the schools for 
illiterates and semi-literates or about the extent of current measures. 

At the end of the war the RSFSR Ministry of Education reported 
“at the present time the RSFSR hasa signifieant number of illiterates 
and semi-literates both among the adult population and the youth.” ? 
The fourth 5-year plan (1946-50) set out to remedy the situation. 
Persons between the ages of 14 and 50 were urged to join study circles 
and to accept individual and class instruction by regular school pri- 
mary grade teachers. The teachers were duty bound to help teach 
these people, The heads of sybdivisions of the ministries of education 
were to supply books, notebooks, and writing materials except in fac- 
tory schools where the trade unions were to furnish them. The whole 

“country was expected to cooperate in wiping out illiteracy, and thou- 
sands of literate children and adults became members of the so-called 
“Cultural Army” and were pressed into an “each one teach one” cam- 
paign. Literacy teaching constituted one of the many forms of 
“socially useful” work required of citizens. 

Recent Soviet claims are that illiteracy has been conquered and that 
such illiterates as remain are mostly people'too old to care, living in 
districts too remote to be easily reached by educational forces, or 
having family or tribal backgrounds too stubborn to be easily overcome 
by new forces. 

On the other hand, the reluctance of Soviet authorities to publish 
figures on the number and the enrollment of these schools may indicate 
a significant body of illiterates or semi-literates. It is known that these 
schools do not cover the whole primary program and that pupils com- 
pleting the course are not prepared to enter grade V. 


Schools for Adults : 


In each of the ministries of education a directorate supervises adult 
education at the primary-secondary level, including the formal schools 
for adults and the correspondence secondary schools. As noted in table 
11, p. 97, of 120,500 adults reported enrolled in 343 7-year and 10-year 


A. M. Danev, Narodnoe Obrazovanie, p. 262 ff. Decree of the RSFSR Ministry 
of Education, No. 620, June 27, 1946, “O Zavershenli Likvidatsii Negramotnosti 
i Malogramotnosti Vzroslogo Naseleniya RSFSR.” 
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‘Table 11.—Number of Establishments and Enrollment 
in Schools for Adults 1 
(At the beginning of the school year) 


N Number of students enrolled in grades 


0 

schools [reps | A 

I-IV Vun | VII-X) X | Total 

1 2 3 | 4 5 222727 

e (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) ; (099) 
19454) 164 1.6 15.9 13.7 4 7 31. 2 
1950-5. 400] 68] 364] 447 13.6 879 
1954-55 .ꝑ 376 50 330] 81.7] 31.5 120 6 
1955 53. 343 47 32. 2 83 6 32 0 120. 5 


Tsentral'noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Bovete Ministrov SSSR, Narodnoe 
Khoryaistoo SSSR; Statisticheskii Sbornik (Moskva: Gosudaratvennoe Statis- 
ticheskoe Iadatel’stvo, 1056), p. 225. 


schools in the USSR in the 1955-56 school year, 70 percent were in 
grades VIII-X. These schools are located primarily in large indus- 
trial centers. 


Correspondence Secondary Schools 


Correspondence secondary schools (zaochnye srednie shkoly) aim to 
meet the needs of people over 16 years of age in isolated areas such as 
the Kharbarovsk region in Russia's Far East, in Kazakh SSR and in 
Siberia, or who livè on board ship with the navy or the sea and river 
fleet. Total énrollment in 1955-56 js not known. On Oct. 1, 1952, 
Javestia reported that in the RSFSR more than 60,000 students were 
enrolled in the 80 correspondence secondary schools functioning in that 
republic. Although the immediate postwar years witnessed a gradual 
decline in this type of training, there now seems to be an expansion. 

Correspondence schools are established chiefly in the more highly 
populated areas. The curriculum and instructions originate in the 
ministries of education, while operating responsibility rests on local 
education authorities, school directors, and staffs. The local educa- 
tion authorities, who appoint directors of the regular secondary 
schools, also appoint directors of correspondence schools. When a 
correspondence secondary school has an enrollment of over 500 stu- 
dents, a deputy director for instruction is usually appointed. The 
school director selects his staff subject to approval by the local educa- 
tional authority. Generally, the teachers also hold positions in the 
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regular secondary schools, A correspondence secondary schoo] usu- 
ally has a librarian, a secretary, a typist, and a bookkeeper. f 

. Acting'às a central clearinghouse, the correspondence school oper- , 
ates through a number of subordinate study consultation centers, 
which may be organized where 40 or more students express a desire 
toenroll. In areas with gt least 5 of these centers a methods instructor 
usually helps supervise studies. The study consultation centers are 
manned principally by teachérs in the regular secondary schools, The 
correspondence school supplies its centers with approved textbooks, 
notebooks, and other school materials and helps organize tests and the 
annual final examinations. ‘ 

Instructions describe in detail the content of the lessons and meth- 
ods to be used in completing assignments. The programs provide for 
individual and group consultation at the centers. The timetable for 
consultation has been established at 8 hours a week for pupils in grades 
V-VII, and\6 hours a week for those in grades VIII-X. In addition, 
10 hours a waek is set asidg for ench grade so that teachers may review 
the required Written wordt hear oral reports, and explain particularly 
difficult questidns. It is not known how many hours of consultation 
are actually given at the centers: the time is probably less than is 
scheduled in many cases. In general, instruction is geared to groups 
of 30 pupils: in utlying aieas the suggested number of pupils per 
group is 10-15. Ste) 


„ 


Schools for Working Youth * 


After the Soviet Unign was attacked in June 1941, children who had 
reached 12 years of age Were needed to work in factories, plants, and 
agriculture. A fairly lakge number left school to help out in the war 
effort. Others, orphaned homeless, or otherwise left to fend for 
themselves, were forced to earn a living. The State issued a decree on 
July 15, 1943, “About the “ducation of Youth Working in Enter- 
prises,” which ordered enterprises employing a sizable number of 
children to: provide educational facilities in the plants so these and 
other employes might complete the 10-year school program. 

l 


Originally established as a war measure, these schools for working 


youth (shkoly rabochei molode hi) have been continued and ex? 


panded. After the war they were found suitable for meeting needs 


See A. M. Danev. Narodnoe Obrazo 
to the schools for working youth. A fo 
a school from September 1947 to June 104 
he attended, the basic provisions of the d 
are used In this section to shed light on pra 


le, p. 247-65, for fegistation pertaining 
er Soviet student who attended such 
affirmed that, at least in the school 25 
were carried out. His comments. 
tices in these schools. - 
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of returning veterans and other dislocated youth whose education had 
been interrupted and who could have been absorbed into the regular 
school system only with difficulty. 
Children and young adults bet ween 14 and 25 years of age who are 
regularly employed are admitted to these schools. About a third are 
reported to be between 18 and 22 years of age; more than a half be- 
tween 15 and 17.“ Students are required to buy their textbooks and 
materials. Since the program is recognized as equivalent to the regu- 
lar primary-séeqndary program, a student who has successfully com- 
pleted any grade of the regular school is admitted to the subsequent 
one in the part-time program and vice versa. A student who has com- 
pleted grade X in a school for working youth and passed the State 
matriculation examination is said to be entitled to seek admission to 
a university or institute on the same basis as graduates of the regular 
10-year schools. Since the mid-1950's, there has been evidence that 
these schools are becoming a standard channel for routing senior 


. secondary students considered tobe of noncollege caliber. 


Table 12 indicates the number of schools and enrollments reported 
for selected years. During the first decade of operation, 1943-53, the 
number of schools for working youth is reported to have increased 
3½ times and enrollment more than 7 times. During this period some 


_ $00,000 are stated to have received the T-year certificate and about 


x Table 12.—Number of Establishments and Enrollment 
` + in Schools for Working Youth ' 


, (At the beginning of the school year) 
— — ye 


— —— — — — 


(000) (000) 000) 
102 2 26 2 3484 
202 3 81.9] 338 3 
753.9 19544 1,416 6 
1, 387. 1 


799. 2 222 9 


1 Teentral'noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov SSSR, Narodnoe 
Khosyaistvo SSSR; Statisticheakii Sbornik (Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe Statis. 
ticheskoe Izdatel'stvo, 1956), p. 225. i 


E. N,»Medynskil. Prosveshrhenie t SERR, p. 111. 
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120,000 the 10-year certificate. Making these courses available to the | 
military forces since the school year 1949-50 has increased the enroll- 

ment. According to Pravda, there have been “numerous instances 
where young workers who wished to continue their education while. 
employed had been refused admission because there were not enough 
vacancies in the schools.” $ ` ; 

The schools have operated since their inception under the general 
supervision and control of the Directorate of Schools for Working and 
Rural Youth, and Adults, in each of the republic ministries of educa- 
tion. Classrooms, heat, light, laboratories, and equipment are pro- 
vided by industrial plants and factories, with local educational aut hor- 
ities furnishing teaching staffs, visual aids, and textbooks. Trade 
union councils at all levels are charged with fulfillment of decrees on 
these scliools by the management of industrial enterprises, Trade 
unions (1) help recruit students; (2) work out housing so that stu- 
dents have space in which to prepare their lessons; (3) provide read- 
ing rooms and reserve-shelves in trade union libraries; and (4) pub- ` 
licize, through press and radio, the, programs and results. _ 

Three fourths of the scHòols for working youth are listed us 10-year 
schools, one fourth as 7-year schools. Prior to 1954 there were no 
primary grades officially in this system. If a sufficient number of per- 
sons with incomplete primary education was found in one locality, a 
Preparatory class covering work of the lower grades was sometimes 
organized. Since 1954 formal classes for grades II through IV have 
been established. f 

These schools run on a 10-month schedule, from the first of Sep- 
tember to the end of June. The year is divided into two semesters— 
the first lasting 17 weeks, the second, 18 weeks plus 4 weeks for final 
examinations. Classes meet 4 days a week with’ consultation periods 
arranged for the Sth day. Theoretically, the schools operate on a 
shift system, paralleling the job shifts of the students. In practice 
the majority seem to function as night schools. Stated the- October 
1, 1952, issue of /avestia: . : j 

In the RSFSR only 571 of the 2,074 7-year.and 10-year schools for work- 
ing youth have their own educational Premises; all the others are accom- 
modated in the bulldings of the reguler schools and therefore can only 


qonduct courses for working youth at night in the third shift, from seren 
or eight o'clock on. à > > 


Articles in other papers confirm this state of affairs. - 

Since factory directors set working hours according to plant needs, 
the courses held there show a percentage of drop-outs, reported as over 
20 percent in some instances. Irregular attendance also presents a 


* Pravda, Oct. 9, 1954. ' 
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problem. A former student at such a school from 1947 to 1049 de- 
scribed the regime as follows > l 


< ‘Lectures were held four times weekly for 4 to 5 hours per day, from 
7: 00 to 11: 00 or 12:00 In the evenings. School days were Monday, Tuea- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. Attendance was obligatory, but a certain toler- 
ance was shown to students who did mias a day now and then; the school 
administration realized that all students had to work hard during the day 
to make thelr living, and Rometimes just couldn't manage to attend all the 


lectures. On the other hand, since enroNment waa on a voluntary basia, stu- 


dents did their best not to miss any lessons. Naturally, every lecture one 
missed would increase the homework load. 

Every lecture was 50 mloutes long with a 10-minute break between lec- 
tures. In addition to attending lecturer, students had to do homework, 
especially in the Russlan language, mathematics science, and feas often, 
geography and history. Studying waa done eitberright after school from mid- 
night on, or, much more often, on Wednesday or Baturday evenings, when 
there were no lectures In the school, or on Sunday, when there was no work 
at the plant or factory. 

Table 13, p. 102, lists the curriculum reported for the school year 
1954-55. The program of studies is a modified version of that in the 
regular primary-secondary scliools, and lasts the same number of years 
as the regular program. The syllabuses for the basic subjects of the 
Primary-secondary school are supposed to be covered in about two- 
thirds the usual instructional time. Difficulties arise because of 
pressure. 

Only subjects considered by Soviet authorities as of primary im- 
portance are taught. Science and mathematics which together re- 
ceive almost half the instructionad time—are emphasized and physical 
education and military training are excluded. Since it is impossible 
for students to take all subjects concurrently the subjects are presénted 
in cycles. It is considered essential to review systematically through- 
out the year because many of the students are not accustomed to study- 
ing and need to developskill in assimilating and' retaining the material 
presented. j fi - 

As may be noted in table 13, p, 102, 4 hours of consultation have been 
set aside each week for individual work with students who require 
special aid. It is reported that in practice these tutorial hours often 
turn into regular lectures. Consequently, instructors have little or 
no time to offer individual assistance to students. 


Because of inadequate time, there has been discussion of how best 


to test students. Although it is customary in Soviet secondary schools 
to question each student orally during the term, evening schools favor 
the more f̃apid written test procedures. One teacher noted that while 
he preferred to question students individually, to do so would mean 
he could give marks to only four or five in the class, and that too much 
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Russian language and lit- 
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Table 13.—Curriculum of schools for working youth: 1954—55! 
[Two numbers in a column Indicate hours for the first and second semesters! 


| Number of por per week in grade— i 
| 


Subject 


| 


Physica ou co salt coh ee 


1E. N. Medynskii, Prosveshchenie v SSSR, p. 112. (Moskva: Ministerstvo 
Prosveshcheniya RSFSR, Uchpedgis, 1955). 


time would be lost in such individual questioning at the expense of 
covering new material. i 


These tests are in addition to final examinations each year and State 


examinations given tó graduates of grades VII und X. 
en student in these schools describes the examination and 


g-regime in his school in this way : 


After completion of each grade, a student was required to pags~a final 
examination. Although, during the educational year, there was constant 
testing of students-in all subjects (which afforded the teachers quite a good 
knowledge of each student's performance and ability), the annual examina- 
tion was still given to ascertain his standing in a final and official way. 

Examinations were always attended by special representatives of the 


District’s Educational Board as well as by the school principal. Students Haase 


who failed the examination had to répeat the class ar study during -the 


summer months in preparation for a make-up examination the next fall. 


Students who passed the final examination were issued certificates of suc- 
cessful completion of the particular grade; they then had the right to enroll 
in the next higher grade of any regular Soviet school. I never heard of 


. 
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a case where a student was dismissed from school during the. school year 
for absenteeism or for unsatisfactory Work.“ 


The law provides that students preparing for the special State exam- 
inations at the completion of grades VII and X shall be given leave 
with pay to prepare for them: For grade VII—15 working days; for 
grade X—20 working days. Students in other grades are éligible for 


leave with pay opf xamination days only. 


Evening Schools for Rural Youth | oo 


The evening schools for rural youth (vechernie shkoly sel'skoi 
molodezhi) were established July 6, 1944, on the pattern of the schools 
for working youth and under the same directorate.’ Organized on 
a less formal basis than their industrial counterparts, they may be 
modified somewhat to suit conditions of a particular rural community. + 
As table 14, below, indicates, they offer principally primary and 7-year 
education. Facilities for completing grades VIII-X were not avail- 
able until the 195078. | - 

The schools are supervised by the Directorate of Schools for Work- 
ingand Rural Youth, and Adults in the ministries of education. They 
‘are organized in larger villages, on State farms, collective farms, and 


Table 14.—Number of Establishments and Enroliment 
$ in Evening Schools for Rural Youth: . 


(At the beginning. of the school year) 
! Number Number of students enrolled in grades— 
Year of m 
: schools | ! 
3 I-IV | V-VII | VEX! X | Total 


| 


| A 
4 i ? ry 
1 ö 6 7 
— ng De SE 


1945-46. n. --- -2-a 10, 108 212.5 122 44 334.9 
1950-5ßI1I 15, 564 259.8] 248 3 3. 6 0 3 511.7 
19545 12. 165 680320. 4 7. 4 1. 9 395. 8 
1955-56. 10. 772 44.1 | 277.8 23. 5 5. 1 345. 4 


1 Tsentral'noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Soyete Ministrov SSSR, 
Narodnoe Khozyaiswo SSSR; Statisticheskis Sbornik (Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe 
Statisticheskoe Iadatel'stvo, 1956), p. 225. 

— fie $ * $ 

° Conversation with a former evening school student. 
2A. M. Danev, Narodnoe Obrazovanie, p. 251-52. Decree of the USSR Council 
of People’s Commissars, No. 829, July 6, 1944, “Polozhenie vo Vechernikh 
Shkolakh Sel’skoi Molodeshi.” À s : 
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at machine tractor stations and receive equipment and facilities from 
the ministries of agriculture and State farms. 

Classes for children and young people 14 to 25 years of age meet in 
the evening, usually in the classrooms of regular schoo] buildings for 4 
hours, 5 times a week, during the 6-month slack season in agriculture; 
that is, for the 25 weeks between November 1 and May 1. Each class is 
supposed to consist of no more than 20 pupils; frequently fewer are 3 
reported. Teachers attempt to cover the same materials as regular 
schools at the same levels, but it is officially recognized that the quality 
of academic work is not up to standard, 

Operational and inherent problems plague these eve ing schools. 
First, the lack of a gpecially developed program with complementing 
textbooks causes difficulties. As one Soviet educator noted: a 

It is common knowledge that the programs in the regular general schools 

are overloaded with material and that the teachers can complete them only 

with difficulty in the 9-month school year. It is obvious that the teachers 

in the schools for rural youth have an impossibly difficult time trying to 
Present the same amount of material in 6 months, with shortened weeks of 
` instruction.’ 

Probably a major reason for difficulty lies in the fact that rural 
administrative units have given these schools little money and less at- 
tention.” Local educational authorities have provided inadequate À 
teaching staffs. “Asis known, teachers in schools for rural youth are 
also teachers in general schools. Often they view their work as an 
unwanted extra load, are negligent toward it, and prepare their les- 
sons poorly.” They also pointed out that many teachers “have had 
no experience in adult education, and so far nothing has been published 
which would aid them in solving the special teaching problems en- 
countered in these schools for rural youth.” Grown students with 
practical experience are studying from books written for children.” 10 

While the number of schools for working youth and their enrollment 
are reported as more than tripling since the war, enrollment in the 
schools for rural youth in the RSFSR, for example, shows no sig- 
nificant change: In 1947 the RSFSR reported an enrollment of 
199,700; u in November 1954 “slightly more than 200,000 people.” 12 
As a rule the enrollment plans appear to have been about 30 percent 
unfilled. ` : 


* Ievestiea, June 4, 1953. 

* Fsvestia, Oct. 1, 1952. 

» Ibid., June 4, 1958. 

* E. N. Medinsky, “The USSR,” The Year Book of Education (London: Evans 
Bros., Ltd., 1948), p. 414. g 7 

” Pravda, Nov. 2, 1964. 
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One point appears certain: the education of Soviet Russia's rural 
population continues to present a real problem, at the minimum hinder- 


ing the advancement of agricultural training and the demands of 
military training. 


Although the opening of new agricultural lands and the settlement of 


thousands of Soviet youth on them increases the need for rural youth 
school programs, their future appears to be undecided. It has been 
suggested that the 3-year vocational courses in agronomy should be 
supplemented with general educational: subjects, or in some way on- 


the- job training in agriculture should be coordinated and combined 


with general éducational trai ing. One of the difficulties is that to 
many youths who expect to be collective farmers for the rest of their 
lives, the traditional secondary school curriculum ms to offer little 
of practical significance. 3 

In any event, many Soviet officials consider the education of rural 
inhabitants ag the weakest part of the educational system and believe 
that the matter must be given prompt attention if the goal of “uni- 
versal 10-year education by 1960” is to be met. As educational levels 
and examination standards are raised, adequate educational provi- 
siong for older rural. citizens become more and more important if the 
State is to be served equally well by both its urban and its rural 
pal ‘ 


1 


Schools for Exceptional Children 


Research and pilot educational programs have resulted in the expan- 
sion and improvement of educational facilities for exceptional chil- 
dren. In the Soviet Union the following are considered exceptional: 
(1) Deaf and hard of hearing; (2) blind and partially- seeing; (3) 
mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed; (4) exceptionally 
bright; (5) artistically gifted; (6) those needing physical rehabilita- 
tion, such as the sick and crippled; and (7) homeless and orphaned, 
including those in residential military schools, Teachers are given 
special training tb work with exceptional children and by law are 
entitled to receive salaries 25 percent higher than teachers in regular 


school programs.. section describes some of the general educa- 
tional establishments provided for 7 children. * 


It has been argued that peasant 
degree for the slower development of educational programs in rural areas. 


N. I. Boldyrev. Direkttoy. Vol. 2, p. 228. Letter of Instruction NKF SSSR, 
Oct. 15, 1948, No. 668. n E 3 
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Mentally Retarded and Educationally N 


Schools for retarded children in the USSR are of different types: 
(1) For feeble-minded or encephalitic children; (2) for children whose 
retardation is believed physiological; (3) for children with partial 
defects of vision or hearing; (4) for children retarded because of ill- 
ness, absence from school, emotional problems, and similar causes 
which result in educational backwardness and in behavior problems. 
The process for determining how to classify a child may take 6 months 


to a year. 


These schools aim to provide general education and vocational train- 
ing to the limit of the child’s capabilities, insure good health, correct 
speech defects and inculcate habits of self-reliance and good behavior. 
Admission is determined by the entrance commission at each school. 
Only those believed capable of mastering the special syllabus are en- 
rolled, others are placed in special homes or in hospitals where psy- 
chiatric care is available. No tuition fee is quoted for these schools 
although room and board fees may be charged in accordance with 
family income for children living at such schools. 

Organization of the training program follows the pattern estab- 
lished for regular schools—academic calendar, class lessons of 45 
minutes’ duration, home work, examinations, oral recitations in class, 
and soon. The size of the student body is reportedly limited to 200, 
and class size to 16. The staff are trained in defectology, and in spe- 


. cialties they teach—speech correction, eurythmies, and so on. If after 


3 years at a special school the pupil has shown no progress, he either is 
to be returned to his parents or sent to a special home. 

Classes for educationally backward children may be organized at 
a regular school, although such children usually are sent to central 
city schools which have been established solely to help children with 
academic and/or behavior problems. Attention is accorded partic- 
ularly to physical education, extracurricular activities, and voca- 
tional training. Conferences with parents are held periodically, and 
methods of encouragement are employed to stimulate these children 
and help them return to regular schools. , 


Blind or Partially Seeing 5 


Some schools exist for children who are blind and others for the 
partially blind. An eye specialist is expected to determine the extent 
and nature of affliction. No child is to be admitted to either type of 
school who has an infectious eye disease or suffers from serious mental 
and motor retardation. 

Admission is controlled by a commission organized in association 
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with the local education authority and the ministry of education. It 
includes, in addition to the doctor at the regular school, an inspector, 
the director and two teachers from the school for the blind or for 
the partially seeing, and an eye specialist. They review each applica- 
tion and supplementary documents, interview the child, and then 
decide on admission. 4 $ 

The full Soviet 10-year primary-secondary curriculum is expected 
to be covered in 11 years (with the primary school lasting 5 years). 
In addition, beginning with grade V, vocational instruction is in- 
cluded in the curriculum to prepare children for certain occupationg 


if they do not continue their education in a higher educational 
institution. 


Deaf or Hard of Hearing 


There are also schools for: (1) Deaf mutes; (2) mentally retarded 
deaf mutes; (3) congenital hard of. hearing who can speak; (4) hard 
of hearing who have speech difficulty; and (5), children who have be- 
come deaf or hard of hearing. These schoo)s exist in the largest cities 
in the USSR and are planned fo serve surrounding areas. Generally 
they consist of a preparatory class and 8 grades which attempt to cover 
the basic subjects in the regular 7-year school. A few have classes for 
grades VIII to X. Deaf children with marked ability are eligible to 
enter higher educational institutions exempt from the standard en- 
trance examination. * i * ; 

e A 
4 


Children with delicate health, and illness such as tuberculosis and 
rheumhktie ailments may get medical treatment and simultaneously. 
continue their studies at combined boarding schools and sanitariums 
where they follow as closely as possible the normal syllabus. Some of 
these establishments are maintained by trade unions which report free 
care for children of members. A greater percentage, known as “forest 
schools,” are under the administration of the ministries of education, 
At forest schools parents are asked to pay for their children’s main- 
tenance in accordance with their means. During the 1954-55 school 
year, 35,000 children were reported as cared for in forest schools, 
Usually located on small farms in resort areas, they normally have 
orchards, vegetable gardens, poultry, bees, and cows, and offer the 
advantage of a healthful climate and nourishing f a ey 

The curriculum is modeled on that of the regular school although 
considerably curtailed. Lessons are short, half an hour being the 


Physical Rehabilitation 
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' l Children of railway workers with their teacher-nuree at a sanitarium 
school for physical rehabilitation. 


maximum length. Fresh air, correct diet, sleep, and rest periods are 
stressed more than lessons. Creative self-expression through the arts 
is considered important, and, in the rural setting, nature studies find 
a a special place in the curriculum. Some of the tubercular children 
are placed in open-air schools with classes for walking cases held out- 
of-doors if possible, and with individual coaching for the bed-ridden. 
For crippled children who are enrolled in special schools, the regular 
syllabus is followed-as closely as possible, combined with individual 
guidance to help pupils acquire maximum physical ability and learn a 
vocation. Children remain in these schools until. they are rehabili- 
tated or until the end of the school period, when they are 17 or 18. 


years of age. 5 b. 
; 
Ẹxceptionally Bright g Tift 
Some educational programs have been established to challenge ex- 
ceptionally bright children. en teachers in secondary schools spot 


children of marked academic ability, they are expected to make eyery 
effort to place them in programs directly sponsored by a university... 
There, in small groups, children work directly under the guidance of * $ 
professors ani it ente considered to be outstanding. A child es- 

pecially able in a field such as mathematics, for example, thenchas access | 


% 


4 > 
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to tutorial help in developing that ability. e Existing laboratory and 
library facilities are made available for work at a more advanced level 
than the average child can handle. On completion of this senior sec- 
ondary program, the child is automatically eligible for admission into 
a higher educational institution. 


Artistically Gifted 


+ 


In some of the larger cities of the Soviet Union there are 11-year 


schools for artistically gifted children (spetsial'nye shkoly mu- 
zykal'nogo i khudozhestvennogo vospitaniya) designed to develop 
natural talent as well as to provide a general education. Such schools 
are usually attached to a higher school of the same specialty. Thus, 
a music school Will be located near a conservatory, an art school near 
an instityte of art, a school of ballet adjacent to a theater. This ar- 
rangement facilitates use of professional staff from higher educational 
institutions and takes advantage of existing facilities such as music 
rooms and art studios. The schools are under the administration of the 
USSR Ministry of Culture; according to law, they are financed by the 
local department òf public education. 

When a child of 6 or 7 shows unusual talent, his kindergarten 
teacher, parents, or a friend may arrange for him to take a test in the 
local Pioneer Club or at an institute or conservatory. If the child 
shows promise he may be recommended for admission to a special 
school. In some cases, when the test is given at a distance from the 
child's home, the collective farm or other local organization bears the 
expense of the journey. A New York Times correspondent in the 
Soviet Union has written that of the 500 annual applicants for admis- 


sion to the Moscow Ballet School, 30 are accepted each: year—15 boys 


and 15 girls. “Three quarters of them survive the whole course and 
emerge after ten years at the age of 18 or 19 as superbly trained 
dancers.“ 10 = : v 

In general, music schools accept children of 7 or 8; exceptional 4. and 


SG. year- olds frequently are admitted to preparatory classes. The art 


schools usually accept students from the primary schools; that is, at 
about age 11, although here too there seems to be wide variation. The 


or d. 


18 Conversation Dec. 5, 1955, with a professor of history at Moscow University 
who formerly taught history in a Soviet secondary school. 

* Clifton Daniel, The Bolshevik and the Ballerina,” The New York Times Mag- 
arine, May 15, 1988, p. 14, 76, 78. 


14 ballet schools in the Soviet Union generally accept children of 7 
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Tuition is free in these schools, as is board when necessary. At the 
Moscow Ballet School, there is a “nationalities” section for “boarding 
stu rom the non-Russian Soviet Socialist Republics and from the 
countries of the people's democracies,” Sometimes stipends nre 
awarded. 

The curriculum includes the same basic syllabus as regular schools. 
In other respects each school has its own individuality. In grade IV 
at the Moscow Art School, regular subjects take up 28 hours a week 
and special subjects, 8 hours a week—a total of 36 hours compared with 
26 hours in a regular school. By the time the child is in grade VII. 
the proportion is 24 hours à week for general subjects and 18 for 
special studies or a total of 42 hours a week compared with 31 hours in 
the regular school. At the Moscow ballet school in addition to the 
regular academic course of the 10-year secondary school, pupils take 
dancing 2 or 3 hours a day in the lower grades and 4 or 5 hours a day 
in the senior classes. Because practicing absorbs so much of the day, 
the schools for artist igally gifted children take 11 years for the regular 
10-year primary-secondary school curriculum. i 

Pupils demonstrate their achievement at weekly art exhibita, con- 
certs, and progranis in the schools. Attendance at art galleries, 
theater, opera, and at symphony concerts is required as an integral 
part of the training. If at graduation from the junior secondary 
school at the age of 14 or 15, the child’s talent is not considered to be 
exceptional, he may enter an art or music technicum to train for gen- 
eral work in the profession. Only outstanding pupils continue in 
special schools, graduate at about 17 years of age, and enter a con- 
serwatory or art institute for advanced training, or perform in the big 
national theaters and concert halls. . i 
_ These schools appear to typify Soviet training policy. While there 
are not many of them, quality of instruction and facilities for teaching 
are reportedly the best available. Enrollment is small as the Soviet 
regime has erdered it that way. In planning for its total economy 
the State does not need many artists, but wants those it has to excel. 
The pupils are trained not because they have within them a burning 
desire for creative expressign in an artistic medium but because it is 
believéd that with their talents so trained the pupils later will serve 
the best interests of a State. 8 


\ 
Children’s Homes 


The chaos of the 1917 Revolution, famines and disruptions in the 
1920's, economic and socjal upheavals including purges in the 1930's, 
and war in the 1940s left the Soviet Union with a vast number of home- 
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less and vagrant children. The organization of children's homes 
(detskie domy) begun in the early days of the regime, continues today. 
These residential establishments for homeless children are regarded by 
Soviet authorities as integral components of the educational system. 
The homes are administered and financed by a special department in 
‘each of the ministries of education. Professional staffs are subject 
to the Sue regulations as teachers in regular schools, 

In the category of homeless children in need of full support are: 
(1) orphans without relatives able to care for them; (2) children who 
lost contact with parents and relatives during the war; (3) children 
taken from their families by court decision because of parental abuse 
or because their parents are considered to be criminal, immoral or 
otherwise unfit according to Soviet political and social standards} 
and (4) abandoned children. \ 

Into the category of homeless children needing partial support fall: 
(1) vagrants whose parents are unable to support them, or are (tem- 

` porarily absent,” and (2) children completely dependent upon mothers 


‘of the 393,000 children reported to be in these homes, about 120,000 
had one parent. living—usually a mother—and about 20,000 had both 
Parents. Of the orphans and semi-orphans, the Soviets estimate 80 
percent lost their parents during World War II."" 

Some children’s homes care only for children of preschool age. The 
rest are for children in the 7- to 16-year-old-bracket. A few of the 
lutter are classified as special children's homes with enriched instruc- 
tion in music, grt, and sculpture. Children / in these establishments 
are scheduled for thorough communist indoctrination and upbringing. 
Almost all children in the appropriate age group are reported ta be 
members of the Pioneers; 40 percent of the older children members 
of the Komsomol organization.” Extracurricular programs char- 
acterize children’s homes, and vocational training receives substan- 
tial emphasis, 


Boarding Schools 


The 20th Congress of the Communist Party decided in February 
1955 to establish boarding schools ( shkoly-internatov) throughout the 
country. According’ to this decision, the schools were scheduled to 
begin operation in 1956-57 and to a@nit children of widows and chil- 
dren of parents who work. Children are to live at the schools the 


"E. N. Medynskii, Prosveshchende v BSBR, p. 119, 
"Ibid, p. 1. 


| 
who are unable to provide adequaté support. In the RSFSR in 1946 N 
2 
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year round, and parents will be permitted to visit them during the | 
vacation periods. The fees charged parents are to be based on family 
income. Children of parents withalow income or from large families 


are to be admitted free of charge. ~“ 


Boishol Theater Ballet · School children performing the Suvorov dance in 
_ the Tschaikovsky Concert Hall, Moscow. i 


4 


Military and Naval Schools” 


The Suvorov military and Nakhimov naval boarding schools, estab- 
lished during World War II had a two-fold purpose: to provide free 
care and education for war orphans.of Soviet officers, enlisted men and 
partisans, and to train a body of young boys from which future officers 
of the armed services would emerge. The schools took their names 
from Alexander Suvorov, an eminent military commander of the time 


* Bolshaya Sovetakaya Entelklopedia, 2d ed., Vol. 29 (1954), p. 271-72: and 
Vol. 41 (1956), p. 194-95 ; and George 8. Counts, The Challenge of Soviet, Bduca- 
tion (New York : McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957), p. 258-60. 
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of Catherine the Great, and Pavel Nakhimov, a brilliant naval com- Z 
mander during the Crimean War. 

In decrees relating to the establishment of these schools, it is stated 
that they are patterned after the pre-revolutionary “cadet schools.” 
Boys who have finished grade III of regular school are eligible for 
admission to the Suvorov schools, and 12- or 13-year-olds who have 
completed grade V are ready to enter the Nakhimov schools. Both 
types offer the regular 10-year curriculum with special emphasis on 
mathematics and, in addition, drill, target practice, use of weapons, 
and fundamentals of military theory. Physical training includes 
riding, fencing, and field sports. Summer camps operated by both 


tire, and the atmosphere is reportedly one of smartness and military 


efficiency. The enrollment ranges between 150 and 500 pupils. 
High- ranking officers generally head these schools, and civilian men 


tion. These unit heads are to know the boys thoroughly, not 
only their school activities but their interests, problems, and back- 


grounds as well. They supervise the homework and out-of-class time 


of their charges and encourage and reprimand them. 

Each officer is required to keep a detailed observation diary or 
dossier on each boy in his unit which serves as a record on the boy and 
his family and as a basis for evaluating the officer. During their last 
year at the school, the boys are interviewed by a commission from the 
ministry responsible for the school. It is claimed that pupils in these 


schools are not compelléd to choose a military career and that they may 


apply to a civilian higher educational institution for preparation as 
engineers, doctors, or teachers. In practice, it appears that the ma- 
jority of graduates eventually enter the Soviet armed forces. 
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Chapter VI 
Extracurricular Work-Activities 


i 


XTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES are an integral part of the 
Soviet educational system. They include “work” programs or- 
ganized for children after class at school (vneklassnaya rabota), or at 
establishments specifically created to provide for and supervise out-of- 
school activities for Soviet children (vneshkol'naya rabota) and to 
keep their holidays and summer vacations occupied. 
Regardless of type, activities are planned and integrated with the 
school curriculum, Each of the ministries of education in the Soviet 


Union has its directorate for extracurricular activities, The Com- 


munist Party works directly with the Nation’s children and through 
the Party youth organizayions, the Pioneers and Komsomola, actively 
providing for children's out¢of-school activities. So do the trade 
unions. Financial provisions for extracurricular activities are inte- 
gral parts of the education budgets of each of the sponsors. The State 
bears most of the financial burden; part of it comes out of Party funds 
and those of local organizations, factories, and collective farma 

This chapter describes some of the provisions for the activity of 


_ Soviet children outside the formal school program which the Party 


and State have developed and fostered. Extracurricular activities for 
university and institute students are discussed i in the chapter on higher 
education. 


Purpose 


The Soviet authorities believe that providing for out-of-class time 
of Soviet children through a planned extracurricular program is im- 
portant. First of all, a vast number of children live in 1- or 2-room 
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apartments, from which their parents are absent during the day. To 
prevent youngsters from falling into mischievous or delinquent be- 
havior through idleness or nowhere to go, Soviet-planners make as 
careful arrangements for keeping their time filled as they do for out- 
lining any other part of Soviet life. Through after-school and out- 
of-school programs the communist education of the Nation’s youth is 
expanded and intensified. 

Secondly, and of equal importance, is the function extracurricular 
activities perform as a supplement to the regular primary-secondary 
school curriculum. Because Soviet educators believe that boys and 
girls must sample each of the basic disciplines before graduating, the 


required curriculum is uniform and heavily weighted on the academic 2 
side. Soviet edücational authorities refer to extracurricular activities 


as a means through which Soviet young people can find an outlet for 
individual interests, develop individual aptitudes and talents, uncover 
hidden abilities, and be encouraged to develop ingenuity. The atten- 
tion given these activities and their coordination with the regular 
school program indicate that they are relied upon to undergird class 
work and to carry out projects which will directly benefit the school 
and indirectly, the State. 

For example, around the required study of the Russian language 
and the rules of grammar voluntary extracurricular activities are or- 
ganized to reinforce and enlarge the required language minimum ; 
namely: Editing, writing, proofreading the school wall-newspaper; ! 
participating in literary or debating clubs; serving as class officer or 


speaking at meetings; performing in school plays; and serving on a 
‘ committee carrying on correspondence with other schools. ` 


In school workshops pupils may make test tube racks for chemistry 
laboratories, pointers for geography classes, and geometric shapes 
for use in advanced mathematics classes; they may also undertake 
such work as rebinding worn library books and textbooks and mak- 
ing bookcases and tables. 

The use of extracurricular activities to extend classroom instruc- 
tion-is particularly evident in science clubs. Pupils interested in 
chemistry, for example, may carry out a variety of experiments in 
which they learn advanced laboratory techniques and undertake more 
difficult chemical analyses. The work of the physics clubs may be 
experimental—in radio, aviation, electricity, remote. control of ma- 
chinery, and other subjects in which it seems particularly desirable 
to awaken and develop the interest of young experimenters. Or it 


4 newspaper compiled on a bulletin board rather than printed and dis- 
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may involve learning research techniques through preparation of 
papers on the history of physics or threugh compilation of digests of 
popular accounts of current physical theories. When charts, models, 
or pieces of apparatus made in these circles are found useful in the 
regular school physiés lessons, they may be manufactured for mass 
distribution or suggested for duplication in other schools. 


Activities at School 


Extracurricular activities at nee take two forms: Those organized 
in special clubs (kluby) or circles (kruzhki) and those organized for 
general student participation (massovaya vneklassngya rabota). The 
latter are designated as “general out-of-class work.” For the younger 
children both kinds of activities have the character of play; as the 
age level rises the activities become more complicated and serious. 
Games grow into organized sports. Imaginative and constructive play 
develops into work with Ware artistic, literary, or scientific 
content. 

School clubs and circles can 1 be roughly divided into the following 

categories: (1) General-educational and scientific—such as literary 
clubs, clubs for young mathematicians, historians, geographers, ex- 
plorers, or astronomers; (2) artistic—such as clubs devoted to drama, 
choral and instrumental music, ballet and folk dancing, drawing, 
painting, and sculpture; (3) handicraft and technical—such as the 
“Skillful Hands” circle for children in grades III-V and circles 
specializing i in sewing, radio, photography, airplane models, naval 
craft engines; (4) athletics—including clubs for field sports, gym} 
nastics, mountain climbing, skiing, and skati 

Participation is “voluntary-compulsory’ (dobrovol’na-prinuditel. 
no). Children are usually not assigned to clubs. In the interest of 
the State they are expected to participate and are required to confine 
their participation to one, or at most, two groups at a time. Circles 
meet several times a week for 2 or 3 hours after class. In séme-circles 
children are grouped on the basis of interest, _ irrespective of age or 
grade. In others grouping approximates the age- gradeslevel. 

As a rule, activities are supervised by train leaders and-\pstructors 

` aided and assisted by students from er-training Institutions as 
part of their practice teaching. The serviced of some regular school 
teachers are enlisted although this practice reportedly has decreased 
as more and more persons have been trained for after-school club 
work, | 
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` 9 Chuvash Autonomous SSR. La * 


r Directions on 105 a e should be organized and run are centrally 
prescribed. Syllabuses outlining the material to be covered and cor- 
related with the required school curri ate sued regularly, as 
are teaching aids and work plans. e consultation and close 
cooperation between circle leader and class teacher are expected. 

Extracurricular activities for ‘general pupil participation m a 
are organized by the School director, and often scheduled during the i 
evening. They may take thé form of concerts, special . a 
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plays and shows, excursions, or lectures and meetings where authors, 
musicians, industrial engineers, scientists, and others may tell abòut 
their work or perform for the pupils, read excerpts from their poetry 
or prose, show slides of travels and explorations, and soon. 

Many similar activities are found in schools of the US. There are 
major differences. Soviet programs are centrally planned, controlled, 
and integrated into school work. Educators ip the US recognize the 
importance of constructive activity and appreciate the educational 
dividends which clubs provide. Extracurricular activities in the US 
usually originate spontaneously and develop in keeping with interests 
of the children. The added understanding of regular school subjects 
which is gained through extracurricular activities contributes to the 
individual advancement of pupils. 


Activities Organized Outside the School 


The largest variety of extracurricular programs is organized at 
establishments created primarily to prévide activities for the out-of- 
school time of children. These activities are under Communist Party 
and trade union auspices. The Party establishments, called “Pioneer 
Palaces” and “Pioneer Houses,” are duplicated to a large extent in 


clubs, knowmas Palaces and Houses of Culture, which are maintained 


by trade unions. At such clybs, which are integrated with the school 
curriculum, members and their families may engage in the same kinds 
of extracurricular activities as those available in the schools. There 
also are children’s theaters, movies, television programs, nationwide 
clubs for “Young Technicians” and “Young “Naturalists,” athletic 
‚clubs, and in à few cities junior-sized railways and fleets manned and 
operated by children. 


Pioneer Palaces and Houses 


Pioneer Palaces and Pioneer Houses acquired their names in the 
early days of the Communist regime when they were organized for 
members of the Young Pioneers. By 1954 an estimated 75 percent 
of the eligible age group were Pioneer members; today the Pioneer 
club houses are open to children between 7 and 18 years of age who 
have good marks in school. Activities roughly divide inta. those 
dealing with the arts and those with the sciences, although each term 
is broadly defined. Boys and girls who wish to become members of 
a Pioneer Palace are given two, weeks in which to decide on the 
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Opora ciel rehearsing at the Leningrad Paiace of Pioneers. 


circle they wish to join. Once their choice is made they are expected. 


to rema in in the circle at least a year. 


Facilities of the Pioneer Palaces in Leningrad, Tashkent, Alma- 
Ata, Ashkabad, Tbilisi, and many other cities are reportedly extensive, 
The one in Leningrad, for example, formerly was an imperial palace. 
It is one of the largest and most elaborate in the country with a library 
and provisions for activities in’ technology, science, art, sports, and 


political work. Its technology division, for example, claims: (1) An 


aviation engineering section with shops for work in aerodynamics, 
motors and engines for aircraft, model airplanes, and gliders; (2) a 
transportation section with workshop facilities for learning about 
motors; railroads, ship building, and city electric transport systems; 
(3) a photography motion-picture section with laboratories and dark- 


_ Tooms; (4) à communications section with rooms set aside for work 


with radio, telephone, and telegraph equipment; (5) an electrical 
power section with 5 laboratories; (6) a mechanics section; (7) a 
graphics section; (8) a carpentry-mechanics section (9) a machinist, 
pipefitter, repair, or installation mechanics section; (10) a laboratory ` 
for work with house painting techniques; (11) a machine assembly  -: 
laboratory; and (12) `a machine construction section." Re ga 
Arts activities are provided for by: A theater for stage plays and 


ee) t z 
"See E, N. Medynskii, Prosveshohenie v SSSR, p. 07. 
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movies; a hall for concerts and dances; music rooms for glee clubs, 
orchestras, or for private lessons; and an auditorium seating some 150 
people for lectures. There also is a library and a reading room, sèv- | 
eral studios for painting ahd sculpture, and facilities for games and 
sports. There are rooms where younger children may engage in hand- 
icrafts and art work or where they mg read or ligten to stories. 

Since Pioneer Palaces are centers for cultural education where 
valnes are to be inculcated, draperies, carpets, sculpture and paint- 
ings, plush furniture and ornate fixtures are purposely designed to ex- 
pose children to luxurious surroundings. 

In charge of a Pioneer Palace is a staff consisting of the director, 
his assistant, the bursar, general office employees, and instructors. In 
1955 at one of the Pioneer Palaces in Tbilisi, capital of the Georgian 
SSR, 80 full-time and 120 part-time instructors were reported to be 
directing approximately 400 clubs or circles. Many instructors are 
regarded ag authorities in their particular fields—professors, chem- 
ists, physicists, engineers, musicians, artists, ballet mistreases, athletic 

coaches. According to reports, they frequently “donate” part of their 
time. A certain amount of such “socially useful” work is required of 
every Soviet citizen. 

Opportunities for experience in government are provided through 
election of members to the “Pioneer's Committee.“ In addition, circles 
have their young chairmen and secretaries who help circle instructors. 
Pioneer Houses are modest versions of the Palaces. 


— 


— Houses for the Arts Education of Children ` 


Music, art, dramatics, and handicrafts organized on an extracurricu- 
lar basis are supervised and directed by regional institutions known as 
“Central Houses for the Arts Education of Children.” Hero research ` 
is carried out on types of activities to be made available and on meth- 
ods of presentation. Groups of youngsters participate in experi- 
mental programs at the Central Houses under research staff super- 
vision. The staff studies and discusses Songs, plays, dances, games, 
and craft work and writes up projects it considers worthy of introduc- 
tionelsewhere. * 

Central Houses are responsible for publishing songs, plays; games, 
and dances; issuing instruction manuals on methods of organization 
and presentation; distributing aids and directions to those working in ` 
this field; and training leaders ard instructors—particularly those 
for the communist youth organizations. In addition, Central Houses 
maintain correspondence advisory service, f 
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Children’s N in the Metallurgists’ Palace 
of ture, Magnitogorsk. 


Other Organized Activities 


Young Naturalist Stations have’ been designed for boys and girls 
especially interested in living things. They, too, are organized both 
centrally and locally, with the central stations providing direction and 
assistance through regular publication of syllabuses and courses of 
instruction and through correspondence with ‘young naturalists 
throughout the Soviet Union. Youngsters are encouraged to collect 
specimens of local flora and fauna, and perform simple planting, graft- 
ing, and soil experiments. 2g oe S 

Technical Stations are clubs where boys and girls are taught to 
make things and to observe how they work. Two or three days a week 
pupils with an inventive or mechanical bent are scheduled to meet and, ` 


under the guidance of science teachers or engineers, construct working 


models of planes and boats, build and assemble radio transmission 
and reception apparatus, and participate in similar activities. . 

Children's Raflways and Children’s Fleets, used primarily during 
summer holidays and on Sundays, provide another type of extracur- 
ricular activity planned for its educational value. More than a dozen 
junior-sized railways in various cities of the USSR are maintained, 


. operated, and managed by boys and girls between the ages of 11 and 
17 who have received instruction from railway engineers. Each train 
~ has about 8 cars large enough for geveral- children and runs on some 


21% miles of track. Children’s Fleets of motor and sailing craft at 
some of the Soviet sea and river ports are organized in a similar way. 
Sports for children are receiving increasing attention both as a 
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result of official interest in achieving international prestige in the ath- 
letic arena and as a means of combatting delinquency and hooligan- 
ism. Sports circles in schools and clubs are: expanding as: more 
coaches and athletic directors are being trained; children’s sports 


‘owing in favor. 


or are being built in the larger cities. Supervised water sports 
a A 


Theaters 7 


The theater is extensively used in the Soviet Union as an extracur- * 
ricular activity for youth. e Soviet boys and girls under 16 
Jears of age are prohibited by law from attending adult movies or 
theatrical performances in the evening, authorities provide special 
movies and plays for school children. These performances many of 
them free or with low admission fees are integrated with the school 
curriculum. Ued k 

Children’s theateis, each with permanent orchestra, producers, scene 
designers, and workshops for making properties and costumes, are 
located in various centers in the Soviet Union, The tasts are com- 
posed/of professional actors. Associated with some of these theaters - 
are schools for training future actors, producers, and other theatrical 
talent. An educator is usually included in the staff to maintain liaison 
with the schools. Plays called for in the school syllabus are included: 
in the regular repertory, and, although the production plans generally 
are drawn up for the entire year, schools may request a special play 
connected with some subject pupils are studying. 

An increasing number of free puppet theaters cater to the entertain- 
ment of children under 7. (entral puppet theaters with workshops 
and libraries, guide local theaters in costuming, story selection, and 
staging techniques. Animal and fairy stories are the usual themes of 


puppet shows, with plenty of voeal music incorporated in the produc- 


tions. Children come in parties from kindergartens or are brought by 
their families, Traveling companies give puppet shows to children 
in rural areas. ag y ` 

Performances for primary school children are given in the after- 
noon after classes. Plays for secondary school pupils—12 to 17 or 18 
years of age—are scheduled for about 6 p. m. Children generally 
attend in school parties; those whose behavior at school has been un- 
satisfactory may be excluded as punishment. Plays presented are 
those considered suitable to the age level of the audience. Popular 
with primary school children are the fairy tales and children’s stories 
of many lands presented as plays or operettas. .Dramatized versions 
of Kipling’s Just So Stories and of Mowgli are frequent presentations 
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Adventure stories—some of them dealing with war heroes and inci- 


dents—are equally popular. ; 

The older age group see classics such as Romeo and Juliet or plays 
dealing with “the great adventure of socialist construction” or with the 
life and work ofthose considered to be great scientists. In this way 
the Soviet * hopes to motivate youth for careers in science and 
industry. e ; 

One of the components of the Union-Republic Ministry of Culture 

is the Chief Directorate of Cinemaphotography—responsible for cre- 
ation and production of films considered desirable for the education 
and entertainment df the Soviet people. Producing movies for 
children is the responsibility of a section of this Chief Directorate, 
working in collaboration with the republic ministries of education. 
Movies are made for school children “in accordance with our requests 
and directions,” stated the Minister of Education in the RSFSK ina 
conversation with Willitm Benton who visited the Soviet Union in 
1955.“ i i ‘ 
The 1954 film catalog distributed by the Union-Republic Ministry of 
Culture lists 937 titles for children, many grouped aroynd basic sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. Those relating to astronomy, for 
example, deal with such topigs as the universe, thunder and lightning, 
solar and lunar eclipses, the rainbow, the changing of the seasons; 
and the sun. Sample titles of movies about physica include: A Drop 
of Water,” “Inthe World of Crystals,” “In the Laboratory of the Sun,” 
“Rays of the Spectrum,” and Marked Atoms.” | 

While a majority of the children’s films are produced specifically 
to supplement class lessons, many films, reportedly excellent by US 
standards, deal with Soviet industry, agriculture, physical culture 
and sports, medicine, fire-fighting, traffic regulations, and arts. As 
with theatrical presentations, movies are produced for special age 
groups. ‘ 


* é 


Broadcasting i ~ 


Radio and television are becoming more important in the extracur- 
ricular life of Soviet school children. No restrictjons in the USSR bar 
the broadcasting or televising of the latest plays, films, operas, concerts, 
ballet performances, symphonies, or sports events considered ap- 
propriate for school children. Radio programs are available 24 hours 


a day on approximately 10 million privately owned sets (compared 


*“William Benton Reports on the Voice of the Kremlin” (Educational and 
Classroom Films), The 1056 Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the Year 
(Chicago: P. F. Collier & Bon, 1956). Feature article. Pages unnumbered, 
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with about 110 million in the US in the same year, 1953) and on ap- 
proximately 30 million loud-speakers set up in public places and wired 
to community antennas, Radio Moscow, reports William Benton, de- 
votes about 50 percent of its time to good music, .30 percent to drama, 
and 20 percent to oral presentation—news, international affairs, sports, 
popular science, agriculture, talks by people in industry, government, 
and ee arts, and children’s programs. 
Viet television programs are available only during the evenings 
Monday through Saturday, and from 2 to 11: 30 p. m. on Sundays. 
They consist primarily of major dramatic productions, operas, and 
ballet performances—generally live—running from 2½ to 3 hours. 
There are also feature and educational -films running from 30 to 90 
minutes. While in 1955 there were reported to be 1 million privately 
owned television sets plus thousands of publicly owned ones, the 
USSR hopes by 1958 that 6 or 7 million sets will be privately owned. 
Mr. Benton noted that there were 3314 million TV receivers in the US 
in 1955, but only from 7 to 10 million outside the US. 

He reports: “Broadcasting within the Soviet Union, both radio and 
television, is far less thoroughly exploited for propaganda purposes 
than we Americans might suppose, in view of our own experience 
with its potentialities in advertising and politics.” He quotes Mr. 
Skachko, Deputy Minister of Culture in the Ukraine, as saying that 
no politics is carried on programs for children under ten “because 
they wouldn't listen;” as for the older youngsters, “we try to give 
them an idea of what is happening in the world—and one lecture a 
week is to help them understand Marxism as taught them in the 
schools.” 0 


Vacation Activities 


Under Party and State auspices organized vacation activities are 
planned to provide supervision for many of the children otherwise 
unattended because both parents work. During the summer, groups 
of school children attend numerous Pioneer camps and hundreds of 
other children attend camps organized by trade unions of which their 

parents are members. a 

~ Under the guidance of more than 100 children’s excursion and tour- 
ist centers, thousands of pupils are taken on trips within the USSR. 
Some go on hiking tours or climb mountains. Others take cycling tripe. 
Still otters explore rivers by boat or raft. Itineraries prescribed often 


Ibid., (Broadcasting). A 
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include visits te historical spots, construction sites, age plants and 
factories, and model collective and State farms. Children camp out 
of doors at night. Part of the program includes preparing collections 
of plants, butterflies, other insects, rocks, and so on for presentation 
to schools in the fall. Leaders of these summer activities usually are 
school teachers, senior Pioneer leaders, or students training to be 
teachers and senior leaders. : 

Winter holidays are equally planned and supervised. Children are 
taken to visit exhibitions of work done by pupils in the clabs of young 
technicians, biologists, model' aircraft builders, and similar groups. 
Young chemists, physicists, historians, and nature-lovers hold con- 
ferences and‘science fairs in larger urban cities. A program of chil- 
dren’s sports events is also mapped out for the holidays Hockey | 
championship contests, ice skating competitions, ski meets, and other 
contests are all organized by the State. 

Soviet museums and exhibitions welcome school children. Some 
300 school classes reportedly visit the Tretyakov Art Gallery of Mos- 
cow during the holiday period. The Leningrad Hermitage arranges 
excursions for children and provides a series of special lectures for 
pupils from upper-grades to acquaint them with its collection and 
the history of Russian and world art. The Lenin Museum of Moscow 
appoints children's guides to serve school children: during the winter 
holidays. A series of lectures on celestial bodies and the solar system 
isgivenattheKieyplanetarium. = |, ` 

In some cities such as Riga, capital of the Latvian SSR, winter reo- 
reation camps are opened for the holidays. The children spend a good 
part of the day in the open air, engaging in sports and games. In ad- 
dition, camps hold morning and evening gatherings for discussion o 
such topics as “the peace effort of the Soviet peoples,” “the great con- ` 
struction projects of communism,” “the achievements of Soviet science 
and technology,” new books, and 80 forth. 

Since the Communist Party does not recognize religion, Christmas 
or Hanukkah celebrations are not authorized for Soviet children. In- 
stead, the State substitutes New Year festivities, with a Grandfather 
Frost instead of Santa Claus and a New Year’s Fir Tree instead of the 
Christmas Tree, In some 360 cities of the USSR New Year's festivals 
are arranged by the Party and State through the trade unions. Lighted | 
fir trees are set up in community centers—clube, schools, Palaces of 
Culture, theaters, and Pioneer Palaces and Houses. 1 

The largest celebration takes: place in the white marble. Hall of | 
Columns d? the Moscow House of Trade Urions where a huge fir tres 
is lavishly decorated. The lobbies of the Hall of Columns are deco- <: 
rated by State-supported artists and sculptors. Visitors come from ` 
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around the country to see the tree, which stays lighted for 2 weeks. 
Parties for children include dancing around the tree (p. 126), per- 
formances by trained animals, puppet. plays, and dramatic scenes 
presented by State-supported actors. te os 
Extracurricular activities in the Soviet Union form a definite part 
of the educational program and serve simultaneously as media through | 
which communist ideas and ideals are to be impressed upon the minds 
of children. They are intended to mold the development of boys and 
girls to make useful servants of the Party and the State. ` 
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l D THE USSR where skilled and semiskilled manpower ff factory, 
office, and farm has been in critical supply for many years and 
where industrialization and mechanization have intensified demand, 
vocational training and: retraining have been accorded considerable 
attention. The function of the training is to enable men and women to 
acquire or improve their skills, knowledge, working habits, and 
titudes to make them capable workers for the communist caugh | 

Vocational education in the USSR is training for a specific job or 
type of work in industry or agriculture, with instructional programs 
reflecting different and nstantly changing occupational needs. This 
chapter, therefore, merely outlines in general terms the types of voca- 
tional training for industry and agriculture for Soviet youth. 

Unlike the US where extensive vocational education is an integral 
part of public school offerings, the Soviet Union maintains a variety of 
terminal vocational. programs which are administratively and organi- 
zationally separate from the regular school system. Training is avall- 
able to persans over the age of 14 in a network of schools administered 
federally by the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves under the USSR 
Council of Ministers and in schools, courses, and on-the-job training 
programs organized by ministries or other governmental agencies for 
their own employees or for workers for whom they are primarily 
responsible. 

Vocational training fof industry is offered in: (1) Basic elementary 
vocational schools; (2) 1- and 2-year vocational technical schools 
training graduates of the 10-year school in specified technical trades; 
(3) State and employer-operated schools and courses ranging in length 
from 3 months to 2 years; and. (4) formal and informal on-the-job 
and job-related training programs organized by individual factories, ~ 
plants, and-other economic units. ‘ 
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Basic Elementaty Vocational Schools 
for Industry 


Basic vocational schools train adolescents for industrial employment 
as semiskilled and skilled workers. These schools, sometimes referred 
to as lower professional educational institutions (nizshie profes- 
sional’-nye uchebnye zayedeniya), are known popularly as “labor re- 
serve schools” since ine of the four principal types of training 
programs offered are under the Labor Reserves Administration. The 
four types are: 

1. Schools for factory and plant training or FZU schools 
(fabrichno-zavodskie uchilishcha) with courses of 12 to 18 months’ 
duratiom primarily to train workers for light industry. Although an 
integral part of the elementary vocational training program, these 
schools are managed by plants and factories to which they are at- 
tached: They are not part of the dabor reserves system, 

2. Factory apprentice or FZO schools (shkoly fabrichno-zavodskogo 
obucheniya) with 6-month to 1-year courses to train youths between 
16 and 19 years of age, irrespective of previous education, as semi- 
skilled workers for basic industries (concrete workers, stonecutters, 
house painters, streetcar line tepairmen, plastefers, and mass-produc- 
tion workers). ; iS. 

3. Two-year trade schools (remeslennye uchilishcha ) open to boys 


and girls bet ween the ages of 14 and*17 (usually with 7-year education), 


offering training in different trades, primarily for work in ocean 
and river transport, in the communications industry (printing and 
publishing), and in metallurgical, chemical, mining, and petroleum 
industries. 

4. Railroad schools ( zheleznodorozhnye uchilishcha) similar to the 
trade schools. They prepare machinists’ hel pers, traffic control work- 
ers, mechanics for repairing locomotives and railroad cars, and book- 
keepers. jos 

J 


+ 


Thes Tyining of an industrial labor force was undertaken 
in the first years of the Soviet regime. In 1920 schools for factory and 
plant training—FZU schools were get up primarily il the metal and 
textile industries. By 1921, 43 such schools were reported with 2,000 
pupils. The system spread to other fields of industry, and by 1923 
50,000 pupils were reported to be in FZU schools. 
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During the 1920’s a large percentage of the youth enrolled in FZU 
schools were semiliterate. The period of training, therefore, was of 
8 or 4 years’ duration with general educational subjects occupying 
half the instructional time or 4 hours a day in the first 2 or 3 years, and 
2 hours daily in the final year. Vocational and industrial training ab- 
sorbed the time remaining in each 8-hour day. As the educational 
level of the applicants impraved, the FZU courses were shortened. 
Since 1933 most of them extend‘from 12 to 18 months, with a few last- 
ing 2 years. s . 5 

The period of greatest growth was between 1930 and 1932, when 
FZU schools were reported to ha ve had 4, 700, 000 pupils. During the. 
first 5-year plan (1929-32), FZ U schools reportedly trained 450,000 
workers for industry; a goal of 2.5 million trained workers, wag set 


for the second 5-year plan. FZ U enrollment in selected years 1 was 
announced as follows: 


» 


1 1 Enrollment 
4.45 
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e 242, 236 
Djrectors of these schools are responsible to ministries of educa- 
tion for teaching procedures and to the administrative staff of the 
` particular economic agency sponsoring the school for maintenance, 
financial support, and technical and productive aspects involved in 
training. : i l 
The director is assisted by a council composed of the instructors, ' 
a representative of the local trade unibn concerned, a member of the 
factory management, the school doc r, and a representative of the - 
_ school’s Party Unit. s À 
Since 1933 students 15 to 18 years of age have been admitted to 
programs in which about 80 percent of the training is concentrated én 
vocational instruction and production practice and 20 percent on gen- 
eral information concerning the work t y are training for, on polit- 
ical indoctrination, and on physical education. 


— — . 4 
E. N. Medynskil, Prosveschenie v SSSR, p. 181. - 


A. Pinkevich, Science and Education in the SR (New York: G. P. Putnam’s - 
Sons, 1935), p. 54. ; 4 7 
* Bol'shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, Vol. 


(1926), p. 648-80. 
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Labor Reserve System | | is 


As more and larger plants and factories were built, the shortage | 
of skilled and semiskilled labor became of major concern. To help 
meet this urgent requirement the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Sovigt announced a decree on October 2, 1940, on the State labor re- | 

sperves of the USSR.“ This decree declared that the State was faced 

with “the task of further expanding industry which entails a steady 
flow of new labor forces to the mines, the transportation systems, and 

, Plants and factories.” i 

This decree established the current Soviet method of planned, com- 

pulsory labor recruitment. It ordered the conscription of from 800,- 

000 to 1,000,000 boys annually for industrial training to be drawn from 

urban areas and collective farms, i TE 

The original edict required chairmen of collective farms to select 2 
boys peed 14-15 years for the trade and railroad schools and 2 boys 
aged 16-17 to be trained in the FZO schools for every 100 members of 
the collective farms between the ages of 14 and 55—roughly 500,000. 
City Soviets of Deputies were required to furnish yearly a number 
established by the USSR Council of People’s Commissars. The faet 
that a fixed percentage was establislied for farm boys and a flexible - 
number for those in cities indicates that one intent of the decree was to 
force large numbers of boys to leave farms for industry. According 
to newspaper accounts, between 1940 and 1945 an average of 500,000 
labor reservists were graduated each year. It seems probable that a 
large percentage came from the farms. * ; 

The labor reserve schools have a practical purpose. No official claim 
is made that they aim to raise the general cùltural level of ‘young 
people enrolled. The late A. S. Shcherbakov, then a member of the 
Politburo, stated shortly.after the schools were organized that the sys- 
tem was directed against those “who mistakenly: understood the right 
to work to mean the right to choose their own place of employment in 
disregard of the interests and needs of the State.) 

The organization of studies in the trade, railroad and FZ O voca- 
tional schools rests with the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves under 
the USSR Council of Ministers.“ It is up to the Labor Reserves Di- 
rectorate to work out the curriculums and education plans, prescribe 
textbooks, and eliminate shortcomings in operation. of the schools. 


\ 
N. I. Boldyrev, Direktivy, Vol. 2, p. 100-11, “O Gosudarstvehnykh Trudovykh 
Rerervakh SSSR.“ i 
* Pravda, Jan. 22, 1941. \ 
Between 1946 and 1968, the USSR Ministry of Laboy Reserves. 
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Upon t and local Party organizations, ‘including 'Kom- 
-8omols, in each plant, noted Pravda on September 21, 1954, lies the 
responsibility for instilling in pupils of these educational establish- + 
ments| “the best traditions of the working class, a high production 
discipline, the spirit of collectivism, a love for their future trade, and 
a striving to increase labor productivity and improve the quality in- 
dices of labor.“ $ 7. : 

On June 19, 1947 a further decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet gf the USSR s extended recruitment to girls as well as boys. 
Since then, girls aged 15 to 16 have been corscripted for trade and rail- 
road schools, and girls aged 16 to 18 have been drafted for. factory and 


years the 


Boys and girls ranging from 14 to 19 years of age are admitted with- 
out examination. Until the early 195078, it is reported that many had 
completed only 4 or 5 years of education ; by, 1952 almost all who were 
admitted had 7 years of education. Since then, completion of the 
7-year school has been the commonly accepted education minimum. 
A small percentage of the annual enrollment is said to be filled by 
students who voluntarily apply; students are usual] y drafted by local, 
labor reserve organizations authorized to fill vacancies. 

Draft policies have varied since 1940. In general recruits have been 
conscripted on the\following priority basis: (1) Children neither en- 
rolled in school non regularly employed; (2) over-age pupils in the 
7-year school (repeaters of one ogtwo grades because of poor scholastic 
or attendance records); and (3) pupils in the 7-year schools from 
rural areas. Pupils in the senior secondary grades ( VIII-X) or semi- 
Professional schools (technicums) are automatically exempted. 

Labor reserve schools, like other Soviet vocational schools are free; 
trainees are provided vith room, board, uniforms, and work clothes. 
Soviet statements report that on the average the State spends 8,000 
rubles on each enrollee in vocational schools; there is evidence that the 


*Viadimir Gsoveki, Soviet Civil Law. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Law School, 1048.) Vol. 1, p. jti 7 
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State has not operated these schools at a loss. The training program in- 
eludes industrial work experience for which trainees are paid à per- 
centage of the standard wage rate—ranging from 33 to 50 percent in 
the trade and railroad schools and from 50 to 80 percent in the FZO 
schools. The income received by the State from such work performed 
by trainees apparently more than covers expenses incurred for housing, 
clothes, and food. 

A survey of reports of former trainees indicates that each program 
is different. In general, the program of studies depends on the spe- 
cialty for which training is given, and on the amount of previous edu- 
cation trainees have. i 

It is difficult to present a representative curriculum for a basic 2- 
year trade or railroad school because of the variety of specialties 
offered. Trainees in trade schools learning to repair industrial equip- 
ment, and to assemble and mount equipment and construction ma- 
chinery follow the general curriculum pattern presented in table 15, 
p. 134. Asa rule, industrial and vocational training occupies from 
77.8 to 80.2 percent of the total number of instruction hours, with the 


time allotted to general educational subjects, political instruction, and 


physical education ranging from 19.8 percent for pupils who have 
completed grade VII to 22.7 percent for others. Of the total curricu- 
lum time, 39 percent (1,286 hours) is allotted to general instruction 
and 61 percent (2,033 hours) to industrial training. 


The academic year is divided into 4 quarters, beginning the first of 


September and ending the middle of June for the first-year class and a 
week later for those who are graduating. Winter vacation the first 


part of January extends for ten days. Instruction is conducted 6 hours’ 


a day, 6 days a week the first year and 7 hours a day, 6 days a week the 
second year, with daily alternating periods of industrial training and 
classroom instruction. In the third and fourth quarters of the second 
year the class has industrial training, 7 Hours daily except for the last 
8 weeks when students are required to work § hours daily at an assigned 
job in industry and prepare a written description of what they have 
done. Thus, these vocational students are introduced to the Soviet 
industrial regime first in industrial training in school workshops and 
later on a job in a neighboring factory or plant. ` . 

One former trainee of a construction trade school between 1945 and 
1947, recalled that some trainees had classes in the morning while others 


were engaged in practial projects in groups of 10 to 40 at work sites in 
the area. In the afternoon groups were reversed. In addition to = 


J 


classes and practical experience, pupils spent considerable time in 
school workshops. They also studied arithmetic, Russian, and some 


technical German. Five hours of physical training a week were the 
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Table 15.—Curriculum of 2-Year Trade Schools Specializing in the 
‘ Repair, Assembling, and Mounting of Industrial Equipment 
and Construction Machinery: 1954-55: 


Number of hours for 
students with 


4 to 6 vears 7 ears of 


of schooling | schooling 


PFN ke 3, 319 3, 319 


„ > 


1E. N. Medynakii, Prosveshchenie v 88ER, p. 134. Moskva: Ministerstvo 
Prosveshchenlya RSFSR, Uchpedgiz, 1955). : 
* ` *Not In original table. - i 


including heavy machine guns and mortate. 
‘At the work sites first-year trainees were not permitted to work; they 
watched what was being done. The instructor explained operational 
details they did not understand. Second-year pupils worked under the 
supervision of the teacher and the foreman of the construction crew, 
Although this apprentice training program had its drawbacks, this 
former trainee observed that training was sufficient to produce skilled 
builders. The boys were graded on their daily work and on final ex- 
aminations at the end of the apprentice period. Those who did not 
pass were forced to take poorly paid jobs as general laborers. ` 
FZO schools have programs lasting from 6 months to 1 year, depend- 
ing upon speciality. These programs include industrial training at 
the school and on-the-job, and 100 hours of instruction in the technical 
~ concepts considered important in their specialty and in elements of 
industrial safety. Mining industry echools (gornopromyshlennie 


rule, part of which was premilitary training in use of infantry weapons 


"+ shkoly) give a I- year course. One who attended such a course said 
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that he received a summons to report to a mining apprentice school. 
There he presented his credentials required for admission: Passport," 
birth certificate, autobiography, application questionnaire, 3 photo- 
graphs, certificate of completion of primary school and medical car- 
tificate. No entrance examinations were required. 

Over 250 boys recruited om the local area were divided into 4 
training groups: Timbermen, loaders, cutters, and drillers) Each 
group was divided into platoons of 15 to 20 each: At the head of each 

“platoon was a mining foreman, a specialist in the activity in which the 
group was to be trained. i 

During the first month instruction was given on types of coal, its 
quality, composition, positions of coal layers, and coal-mining proce- 
dures. During this initial period there were lectures and homework 


was assigned. The trainees were then taken to a coal mine every day 


where they worked under supervision of the platoon leader. Trainees 


were furnished two uniforms (military-type tunic ind trousers), n- 


pair of shoes, stockings, underwear, a heavy double-breasted coat, and 


a military-type cap. . 


Graduates of the labor reserve schools are mobilized workers obli- 
gated to work for 4 successive years at the particular factory, mine, 
construction site, or oil field, to which they have been assigned, - Job 


* assignments are handled through the Chief Directorate of Labor Re- 


serves and its local organs. The State Inspection Board controlling 
utilization of labor is responsible for seeing that graduates work at 
jobs for which they are qualified and that enterprises where they are 
employed comply with requirements governing utilization of trained 
‘personnel. Graduates so assigned receive prevailing wages for 


workers of their ratings. Time spent in training is credited in the . 


individual's labor book as part of his record. . 
A graduate, if ordered to work in a location other than his home 


_ town, is by law entitled to receive transportation, inoluding luggage, . 
to his destinatich and 74 rubles for daily travel expenses. At the 


designated place of work he is entitled to accommodation in a board- 
inghouse and an advance of 300 rubles which is to be paid back through 
wage deductions during the next 6 months. After 3 months at work 
he may aly for a loan up to 2,000 rubles for clothing and household 
items. loan is to be repaid within 2 years through equal. monthly 
deductions from his earnings. * 


° Every person in the Soviet Union of 16 years or over is obliged to carry with 


him at all times an internal passport. It is a requisite for entrance into any - 


educational institution or employment and for movement from one part of the 


country to anothgy: For further details on its use ip the USSR. see George B, a 


Counts, The Challenge of Soviet Hducation (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Oo, . 
Inc., 1957) p. 181-88. N i * 
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Before the expiration of his 4 years of compulsory service, -the 
graduate may not be discharged by the director of the plant or enter- - 
prise to which he has been assigned, nor can be quit his job. If he 
leaves of his own accord, he is liable to court prosecution for desertion, 
an offense punishable by a term in prison and subsequent reassignment 
to the job he left. 

Table 16 below reveals a significant decrease in the number df gradu- 
ates from labor reserve schools. By the end of World War II these 
schools were fairly well established, and graduates were required to 
help with reconstruction. The year 1948 marked thethigh point of 
the program, with over one million reported enrolled that year. Since 
then the number of graduates has declined—proportionally more rap- 

. idly in the FZO schools than in the trade and railroad schools. This 

_ decline appears to be a consequence of compulsory 7-year education 

. and extension of 10-year education which latter has reduced the num- 
ber of students available for training in labor reserve schools. 


Table 16.—Number of Students Trained in Vocational Schools of the 
State Labor Reserves for industry: 1940-331 
C K — A ̃ — 
Number trained in— 


Type of vocational training program 
i 1941-51 1946-50 1951-55 


Technical training schools 
2-year trade and railroad schools 1, 024, 000 719, 000 
FZO schools and mining Schools (6 , 

months to I year) 2, 368, 000 990, 000 


2. 475,000 | 3, 392, 000 1, 736, 000 


1 Tsentral’noe Statisticheakoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministroy SSSR, Narodnoe 
Khosyatstvo SSSR; Slatisticheskii Sbornik (Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe Statisti- 
cheskoe Isdatel'stvo, 1956), p. 197. = 


During the years of World War II, acquiring suitable instructors 

was a problem. Officials discovered that a highly skilled worker 

, Might not be a good teacher since effective teaching requires both prac- 

tical knowledge and an ability to explain clearly the methods of work 
involved. Consequently, the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves ` 

began to set up semiprofessional schools (technicums) to train skilled 

workers as teachers for all 3 types of schools. : — 
Such a technicum in Moscow, for example, enrolls only those who 
have graduated with excellent records from a 2-year trade or railroad 


. national “All Union Exhibition of Technical Work” in Moscow. 
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school. During the 4-year technicum course students continue their 
industrial apprenticeship at local plants and acquire teaching practice 
at neighboring labor reserve schools. By the time students complete 
the course at this Moscow semiprofessional school, they are expeeted 
to have mastered one of three basic trades: (1) Machinist-mechanic 
(for machine tool repair work); (2) electrician (for jobs equipping 
industrial enterprises); and (3) radiotechnician-mechanic. ` 

Some of the vocational schools have workshops, lecture halls, and 
laboratories with visual aids and samples of up-to-date machines and 
tools for derfionstration and student practice. In some schools training 
metal cutters, for example, sections have been set up in training work- 
shops with the latest Soviet high-speed cutting tools and: machines, 
Reports from some other schools indicate serious shortages df modern 
equipment and critical lack of space, 

During the time when trainees are not in classes or on work projects, 
they are expected to take part in activities of a political, cultural, and 
recreational nature. The director of a labor reserve school has a 
special assistant for “cultural-upbringing” work (pomoshchnik di- 
rektora) whose sole responsibility is to provide extracurricular activ- 
ities for trainees and in particular to supervise their political education. 
Trainees who participate in musical groups sponsored by the author- 
ities, are occasionally sent to such communist international youth 
festivals as have been held in Prague, Budapest, and Berlin. 

Athletic activity is strongly encouraged. An All-Union Labor-Rea 
serves Sports Society has been organized, with local branches in schools 
devoted to skiing, fencing, boxing, marksmanship, and other activities. 

In 1954-55, 6,243 technical circles with 100,000 active participants 
were reported to be functioning in labor reserve schools.” The work 
classed as the best in these circles is submitted to city, district, regional, 
and republic exhibitions, and winning projects are exhibited in the 


Holidays during the school year are not spent at the discretion of 
pupils; they are carefully planned by the State. Lectures are sched- 
uled on socio-political, technical, literary, and art themes; and, where 
possible, excursions are conducted. Attendance at such activities is 
compulsory. The photograph on page 139 shows such a group of 
trade school trainees at the Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts. 

The law setting up these trade, railroad, and FZO schools specifically 
provided that they could be called upon to fulfill “elementary produc- 
tion orders of the State.” For the years 1940 to 1948, the value of 
student output was estimated to be between 7 and 8 billion rubles, Ac- 
cording to the USSR, in 2 years during World War II- one of the 


', Taveatia, Oct. 2, 1055. 
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` schools manufactured 30,000 mines and reconditioned 6,000 rifles, 280 
guns, and 240,000 navigational instruments for the Soviet Air Force. 
That the Soviet labor reserve program depends on compulsory con- 
sctiption of young boys and girls, often against their will and in op- 
position to their personal aspirations, must be remembered in assessing 
its methods and achievements. 


Vocational Technical Schools. 


On September 20, 1954, a new vocational training program began 
in the Soviet Union in technical schools (tekhnicheskie uchilishcha ) 
geared to train junior technical personnel and qualified workers from 
among graduates of the 10-year secondary school. The program is 
administered by the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves. a 


It was established because the expansion of 10-year secondary edu- 


cation in the USSR between 1951 and 1955 resulted in higher educa- 
tional institutions being unable to absorb the secondary school grad- 


uates. It was discovered that instead of taking jobs right away, many 


of the 70 percent not absorbed in higher educational institutions were 
staying at home preparing to take entrance examinations the follow- 
ing year. Despite efforts of the State to “re-orient” Soviet young 


people, it was found that the tradition persisted among them that those 


who have received a secondary education should not work with their 
hands. For example, of the 25,000 reported graduates from Lenin- 
grad schools in 1953, 400 were willing to take jobs in factories. Since 
secondary school graduates have had no training for employment in 


the national economy, it was decided to make available 1- and 2-year . 


vocational programs to attract greater numbers to the labor force. 

In September 1955, Soviet authorities reported admission of 88,000 
10-year graduates to these programs, 31,000 more than the previous 
year, with the first graduating class numbering 27,000. As of the 
1955-56 school year, about 450 * of these technical schools were said 
be functioning. ; ee 

Recent announcements of technical school offerings included 249 
kinds of vocational training in 10 major worker categories: metal- 


lurgical ; chemical industry and oil refining; construction, woodwork- 


ing, pulp and paper; water transport; railroad ; power, radio, and 


*On Aug. 16, 1955, Pravda reported that 268 Schools had been organized during 
the 1954-55 academic year; Trud reported on Sept. 15, 1955 that 176 new schools 
had been opened. , , 3 


— 
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Trainees of Trade schee No. 65 at the Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts. 


` communications; metal; coal and ore mining; agricultural; and junior 


technical. ; 
The schools admit without further examination persons between 
the ages of 17 and 25 who have graduated from secondary school and 


who are not employed. Applications are addressed to the director of 


the school selected and must include: the student’s maturity certificate, 
a certificate from his place of residence, a health certificate, and 3 
photographs. The student personally presents his internal passport 
to the school’s admission committee. . 

Training in these schools is announced as free. Stipends equal to 
those prescribed for the 3rd-year students in specialized secondary 
schools (technicums) of the corresponding type are sgid to be awarded. 
Out-of:town students are supposed to receive dormitory accommoda- 
tion. Students from children’s homes and children of disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are provided with 3 meals a day, uniforms, and 
an allowance of 50 rubles a month. 

Most of the programs last 1 year, a few 2 years. Instruction in 
basic theory and shop and laboratory practice iz given at the schools, 
and in production training on-the-job. The students study industrial 
electrical equipment, automatic industria] devices, and fundamentala 


of applied mechanics; they are expected to reinforce their knowledge 


*M. M. Deineko (comp.), Gde Poluchit' Spetsial' nost ; Spravochntk dlya Okon- 
chivehikh Srednie Shkoly, (Moskva: Ministerstvo Prosveshcheniya. Uchpedgis, 
1985) p. 7-0. yee i | 
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of drafting and learn to read and make production drawings and dia- 
grams. In general, training is designed to enable graduates to master 
quickly and easily such industrial techniques as may be required by 
their job assignments. Grades for daily work, demonstrated pro- 
ficiency in skills of the trade, and the final examination mark deter- 
mine the skilled labor rating the student receives with his graduation 
certificate designating his vocational specialty. 

The plants and factories requesting students are required to con- 
tribute the services of those considered to be their best foremen and 
skilled workers as teachers of vocational aspects of the program. The, 
willingness with which management complies has varied from in- 
dustry to industry. Schools séem to be more successful in obtaining 
the services of theory teachers than of practical workers. Instruc- 
tional staff members at neighboring higher educational institutions * 
are invited to give review lectures. 

‘We Although some school laboratories have been set up or made avail- 
able by the responsible plant, frequently laboratories of higher edu- 
cational institutions in the Vicinity are used for required practical, 
studies, i 

Unlike semiprofessional schools (technicums), which have served 
in a small way as preparatory to higher technical training, voca- 
tional schools for fechnical trades are designed to be terminal to at- 
tract into industry those not accepted by the higher educational 
institutions and semiprofessional schools, Young people who grad- 
uate with the rating of “excellent” and wish té continue their edueaę 
tion without abandoning their obligatory job assignments are said 
to have priority in admission to evening and correspondence pro- 
grams subject to passing required entrance examination. 

The vocational technical schools were not fully standardized as of 
1956. As Premier Bulganin has noted, at the present stage of its 
development, the Soviet economy needs technicians and skilled la- 
borers. In his report to the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on July 4, 1955, he said that the country was training a suffi- 
cient number of engineers and professional people for a while and 
should concentrate on training people for lower level jobs. These 
schools may receive increasing attention as efforts to supply additional 
skilled laborers increase. 


Employer-Operated Schools and Courses 


Vocational schools and courses for young people and adults also 
are operated by ministries and governmental agencies to train pros- 
pective employees in professional trades. They are popularly known 
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as “prof schools“ (professioijal'nye ¢hkoly) and offer courses varying 
in length from about 3 months to 2 years. Applicants include some 
persons with extensive education and some with little more than: pri- 
mary schooling.’ a 


On-the-Job Training in Industry 


Soviet plants, factories, and other economic enterprises also have on- 
the- job training and retraining programs. 


° Individual-Brigade and Technical Minimum 


& In the USSR, (individual. brigade“ training is looked upon as the 
first step in the vocational training of new employees. Under this 
system foremen and Stakhanovites train new and unskilled-workers 
“in the process of production.” Sometimes this instruction is given 
to several new employees at a time; that is, as a “brigade.”.- The 
“brigadier” assigns the new worker to a variety of jobs and supervises 
him as he carries out assignments. As the learner grasps the work, 
he is moved to more responsible jobs. When sufficiently prepared, he 
is assigned to work for which he has shown most aptitude. After a 
period of practical work and further individual or class coaching, the 

new worker is assigned to what is called the “technical minimum“ 
course. 5 8 h 

In Ig . State Obligatory Technical Minimum” was introduced for 
work in the majdr industries, and textbooks were publighed for use 
in 3- and 6-month courses designed to train workers up to this mini- 
mum. These courses are attended chiefly by recently hired young: 
workers. They. are given a survey of the plant and instruction in 
technical aspects and elementary theoretical principles relating to their 
jobs. Promotion is based on results of an examination at the end of the 

course. f 
Those teaching the new workers are paid by management at rates 

established by the State. Reportedly, instructors receive this payment 

in addition to their regular wages. y 


Advanced Technical Courses 


Supervisors and foremen who appear to be the best prepared in tech- 
nical aspects of their work are sent to advanced technical courses con- 
ducted at the plant after regular working hours. For varying lengths 


"For detatied information on types of training offered, ibid. p. 45-126. 
. ý i : 
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of time—2 to 3 years seem to be common—these workers study techni- 
cal aspects of a particular field. In the telephone industry, for in- 
stance, they study communications, concentrating on the theoretical 
background of their individual job specialties. The student devotes 
the last semester to a research project, a practical assignment of value 

in his work. For example, in the communications field such a research 
projeq might be “The Design of an Automatic Telephone Station with ~ 
a Capacity of 10,000 Numbers.” 


Stakhanovite School 


Another method of vocational instruction is the “Stakhanovite 
School.” To become a Stakhanovite, a worker must develop a highly 
efficient method of work. Through classes in the Stakhanovite School, 
workers by learning particular tricks of the trade are able to increase 
industrial efficiency and per capita output. à 


- 4 g a 
Lectures and Seminars 7 


For the workers as a whole, lectures are set up which deal with theo- 
retical principles underlying the activity of a given enterprise. In the 
telephone industry, for instance, engineers may lecture on such topics 

as “The Role of Permanent Magnets in Telephones,” “Electrital Cor- 
rosion and Its Effects,” or “The Arrangement and Method of the Reg- 
ulation of Relays.” The lectures ara designed to increase the work- 
ers’ knowledge of fundamental principles, deepen their appreciation of 
Ine prablens to be solved, and keep them alive to the importance of the 
industry in the national economy. ‘a sy - 

For the technical and engineering staff of a plant seminars are 
arranged fo familiarize them with discoveriegand new techniques, or ` 
to stimulate them to work out new methods fpr Improving the work. 

p — 


a 


4 
Clerical Training 


Whereas approximately 60 percent of all high school students in the 
United States take one or more business subjects such as typewriting, 
shorthand: ping, or business machine operation, '' in the Soviet 
Union the secondary schools do not offer training of this type. In- 
stead, it is left up to the management of each economic enterprise, 


* U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Bducation in the United States of America, Special Series No. 8, Revised 1955 
(Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 42. 
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department, or agency to conduct its own training programs for new 
ele 


rical personnel as well as to provide courses for improvement and 
upgrading of its regular employees. = z „ 


Importance of On-The-Job Training 


Between 1946 and 1950 according to Soviet reports, 38 million 
workers participated in some form of on-the-job instruction. By 
years, the number trained in millions was reported by two Soviet 
periodicals * as follows: s 2 


Fear * Number trained 


(in millions) — 

1948 —— — — — 2 2 —]—]— mw — — ae 5. 9 
TAT Jae be eee a Nyse oe eee ee RE | dete 5.4 
1988 GY Ye BT ha ARI ETE e 6. 1 
1940 FF ge eh ne see E E OA, s---- 6.0 
Seek aa te os eee Te Bhat kn Le ce E, 7.0 
e Toate = sci a Se ee FRE p, 81.0 


Table 17 below shows the number of semiskilled and skilled workers 
which, according to Soviet reports have been trained for industry in 
specified years. l : 


Table 17.—Semiskilled and Skilled Workers Trained for Industry, 
In specified years: 3 


—— — eee eee 


Employees trained in factory appren- 
tice Schiss 


! Teentral'noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Bovete Ministrov SSSR, Narodnoe 
Khosyaistso SSSR; Statisticheskii Sbornik (Moskva: .Gosudarstvennoe Statis- 
ticheskoe Isdatel’stvo, 1956), p. 198, — $ 

*Not included in original table: i See, 


" Bol'shevik, No. 4 February 1951, p. 28. 5 ats A 
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Since the bulk of the industrial Iabor force in the USSR has been 
recruited from the peasant class, and there is no tradition of industrial 


skill, importance is attached to constant retraining of workers, In- 
dustrialization in the USSR apparently has been limited as much by 


lack of competent workers as by almost any other single factor. Pro- 
fessional papers: frequently comment on the inadequacy of the Semi- 
skilled and skilled labqg force. Instructions for industrial workers 
are detailed and presuppose workers of low technical level. Priority 
fields like the aviation indugfry appear to be no longer so hampered, 
while the textile and light industries in particular continue to suffer. 

There are many indications that engineers in production and tech- 
nical management are frequently required to take refresher courses to 


keep abreast of new methods and equipment in their specialties, 


i Vocational Agricultural Ed ucation 
— N ‘ r 
The system of agriculture Was drastically reorganized by the forced 


© collectivization of peasant holdings in the. early 1930’s which put the 


land into the hands of the State. Acreage, double the Size of the 


land mass of Poland, and exceeding that of France and Germany by 


50 and 75 percent respectively, was formed into hundreds of gigantic 
State fms (sovkhozi). So extensive are these units that a Ministry 


of State Farms has been organized to supervise their work. On these 


so-called “model farms” farmers and agricultural specialists are em- 
ployed by, the State. Here experimental research is carried out on 
aspects of agriculture, such as cotton, livestock breeding, orchards, 
and vineyards. Here is to be found the latest Soviet farm machinery. 
Here also modern Soviet farming techniques are tested and applied. 
In addition to the State farms collective farms (kolkhozi), were or- · 
ganized. These are not State-operated enterprises; they are forced 
consolidations of individual peasant holdings for joint dn 


the peasants, Land, labor, work animals, and f uildings, equip- 
ment and tools beléng to the farm as a who i pea dwellings, 
nd a 


small gardens gdjoining them, possibly a cow! few chickens for 
domestic use are congidered personal property of the individual peasant 
families. Though not nearly 80, lärge as a State farm, a collective 
farm utilizes the labor of many peasant families. 

In the middle of a group of collective farms there is a State-operated 
machine-tractor station (MTS). This permanent year-round center 
provides the surrounding collective farms with-tractor and-farm-ma- 


.chinery service and agronomical and organizational direction in re- 


of agricultural machinery in 


turn for a share of the crop. About 90 percent of the principal types 
the country ( puch, as tractors, combines, 
Hir tty h y } i 
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and tractor-plows) are mmg to be concentrated in these machine- 
tractor stations, 

Although-agriculture is ne mechanized than in the US, the magni- 
tude of developments in agrarian life and the increasing population to 
be fed have made it apparent to the Soviet State that vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture must be made available to the peasant class. To 
meet this need a nationwide State-supported and -sponsored system of 


vocational education in agriculture—including instruction in farm, $ 


mechanics, radio, and electricity—has been developed under a c 
ordinated plan worked out between the USSR Ministries of Agricul- 


ture and State Farms and the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves. -. 


The programs are for out-of-school adolescents and for adult farmers. 
Agricultural vocational education is offered in: (1) 1- and 3-year 


management courses; (2) basic 1- and 3-year courses for farmers and 


for youth going into farming; (3) 3-year on-the-jgb training pro- 
grams in agronomy and animal husbandry ; (4) schools for the inech- 
anization of agriculture to train youth in 1- and 2-year courses as farm 


machine operators and mechanics; and N) schools to train graduates 


of the 10-year schools for agricultural employment in technical trades. 

The primary aims of vocational training in agriculture are: (1) To 
increase the peusunt's proficiency in his occupation; (2) to stimulate 
his responsiveness to advances in agriculture; (8) to train large num- 
bers in the mechanical] skills required to utilize agricultural machinery 


and keep it in repair; (4) to train rural young people in the installa-. 


tion, use, and maintenance of electricity and electrical appliances and 
farm equipment; (5) to provide management training for persons 
who will direct and supervise complex agricultural activities. Each 
program caters to a specific Soviet agricultural need. 


On-The-Job Training for Farmers 


In 1944, 1- and 2-year basic agricultural courses were organized for 
farm hands, for orchard, vegetable, and livestock workers, for others 
engaged in general agricultural work and for youth desiring te become 


farmers. According to Soviet sources, by May 1946 about 16,000 were: 


enrolled in 218 schools offering guch: courses sponsored by the USSR 
Ministry of A iculture; by 1951 some 500 schools of this type had 
graduated 260,000; in 1950 such schools had an enrollment of 70,- 
006;. by 1952 enrollment dropped to 48,000. % 

Numerous difficulties were reported: In some years as “many as 


30 percent of the students had had no previous farming experience. a 


Sometimes as many as 40 percent of the graduates did not retn to 


collective farm Kork: Because it Joban evident that the prokrani 


‘training graduates 
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was not fulfilling its function,\schools were reorganized in the spring 
of 1952 with programs specifically for collective farmers. Training 
was offered for forestry workers, heads of livestock farms and apiaries, 
foremen of agricultural brigades, and veterinary aids. , Additional 
students were selected from among collective farm workers who had 
had not less than a primary education and who were over 19 years 
of age. ‘The idea back of ‘these gehools is that those who are trained 
will pass on their knowledge tytheir fellow Workers on the farms. 

By 1954 Soviet sources reported 105 1-year agricultural schools 
the 10-year school and others; by 1955 the num- 
ber of schools had increased to 342. The type of training offered: was 
broadened to include courses in bookkeeping and accounting. To 
ent dormitory accommodation is provided for stu- 
dents, and stipends are offered. 


Agricultural Management Courses 


In accordance with a decree of the Central Committee of the Com- 


munist Party in February 1947, 2-year programs for management 


training were organized for leaders in agricultural communities: Di- 
rectors of collective farms, deputy directors, brigadiers (section fore- 
men), stock-farm heads, members of boards, and chairmen of inspec- _ 
tion commissions of collective farms. Simultaneously, 6-month 
coursés were organized for retraining collective farm directors, 

Acvording to Soviet reports, by 1949 there were over 100 of these 
2-year management programs, with nearly 15,000 persons participat- 
ing during the first 2 years of their existence and a first graduation 
class of 6,000. In 1950 over 25,000 persons reportedly were enrolled 
in the 6-month and 2-year management courses. | 

A decree of the USSR Council of Ministers on March 31, 1951, re- 
organized these schools into 3-year and 1-year schools. Since then, 
persons enrolled are nominated by district committees from among 
those employed in management positions and from potential managers 
who have completed 7 years of education. While in training, stu- 


dents are scheduled to receive a State stipend of 200 rubles per month. 


The decree also “recommended” that collective farms from which the. 


students come credit them with from 20 to 30 labor days per month 


and give them an additional monthly stipend of 200 rubles. 
Instruction in these schools is based on problems of the agricultural 

leader in his working relationship with the collective farm and the 

State. Subjects include production of farm commodities, conserva- 


= Bolshevik, No. 20 (1950), p. 20. 
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tion of soil and other agricultural resources, and general farm ac- 


. tivities and problems. Some general academic subjects are required 


in the 3-year programs. A graduate of the 3-year course receives 
a certificate of “junior agronomist” with rights and privileges similar 
to those of a graduate of an agricultural semiprofessional school (tech- 
nicum). In the 1951-52 year, there were to be, aecording to the plan, 
118 such intermediate-level agricultural schools offering management 
training to about 36,000. 

Short-term courses (lasting 1, 2, and 3 months,) on management 
problems for collective farm directors, agricultural technicians, and 
collective farm accountants have been established periodically. These 
temporary courses have been sponsored by the State primarily to ex- 
plain new agricultural policies and plans, and discuss particular 
problems. 


Courses jn Agronomy and Animal Husbandry 


Beginning with the 1950-51 school year, a major program was 
launched by the USSR Ministry of Agriculture to give vocational 
agricultural education to the Nation’s collective farm workers through 
3-year on-the-job courses in modern agronomy and animal husbandry 


” (agrotekhnicheskie i zootekhnicheskie kursy). These courses in the 


theory and practice of field-crop production soil management, and the 
breeding, raising, care, and judging of farm animals were designed 


to train collective farmers in the latest Soviet practices and techniques. 


It was planned to set up at least one study group of 30 persons on every 
collective and State farm throughout the Soviet Union. Soviet press 
reports indicated that in the first year of operation there were some 
100,000 such groups with an enrollment of 2,800,000." 

Those in training are expected to spend about one-half their time 
in class and one-half in independent study during the off season. Dur- 
ing the growing season they are to undertake agricultural projects 
worked out with the cooperation of the teacher and the farm con- 
cerned. Projects are approved which can be carried out over a long- 
term period and. be in line with the permanent farming activities of 
the trainee. b 

Experimental projects are approved if their results are applicable 
to agricultural conditions on the home farm and on neighboring col- 
lective farms. During the course 100 hours of consultation are sched- 
uled with the teacher on the initiation, development, and /results of 
the project. At the end of the 3-year program, final examinations are 
conducted on a State-wide basis. Those who pass are certified as mas- 


* 


“ Pravda, Sept. 24, 1951. 
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sters of agronomy or of live-stock breeding. Reports in Ke 
indicate that many of the desirable measures outlined have remained 
on paper due to inefficiency, lack of staff, and lack of materials and 

equipment. ' 

In the mountain areas of the Armenian SSK teachers assigned to 
agricultural training for farnm-workers—agronomists and animal 
husbandry experts from the Nation’s higher educational institutions— 
were scheduled to meet together at sponsoring machine-tractor stations 
to discuss problems with farmers from the surrounding collective 
farms, give instructions on improved farming, techniques, and in some 
cases direct work on the farms themselves," i 

Although organized by the USSR Ministry of Agriculture, these 
. 3-year courses are qperated by the staff of the machine-tractor sta- 
tions, with other groups also being held responsible for the effective- 
ness of the programs."* The town councils (Soviets of Workers’ Depu- 
ties) and local district organs of the ministry of agriculture help re- 
cruit students, popularize the program, and facilitate the organization 
of training on collective farms b seeing that there are buildings, 
equipped with visual aids, textbooks, and agricultural literature for 
the classes. The Chief Directorates of Agricultural Propaganda in 
the USSR Ministry of Agriculture and in the USSR Ministry of State 
Farms are responsible for supplying local organs with materials de- 
scribing agricultural developments and for disseminating information 
about methods developed on other farms. e 

Propaganda officers of the Ministry of Agriculture in such republics 
as the Tadzhik SSR reported numerous difficulti : Classes were ir- 
regular; general instruction left much to be désired; students did 
not pay enough attention to what was being taught; and textbooks and 
study aids were not appropriate or did not exist. By the end of the 
1952-53 school year it was evident that the courses wore not fulfilling 
their function. In September 1953, the Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist’ Party gave considerable attention to the 
status of agriculture in general and to methods of stepping up produc- 
tion by collective and State farms. The courses in agronomy and 

animal husbandry were considered to be sound in principle but in need 
of substantial improvement. The committee recommended that 
knowledge of up-to-date techniques and results of experiments and ad- 
vances in agricultural science and practice be imparted more sys- 
tematically to farmers, that excursions to model collective and State 
farms and to agricultural research institutes be organized as part of 
the courses so as to acquaint students with current developments, and 
that specialists at experimental stations, research institutes, and agri- 


* Izveatia, Nov. 28, 1958. 
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cultural educational institutions be induced to take an active part in 
the work of:these courses, : 

Although these recommendations were tọ be put into practice as 
rapidly as possible, marked déficiencies continued to hamper effective- 
ness of these courses” On December 14, 1954, Pravda reported that en- 
rollment quotas were continuing to be underfilled in numerous dia- 
tricts—particularly those where such training was seriously needed, as 
in the Kirghiz SSR and among ethnic minorities in the Far East. 
Rooms for classes still were not available everywhere. Out of 12 text- 
books scheduled for publication and distribution for the new term, 
10 were still in preparation. In 1955,a Ukrainian newspaper described 


the state of affairs in these schools in the Ukrainian,SSR as “deplor- 


able.“ 1° 

The student reeruitment quota had not been filled in most of the 
farming districts of the Ukrainian SSR, the editorial st ted, because 
there had been insufficient explanatory information about the courses, 
the system for collecting applications -from interested farmers had 
been poorly organized, and some students who had completed the first 
or second year of the course had not been enrolled for the second or 
third years. In commenting on the operation of the courses the 
editorial said: (1) Lectures were given irregularly—instead of 8 
lectures per month as scheduled; in some cases only 1 or 2 had been 


given in a 2 months’ period; (2) textbooks were in short supply and 
‘even when available frequently had not been distributed widely; (3): 


in conducting practical training, some collective farms had assigned 


students to jobs that needed to be done whether or not they were related. 


to the training syllabus. : A. 
The Party has said that these courses are basic to the creation of 


more capable farmers upon whom rest in large part Soviet hopes for 


increased agricultural output. The 3-year on-the-job courses in 
agronomy and animal husbandry have been effective to a degree in 
influencing students to adopt improved agricultural practices while 


student experimental projects have been instrumental in overcoming |. 


peasant resistance to scientific methods. According to these reports, 
however, enrollments have diminished progressively from 3 million in 
1951, and 2 million in 1954 to 700,000 in 1955. In 1954 ‘200,000 com- 


pleted the agronomy courses and 250,000 the courses in animal hus- 
‘bandry. Important deficiencies continue to be reported in the press. 


For the benefit of the State, a Soviet indfvidual is conscripted for 
and coerced to attend such programs to study “the latest methods of 


1 Radyanska Ukraina, Jan. 14, 1955. 
" Pravda, Dec. 14, 1954. J v 
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work so as to improve the output of the collective and State farms,” 18 
For his individual benefit, a potential or actual farm owner, operator, - 
or otherwise ‘interested person in «the US may enroll on his own 
initiative in somewhat similar courses téYicfuire agricultural ‘knowl- 
edge or improve himself in a special aspect of agriqultural work. Ex- 
tensive, free advisory services, guidance on the use of new methods and 
equipment, and results of experimental research are available to US 
farmers in all parts of the country. 


Programs for the Mechanization 
of Agriculture : 


At September 1953 Plenum, the Central Committee of the Comm̃u- 
nist Party discussed the urgent need fo improving Soviet agricultural 
output. Major attention was Se eaten on machine-tractor sta- 
tions (MTS) which reportedly do about three-féurths of the agricul- 
tural work on colléctive farms. To meet agricultural targets set by 
the Party and State the Communist Party declared that “one of the 
vital factors for the furtheg@levelopment of agriculture lies in improv- 
ing the work of the mach it traetor stations.” * 55 
Previeusly each MTS had been responsible for training its own 
mechanies and machine operators in rather loosely organized agricul-s 
tural mechanization courses sponsored by the USSR Ministry of 
Agriculture. The Plenum, in addition to adopting various measures 
for improving the work of machine- tractor stations in general, recom- 
mefded that the system of training be reorganized and new courses be 
setup by the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves for training machine 
operator personnel along lines similar to those found successful in 
Accordingly the USSR Ministry of Agriculture revamped its loosely 
organized course into formal 1-year “Schools for the Mechanization of 


which more than one million young people over 14 years of age were to 
be trained as farm-machine operators for the ‘machine-tractor 
stations.” Trainees were to be provided with tuition, room, and board 
and to receive a monthly allowance of from 200 to 250 rubles. À 
Although an order went out on the reorganization, the situation 


reportedly remained as before. The future machine operators “were 
reported to be studying new equipment by correspondence. The 


a 


* Ibid. 4 
* Pravda, Dec. 16, 1953, s 
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schools lacked machines of the type with Which students would be 
working when they graduated, study programs were not available, 
and so the instructors did not know what types of tractors and farm 
machinery should be studied or how many hours should be allotted 
to each aspect of the pfogram. 3 2 

In many schools a great shortage of teachers was reported. Men 
with practical knowledge of the technical end of the training program 
were forced to lecture on theoretical principles underlying the work- 
ings of the tractor, the combine, and other farm machines, Most of 
them had not taught before and many did not know the theoretical 
principles they were supposed to be explaining. Of the 3,500 teachers 
reported to be employed in the schools for the mechanization of agri- 
culture, 40 percent—1,210—had a university-level technical education, 


and of these, 380 had majored in agricultural science. An additional 


54 percent of the instructors—1,010—had semiprofessional training 
and practical experience on the job. The schools were short on dormi- 
tory facilities—frequently the students had to board with private 
families in surrounding villages. Cafeterias were reported to be far 
from satisfactory. In the Bykovskii school in Yaroslavl’ Oblast, the 
cafeteria accommodated 200 of the 900 enrolled, To quote the school. 
director, “70 of the 200 places were not equipped with chairs.“ An- 
other school was said to have 45 plates for hundreds of boarders. 

Reportedly the number of teachers for these’ schools has doubled 
and their qualifications have improved as have the facilities and 
equipment. It is claimed that by 1955 the schools had 11, 000 tractors 


and farm machinery of other types such as grain combines, beet com- 


bines, and potato-lifting machines” and syllabuses had been written 
‘allotting more than half the time to practical work in operating and 
repairing machines and less to theory. In addition, instruction was 
to be given in such agricultural techniques as the square-cluster method 
of sowing and planting, and narrow-gauge and cross-wise sowing 
methods with some attention devoted to practical techniques of mech- 
anizing processes in animal husbundry. Reportedly 11 new text: 
books had been compiled and 13 collections of colored posters and 
charts had been publislied as visual aids. 


a ` 
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Agricultural Labor Reserve Schooilis 


In conformity with the / resolution of the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of September 7, 1953, “About 
Measures for the Further Development of Agriculture,” the Chief 
— 7 , j 


2 Trud, Feb. 15, 1955. 
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Directorate of Labor Reserves established 2 new types of schools offer- 
ing vocational training in agriculture: (1). Trade schools for the 
mechanization of agriculture (remeslennye uchilishcha po mekhani- 
zatsii sel’skogo khozyaistva) to train combine. operators, tractor 
drivers, and mechanics for farm machinery in 2-year courses; and 
(2) schools for mechanizers of ‘agriculture (uchilishelfa mekhaniza- 
torov sel’skogo khozyaistva), a type of FZO school with a I- Fear 
course for training tractor drivers and combine operators with less 
truining in mechanics and farm machinery repair work, 

The Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves is responsible for recruit- ` 
ing trainees and for organizing and carrying out effective training 
programs. The USSR Ministries of Agriculture and State Farms 
are responsible for financing, housing, equipping, and staffing the 
schools. That the preparation of teachers, quality of training pro- 
vided and the physical plant and equipment for these programs falls 
far short of the desired level is evident’ from repeated newspaper 
accounts calling upon responsible authorities to effect improvements 

„with all speed.” i i 


` 


Tractor Driver-Mechanics Schools 


One-year tractor driver-mechanics schools were introduced during 
the 1954-55 school year to train operators for tractors and persons to 
work on diesel tractors, combines, and other farm machinery. They 
also were to be instructed in agricultural practice in a fashion similar 
to that in schools for the mechanization df agriculture. Tuition, 
room, board, uniforms, and monthly stipends of 260 rubles were to be 
provided to trainees, . : | 

In June 1955, 78,000 were reported to be in the first graduation class 
and 155,000 to have enrdlled for the 1955-56 school year. Tractor 
brigade leaders and their assistants were also scheduled fer refresher 
courses under this program. Starting with the 1955-56 school year, 
training of tractor driver-mechanics was to be emphasized in all but f 
few schools for the mechanization of agriculture. l : 

Soviet youth from collective farms and machine-tractor Stations 
were to be enrolled in these schools provided t y were 17 years of age 
or older and had at least a pon rep Four. year primary edu- 


cation was the only general pducafion reported to be available to the 
rural population as late as the i ediate post-World War II period; 
in the 1055-56 school year 20,000 graduates of the 10-year school were 
reported enrolled in these schools. a . 3 


‘@ 


" Pravda, Sept. 26, 1955. . Ia’ 
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Vocational Technical Schools 7 f 

When the network of vocational technical schools for industry was 
established in September 1954, the need for certain types of technical 
workers in agriculture was recognized. Consequently, 47 vocational 
technical schools for agriculture reportedly were organized to train 
graduates of 10-year schools for rural assignment as radio technicians, 
general mechanics, electromechanics, electricians, or agricultural lab- 


oratory assistants. As with voeational technical schools for industry, 


those for agriculture come under the Chief Directorate of Labor 
Reserves. Tuition, room, board, and uniforms are provided as well as 


stipends equal to those for pupils in the third year of an agricultural 


technicum. Indications are that these schools suffer from inadequate 
staffs, buildings, and equipment. 
Pupils in rural secondary schools receive some vocational education 


in agriculture through supervised field work in natural science classes 


and in the agricultural practicum where they carry out experiments 


and projects with the cooperation of the teacher and the local collective. 


* 
X — 


or State farm. 


Chapter VII y 


Semiprofessional Training 


* 


EPARATE from and at an academic-lexel between the general 
secondary schools and the higher“ educational institutions, and to 
a certain extent overlapping them, are schools offeri 1g Semiprofessional 
training (srednee professional'noe obrazovanie)./ As a general rule, 
shkoly or schools train semiprofessional personnal in public health 
nurses, medical aids, dental and laboratory technicians; uchilixhcha ` 
(another term for Schools“) prepare semi-professional personnel ig 
education, music, the arts; while tekħnikumy or technicums train 
technicians for Soviet industr , transportation, communications, agri- 
culture. i \ i 1 
All three commonly are called techn icums. They are responsible 
for preparing students for employment in h single specific support“ 
service to be rendered to the engineer, lawyer, physician, research 
scientist, or other professional person. ` 
The technicums offer 2 levels of training: (1) In specialized sec- - 
ondary schools with 3- and 4-year courses for graduates of the 7 -year 
school ; and in (2) 2- and 3-year courses on a higher level for graduates 
of the 10-year schools. Persons over 14 years of age may enroll in 
semiprofessional schools—those under 30 years of age as full-time 
students and those over 30 as part-time, night school, or correspondence 
students in specialties closely related to their employment. g ' 


, (a 
Development 


7 * 


By the mid-1930's, after a period: of experimentation, the pattern 
of semiprofessional education was fairly well stabilized. Specialized 
secondary educational institutions (srednie spetsial’nye uchebnye 

5 . as 
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zavedeniyn) as they came to be called, accepted students who had 
completed: the 7-year school, and through 3- or 4-year courses gave 
them narrowly specialized training supplemented with some general 
educational courses comparable to those in the regular senior sec- 
ondary school (grades VIII-X}. Graduates received diploma-cer- 
tificates claimed to be equivalent to the maturity certificate for grad- 
uates of the 10-year school in that they entitled teholder to apply for 
admission to a higher educational j jtution, ; i 


During the late 1940's, a numbér of accelerated courses were de- 


veloped for students who had completed grades VIII and IX. Such 

students were given credit for their general education courses and in 

1- and 2-year programs were permitted to complete the specialized 

technicum training. As the number of students completing the 10- 

year school reportedly doubled and redoubled during the first half 

of the 1950's, semiprofessional schools were reorganized to provide 

truming specifically for graduates of the 10-year school. The general 

education courses were replaced by courses in basic theory underlying 
a specialty, and the program was geared to a somewhat higher aca- 
demic level. 

By 1954-55, reportedly about 40 percent of the enrollment in semi- 
professional schools had previously finished the 10-year secondary 
school; during the school year 1955-56, the ratio was said to be about 
50-50. Of the September 1956 admissions, reportedly 60 percent of the 
enrollment was based on 10-year education to 40 percent on 7-year 
schooling. While thiß trend may continue, according to the RSFSR 
Deputy Minister of Education, there were no plans ag of 1956 to. 
abolish the 7-year-based specialized secondary schools. Soviet pupils 


with artistic, athletic, mechanical, and other special talents and in- 


clinations can be trained more effectively if they have the advantage 
ofearlyspecialfation. —, - 

Table 18 presents data on semiprofessional training in the USSR 
for selected years: The number of schools, enrollment and number of 
students admitted, during each of the 5-year-plan periodi. Of the 
nearly 2 million Soviet students reportedly enrolled in the semipro- 
fessional schools during the 1055-56 school year, about 15 percent were 
diety a students. The percentages of part-time students ranged 
in recent years from 14 to 18.5 percent; the graduation rate in the same 


period averaged 9 percent of the total. (See Chart III.) Girls con- 


stituted at least 50 percent of the total, ranging by field from an esti- 
mated 30 percent in engineering to over 80 percent in medicine and 
public health. 


* Conversation with the RSFSR Deputy Minister of Education, March 1956. * 
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Table 18.—Semiprotessional training: Number of schodis, enrollment, 
and admissions, In specified years! ~ 


Enrollment Admissions 


Number 
of 
schools Adu 
Total time and cor- 
à i i respond 
| ence | 
; j 
2 3 | 4 | L 
6 — —ͤ— 
| (000) (% | (000) 
1, 037 } 189. 0 189.0 | 3. 


3,773] 9750] 819.0 154 0. 
3% 424 |1, 298 0 l. 117.0 . 181. 0 
3, 700 1, 839.0 1. 604.0 | 233 0 
3, 787 |1, 961. 0 /1, 674 0287.0 


Kħogyaistro SSSR, Ntatiaticheakii & born (Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe Statis- 

ticheskoe Igdatel'rtyu, 1856). p. 221. 25, X7 rand Wx 
Nicholas DeWitt, Sorict Profeasional Manpower: Ita Education, Training, and 
Supply (Washington: National Science Foundation, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1055) p. 282 and 293, Aes : 
* Computed. 
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Control 


Semipfofessional schools ha ve been set up, financed, and maintained 
by each branch of the economy and culture needing middle-grade 
specialists. By decree in July 1943, they were placed under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Chief Directorate of Semiprofessional, Train- 
ing in the USSR Ministry of Higher Education.“ 

Specifically, the Chief Directorate was made responsible for: (1) 
Working out problems involving the development of semiprofessional 
education; (2) drawing up, on the recommendatjons of education di- 
rectoratẽs of ministries and agencies concerned, detailed plans for en- 
rollment quotas and designating subjects to be taught; and (3) pre- 


*M. I. Movshovich (Comp.), Vyeshaya Shhola, p. 23, Resolutions of the USSR 
Council of People's Commissars No. 721 of July 2, 1943 ; No. 1298 of July 21, 1946 7 
and No. 56 of Jan. 11, 1946, 0 * 3 . 
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paring instructions governing admission and graduation require- . 
ments. In brief, while prégrams conform to requirements of the par- 
ticular ministry or other governmental agency being servedythe Chief 
Directorate of Semiprofessional Training is to keep an eye om academic 
standards teaching methods, caliber of teaching staff, and enrollment 
and graduation procedures. ,' 

Evidence indicates that paramount control has continued to rest 
with ministries and agencies being served and that they receive the 
credit for program achievements. Thé USSR Ministry of the Coal 
Industry, for example, was cited as being a model administrator of its 
„schools; its increased production of specialists was particularly com- 


a 


CHART .—TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN SEMIPROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
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ménded.* The Soviet press noted in 1954 that in the 750 technicums 
maintained by the USSR Ministry of Agriculture, the training of the 
250,000 students enrolled in them suffered from inadequate curricu- 
lums und syllabuses. nd from poorly worked out subject-matter se- 
Ari chief reason given for this was that the USSR Ministry 


of Agriculture paid inadequate attention to its schools and failed to 
put its pl ns and programs into full effect.“ š 


| + A 3 
t Admission Policy 


Applications to Soviet semiprofessional schools are submitted be- 
tween June 1 and July 31, although when the number of applicants is 
excessive admission may be terminated ahead of schedule. The appli- 
cations must be accompanied by the following documents: (1) Orig- 
inal education een (2) original copy of birth certififate and 
internal passports (3) autobiography, (4) three photographs, (5) in- 
formation on military status for those subject tothe draft, (6) medical 
certificate, and (7) residence certificate. = 

Certain schools require specialty. examinations of all applieantę to 
determine their talent and preparation Tor. study in the field chosen. 
The specialty examination f se applying to pharmaceutical 
scliools'is chemistry; for architecture, rifting; for defttistry, physics; 
for law, the Constitution of the U The specialty examinations 
are given first, and those who fail are t permitted to take the remain- 
ing entrance examinations. ES i s 

, A committee on admissions (headed by the school director and in- 
cluding the deputy director for academic affairs and 3 teachers) sifts 
applications and, except where specialty examinations are required, 
automatically admits honor students, and ipforms other eligibles of the 
date and place of the competitive entrance examinations. Of those , 
who pass the entrance examinations, priority is aceorded to war vet- 
erans and demobilized soldiers. Accurding to tite number of vacancies: , 
available; admission is granted to others en the basis of examination? 
scores. i 2 . f 
Competitive entrance examinations are prepared from uniform out- 
lines ‘furnished by the Ministry of Higher Education, and ard ad- l 
ministered by panels of subject matter teachers. They are held. 
iff, between August 1 and 20. R Suet? yy 
Graduates .of the 1-year ‘sehpol are required to pass separately 
5 . \ k 


` 
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graded examinations in: (1) Russian language—written dictation; 
(2) Russian language and literature—oral; (3) history of the USSR— 
oral; (4) mathematics—written and oral.’ 8 
Prior to 1955 graduatez of the 10-year school were similarly ex- 
amined. In March 1955 the Ministry of Higher Education announced 
new rules for admission for 10-year school graduates. The number 
of entrance examinations was reducéd. Applicants for admission to 
technicums in the fields of engineering, agriculture, and economics 
must now pass a written examination in the Russian language and an 
oral one in mathematics. Applicants*for other fields are required to 
pass a written examination in the Russian language and an oral one 
in the history of the USSR.“ There, are some indications that the 
* was made to channel some of the higher educational institution 
“opt into semiprofessional schools offering training at the level 
where mhnpower is in shortest supply. 2 
After the specialty examination, those in the Russian language are 
held.:.-Applicants who fail are not permitted to take the other ex- 
aminations. In semiprofessional schools giving instruction in the 
“native language of the republic. (such as Estonian, Georgian, Arme- 
nian, Tadzhik) an additional written and oral examination is required. 
With “5” as the highest grade, a score of “1” or “2” in any examina- 
tion automatically disquilifies the applicant. Examination results are 
submitted to the Committee on Admissions for final determination as 
to which of the eligible candidates will be enrolled. New students are 
. registered between August 21 and 25. When vacancies remain, per-. 
. sons may be admitted who have passed examinations elsewhere but 
for lack of vacancies have not been accepted at the school of their first. 
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2 Allowances 
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‘ \ Between 1940 and 1955, when a decree announced their abolition, > 
tuition fees ranging from 150 rubles far most schools to 200 rubles. a 
year for schools in the capitals of the republics were required of full- 
time students; ‘students attending night classes or enrolled in: corre- 


ie.) Se r F * y i 4 : + 
For furtger details on admission requirements see: M. I. Movshovich, — 
Tekhnikumy (Srednia’ Spetstarnye Uchebnye Zavedeniya): Postanovieniya 4 - 
Prikagy, edited by S. Ya. Plotkin. (Moskva: Ministerstvo Vyashego Ob HK 
_vaniya SSSR, Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo, “Sovetskaya, Nauka,” 1947. p. 26, Po 
57, 62-64. Hereafter cited as Tekhnikumy. ‘ : ` 
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spondence courses paid half the amount. Veterans, orphans of vet- 
erans, children of pensioned parents, and sometimes others were stated 
to be exempt from the fees. Since fal] 1956, it is reported that fees are 
no longer charged. l 

Some 75 percent of the students į semiprofessional schools report- 
edly RRE a monthly stipend, yárying with the field of specializa- 
tion and increasing with course seniority. By law, stipends ranging 
from 80 to 330 rubles a month are given to students who make grades 
of “3” or average, with a bonus: of 25 percent to those who make 
all “5’s” or excellent grades.“ The stipend for the subsequent semester 
is cancelled if a students grade is less than “3” in any subject, 


Training 


a 
* 


The majority of the semiprofessional schools admitting graduates 
of the 7-year school have 4-year courses. Those offering training in 


economies and finance are usually 3-year courses, while some of the 
_ Schools for teachers of drawing and drafting are 5 years, Within a 


specialty there is variation. For example, semiprofessional schools 
under the USSR €ouncil of Ministers’ Chief Directorate for Physical 
Culture and Sports offer 3-year’ physical education teacher training, 
while such schools under the various republic ministries of: education 


offer 4-year courses. Since the early 1950’s, some specialized second- 


ary schools have offered accelerated courses of 12 to 18 months for 
students who have completed grades VIII or IX of the general senior 
secondary school, Technicums, which have reorganized their cur- 
riculums and now admit only graduates of the 10-year school, have 
programs of 2 to 3 years. ` i „ ra: 
In general, a student in the technicum program is required to carry 


‘about 40 hours of instruction a week. A heavier load is required in 


many engineering technician’. An academic year seems to be com- 
posed of frem 30 to 32 weeks of 6 days plus 3 or 4 weeks for examina- 
tions: Jt appears to consist of 1,200 to 1,300 hours of instruction, 
except in engineering teclinicums where the number is 1,500 or more 
per annum. What, is termed “industrial practice” for engineering 
technicums, is known as “field practice“ for geographers, or “teach- ` 
ing practice” for kindergarten teacher trainees. The amount of.time 


for this type of job training varies greatly; it appears to be heaviest 


in agriculture, 
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“The fragmentation of semiprofessional tonining in the USSR is 
immense. The following. list does not fully show this fragmentation; 
it gives an idea of the number and distribution of semiprofessional 
training establishments hy industry or field in which the USSR re- 
ported students being trained in 1948, 


Types of schoola by auer or feli Vum der in 1938 
Fuel industry D ae i KEELDE ai et ee 06 
Metallurgy--------------------------1 TT 58 
Power and electrical "engineering S tt, ee 42 
Machine construction and construction of Ain kata S 128 
Chemical and rubber industry 35 
Light) tid witey. =o ek eaa 29 
Textile’ industry e a 27 
Food industry „„ FEE eRe eee Sb 
Pulp and paper industry? 53 
Teacher training for the labor reserve schools e e 21 
Polygraphie industry ,Rß ` 4 
Construction, see cen materials, and coininanat economy 151 
Transport (merchant marine, river fleet, auto transport, road and 
bridge const D 148 
Communications a ephone, telegraphy)___._______ e 10 
Geodesy, geology, 1 21 2¹ 
Miscellaneous - Ifndüzfxif 2. e 51 
Agriculture. —— Se, ae he or pre Ley et Pale inl usa 551 


Economics and law (banking, credit, trade, statistiag, accounting, 
„n . eee 229 

Education (teacher training for Hude wartend primary schools, 
orphanages) S an ace ell eet Al E ee 701 


— — nn ee — ß — . — a 


`? Art schools (creative and applied) 48 


; Theatrical schools a Of O 14 
Choreographie schools ere Ua he meth, 45 
Movie industry and screen acting schools 11 


Public health (obstetrictans- medical aids and midwives, nursing, 
medical laboratory workers, dental technicians,’ pharma- 
ceutical technicians, medical entomology) -------------:-_ 615 

Physical culture und | Bports 2550 oh de a 43 


Total . ct regent AA 


The education directorate of a ministry is expected to 105 more 
about the type of training needed in its enterprises than would a 
nationwide organ such as the Ministry of Higher Education’ s Chief 


* See Ministerstvo Vjena Oprazovaniya, Brednie Spetsial’nye ‘Uchebnye 
Kaen SSSR; Gt (Moskva: “Sovetgkaya Nauka,” 1948), 


and railroad operations, the Ministry of Power Plants and Electri 
oe — i yI 


( í f E ú > 
Practical studies in the Heat Power Installations Laboratory, 
me Moscow Power Institute. ape 
a. ' ’ „* 


Directorate of Semiprofessional Training. t the same time, coordi- 
nation presents a problem. A Pravda writer complained, “Students 
are being@rained in the same specialties at schools of many ministries 
and only on à very small scale everywhere.” % The following ex- 
amples are cited: © 2 eo 


(1) ‘Thirty-four ministries’ and agencies maintain schools for training 
sem{professional personnel for Inqustrial and public construction. 
(2) In 1953, a number of technicums of thé Ministry of Machine Bullding, 
the Ministry of ‘Transport Machinery, and the Ministry of Heavy Machine 
` | Building each graduated from 13 to. 15 studentg*yho had specialized in the 
identical field. g ae pics: Sie, eae, 
(3) Twenty-four ministries and agencies are training téchnicians special- ° 
: izing in’ metal cutting. ` e 4 * 


Matters have gone so far,” Pravda pointed out, “that the USSR 
Ministry of the Metallurgigal,Indifstry trains specialists in forestr 


gj 


`» Pravda, July 6, 1068. a 1 


Taal 
be 


bi * 
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Industry in telephone communications, and the Ministry of the Build- 
ing Materials Industry in the foundry production of ferroys metals, 
forestry, and architecture.” Such departmentat organization has led 
to “the monstrosity of a small educational institution reaking up into 
numerous pigmy departments for training specialist® in entirely dif- 

erent: fields.” Cited as examples were the technicums in Dneprope- 
trovsk belonging. to the Ministry $f the fetallurgical Industry and 
the Leningrad Railroad Transportation Technicum of the Ministry of 
Transportation, both of whieh were training students in 10 different 
specialties. Such a high degree of specialization means that training 
is expensive and schools are harder to staff and equip. The average 
size of the student body in a technicum reportedly rose from about 260 
students in 1940 to about 520 in 1955. ‘ v 
There is no uniformity: in the curriculums of the gifferent types of 
technicums, since each program is designed to give narrow training `, 
in a single occupation ‘for a Specific ministr¥ or governmental agency. 
The following appears tw be the characteristic-peneral pattern for 
technicums admitting graguates of the 7-year school: 


* 

i 1. General. foundation-courses—Russian literature and -language, mathe- 
matięs, history, foreign language, physics, chemistry—similar in scope and F 
level to what is required in grades VIII-X of the senior secondary schools, 

, and designed to broaden the general education foundation; 4 

2. General courses in the fleld of speelnlization; ‘4 a 

3. Speclalized codrsées considered essential fona pa rticular occupation 7 

4. Practical work in sehool laboratories and workshops; p 

5. Industria}. praetiee-at the type of work site whofe graduates will.be 

t assigned ; i ; j j * 
8. Military training and physical education including participation by 
boys in reserve military training programs generally scheduled after class . 
and at least one summer reserve training canip pyggram dt about a month ; 
T. ‘So-called extracurricular instruction including obligatory political in- 
doctrination, professional and cultural activities. $` ‘ 

_- Graduates of the 10-year school have already covered the material of 
the general foupdation courses, and professional training for them. 
begins with a more advanced program ‘of work in the particular spe- 
cialty-: In other respects their curriculum parallels that: offered in 

Specialized secondary schools. an 3 ` = 

During their final,semester students are expected to sum up what 

-they have learned in a diploma project (diplomnyi proekt). In tlie 

process they are to focus attention on the immediate ‘specialty for- 
which they have been trained. In the engineering technicums, this 
assignment usually-takés\the form of a, study With blueprints and 
calculations as appropriate to the design, maintenanue, or production 
of a particular piecg of equipment; an improyeddayout for a particu- 
427028 ·—67—12 M i al v R 
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lar type of factory; or a method for stepping up efficlency on an asserh- 
bly line. Some schools require the student to prepare a diploma ‘thesis 
instead and to defend it before a panel of teachers and representatives 
from the ministry, trade union, and others concerned, In still other 
schools, final State examinations are used to- help evaluate training 


acquired by students. 


Usually about 5 percest of K class Are gradu- 


ated with honors, These students have maintained outstanding 
academic records ad ha diploma projects, theses, or State examina- 
tions which were graded as excellent. 12 

After successfully defending his diploma work or passing his State 
examinations, the student receives a certificate indicating that he has 
completed training in the particular specialty and is entitled to privi- 


leges accorded his new 


status such as, pay differential, pr8motion ad- 


vantage, and job prestige including the title of “technician” iwa given 
specialty, such as technician-cartographer (tekhnik-kartograf). 


Coal Mining Technicum:in Kley 


r 
* b 


z e P 4 TS f $ j 
According to ee obtained in an interview,” the coal- 


. mining technicum in Kiev 


phercent of whom were 


ad an enrollment. in 1954-55 of 2,500, 7 
girls. The regular teaching staff numbered 


about 100, plus several part-time instructors 4nd numerous laboratory 


assistants. Money for 


runping the school came from the coal mining 


ministry and amoented to 12,500,000 rubles. The school had been re- 
organized from a specialized secondary school into 4 2½- year program 
restricted to graduates of the 10-year school. i 


According to the director the school has usually had 40r 5 applicants 


per yacancy each year, 
have\failed to graduate. 


f -used standard mine equipment supplied by the coal mining ministry... 
The visitors reported that while the laboratories were a bit old fash; 


ioned, “there was certai 


The director said most, staff members—about 2hgpercent of whom 
were Party members—were graduates of higher educational mining 
institutions, although some who taught nontechnicaj and nonspecigl- 

_. fzed courses hach graduated from pedagogical institutes. When the 


director was asked 
rhen their backgroun 


much in jndustry, he replied that most of them liked the life of a 


teacher better. They 


~ was far lesg pressure than there would be in industry, and many’ of 


u With Homer and Norton Dodge, June, 1955, following their return from the 


USBR'in May 1955, ©" ~ 


* 


e careful selection, about 15 percent 
uch of the equipment in the technicum was 


nly nothitig to be ashamed of.“. 


teachers preferred to work in the technicum - 
ight enable them to-earn 2 or 3 times as 


joyed the 2-month summer vacation, there 


2 4 


‘ * 15 tad (d t J * 
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4 


them supplemented their incomes appreciably by undertaking. indus- 
trial contract research work. ö r « 


`- 


Railroad Technicum in Moscow 


This technicum offered training for graduates of the 7-year school 
as railroad technicians specializing in signals, telegraphy“ and radio. 
In 1951 it was one of 84 railroad technicums maintained for supplying 
- the railroad industry with skilled personnel. This school, according 
to the director, had had 650 applications for 270 vacancies that year. 
Total school enrollment was 980. On the staff were 62 instructors plus 
the workshop masters and laboratory chiefs and assistants responsible 
for 7 Faboratories and 10 workshops. Classes were held 6 days a week 
from 9 to 2: 30. After lunch students studied in the library, engaged 
in sports, or took part in scientific and political circles, f o 


a 
4 


Prospect for Further Study 
* F, i 4 Á i A TE 

By decree graduates must spend the 3 years follòwing completion of 
techuiicum studies as employes in the specialty in which they have ma- 
jored. They are customarily assigned to jobs for which they were 
trained by thgministry maintaining their school. Althou emipro- 

fessional training is designed to be terminal, higher educational jn- 
stitutiens are Not closed to all technicum ‘graduates. The top 5 percent 
. are exempt from the mandatory 3 Mrs in an assigned job if within 2 
years after graduation they enroll in a higher educational institution 
offering training in the same field asthat in which they specialized in 
8 athe technicum. As honor students they do not have to take the general 
entrance examinations, although since 1955 they have been required to 
pass the competitive examination of: most importance to their major. 
Other technicum graduates may be admitted to evening or correspond-- 
ence programs while on the job, or may apply for full-time studies 
in their specialization after their 3-year obligatory work assignment. 

In practice it is estimated that technicum graduates constitute only a 
about 4 percent of the students annually to Soviatghigher educational 
institutions. The reason is twofold: (1) Those completing the spe- 
cialized secondary schools tend to find that their training in one nar- 

row field has not prepared then to pass entrance examinations for 
higher educational institutions in competition with senior secondary . 
school. graduates who have sfained especially for university work and 
(2) graduates of the 19Mear secondary school frequently enroll’ in 

«semiprofessional echodis after rejection by a university or institute. 
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ualitative and Quantitative Factors 


' J 
viet educators consider geographic distribution of technicums to 
“be a problem. Education authorities periodically point out that. 
‘semiprofessiona] schqols are concentrated in industrial and commercial - 
centers of the Soviet Union, primarily in central European Russia. 
„There gre“ rélatively few in Siberia, Central Asia, Kazakhstan, the 
Far East, and in the vicinity of the Ural Mountains. For example, 
even in such n needed field as agricultung, only 6.6 pereent of all- agri- 
« Cultural technicums are located in Siberia, and only 9.7 percent are in 
albof the Central Asian Republics combined. Rk 
Historically technicums were established in highly populated centers, 
preferably next to an industry to which they could be linked. The 
Practice has been e hcs 
for its prospective employees at lower cost by; 
the plant for student practice sfify. in 
part-time instruction at the school, 96: 


nical high schools and below that of 4-year technical institutes of 


higher learning in the United States. Ong recent survey of Soviet 
„ . ~ i b ` i à v 


= 
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4-year specialized education in geodesy, topography, and cartography ` 
what is expected in theory and practice in the single narrowly defined 
field within the curriculum of the American junior college offering 
specialized training in that field. i sE 
Although there is variation in the quality of facilities available, 
former Soviet students and Americans and other Westerners recently. 
returned from visiting the Soviet Union report in general that despite 
frequently cramped, drab quarters,.and shortages of apparatus, such 
facilities as laboratories, study rooms, libraries, and workshops are 
adequate for carrying out an effective training program;—at least in 
the schools they knew or visited. Lee us i 
As a rule, teachers are graduates of higher educational institutions. 
Many are tgachers in other educational establishments employed on a 
part-time basis to teach their disciplines in technicum? A lar pro- 


. reluctance to reveal size of the teaching sta 
bon about 200,000 in 1955-58. 

K he admission quotas, fixed for full-time students and those in eve- 
„ ning\courses, are somewhat adjustable for correspondence students. 
. Through these quotas Soviet authorities maintain eantrœ over stur 
‘dent-teacher ratiog. According to law, technicums may have from 25 
to 30 students per teacher in regular lecture classes. The ratio for 
evening classes is established us 1 teacher for 15 to 20 students, For 
foreign language and drafting classes, for laboratory sections and 


; it isestimated to have 


of 12 to 15 students. 


Prior to the war, from 40 to 45 students out of every [00 admitted to 
‘engineering téchnicums were repotted to have completed the course; 
‘in other fields the number ranged from 50 to 55 percent. Although pre- 
eise statistical data are not available for the post war period, it has 
been estimated that‘about 60 percent are graduating." : 
Enrollments and graduations by field over the yęays indicate emt 
phases in semiprofessional training. During the 5 years spr&eding | 
World War II, enrollments in engineering and health fields reportedly 


See N. A. Pomanskli, Finansirovgnie Proaveshcheniya, P. 15859. Resolution 
ofthe Chief Directorate of Semiprofessional, Training under the Committee for 
Higher School Affairs, July 4, 1944, “Ukazantya k Raschetu Uchebnoi Raboty v 
Prepodavatelel Tekhnikumov.“ ay 

.“ Cf. Nicholas DeWitt, Soviet Professional Manpower: Its Education? Train- 

ö Ang, and ‘Supply, (Washington: National Science Foundation, U; S. Government 
Printing Office, 1955.) p. 79. N ' sii : 


concluded that what is expected of Soviet graduates compares with: 


practical work in school shaps, each class may be split into 2 groups > 


. 
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portion. are recruited from the caching stig it is There is Soviet 
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remained at about 250,000 and agricultural enrollments gehehed about 
140,000; enrollment in the socio-economies field remaining low, repre- 
senting about 4 percent of the total technicum student body in 1939. 
Because of shortage of teachers created by the expanding school sys- 
tem, teacher training received the major emphasis and reportedly 
reached an enrollment of 270,000 in 1939, During World War II en- 
gineering training became dominant. It received still greater em- 
phasis in the post-war years, expanding rapidly after 1952. The 
increased health and education training offered in universities and in- 
stitutes since the war appears to be reflected in the decline in technicum 
enrollment in these fields, | 
EIn our country,” stated Pravda on September 15, 1954, “the total. 
number of specialists with intermediate-level education just barely 
exceeds the number of specialists with higher education; in a number. 
of branches of indust r there are even fewer technicians than engineers. 
This is the case in the enterprises of the Ministries of Electrie Power l 
Stations, Radio Engineering, the Chemical Industry, and the Con- 
struction Industry.” Soviet planners mfintain that for the correct, 
and most effective utilization of manpower the ratio gf professional 
to semiprofessional personnel in the USSR should be 1 to 2, 3, and in 
some fields 4. During the past 25 years the reported prevailing ratio 
been about 1 to 1.8. ey iy 

Ihe fifth 5-year plan (1951-55), proposed a V percent incense in 
number of semiprofessional graduates to help change the ratio, par- 
ticularly in engineering and agricultural fields where the shortage ap- 

_ peared to be most acute. Though reported graduations from techni- 

cums exceeded the goal of the fifth 5-year plan by 1953-54, so did 
graduations from higher educational institutions, with a 1951-55 
ratio of 1 professional graduate to 1.4 semiprofessional graduates. - 
This was the lowest reported ratio since the first 5-year plan was in- 
augurated in 1929. e.. 

Table 19 p. 169 outlines the reported number graduating from Soviet 
semiprofessional schools between 1929 and 1955 as compared with the 
number graduating from higher educational institutions. Lo. 

There appears to be nothing in the Soviet Union tesembling the gen- 
eral liberal arts program available in American junior colleges. One 

difference between higher level Soviet semiprofessional programs and 
certain terminal. junior college programs in the US is the Soviet system 
of training for competence in one limited occupational field with little’ 


* 


or no allowance for possible change. `. 
In 1955, s@miprofessional manpower probably represented approxi- 
_ mately milliog/in the USSR and a million in the US. The Soviet 
Union ür repckted to be graduating engineering type technicians at 
the rate of 92,000 a year in 1955, while the US turned out 13,000. 
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Table 19.—Graduation rate of specialists from semiprofessional schools 
and from higher educational institutions: 1929-55: | 


A 


Numbers Ẹraduating 
from semiprofes- 
sional schools 


B C 


Numbers graduating 
from higher educa- 
tional institutions i 


Ratio of : 


Period 3 ee seqnipro- f 2 $ 
g 55 fessional 8 
88 to pro- 85 ir 
glv 8 . fessionals ool § 
Th fare o v cö ~ 
* w a D E ' 3 E v 
ap 28 — pat E -yY a 
5 53 2 | 3 2/2/34) 
ao) 
s < |a? 65 & = = gmj q 
1 8 2 43 a Len leg 9 | 10 
— Sue ͤ GwquẽAy—ä —ęͤ ⸗ — a» — — a —e— 
e (000) |(000) |( 000) |( 000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1914-15. 222, 4.9) — 5 4.9 0 5 to 110 710.7 
Ist 5-yr. plan 1929 = i 
8 272. 8. 291| 2%] 1. 7 to 1700 170 — __| 425 
2d 5-yr. plan 1933 |124. 6. 623) 623| 1. 7 to 1 370 370. 4.0 
re 
3-years of 3d 5-yr. a P) A 7 
„plan 1938-40... 226. 0 29 649] 6781 2. 1 to 1 328 304], 24/109. 4 
World War II years 14. ; . 
1940455. 108. 0 33 507 540 to 1 302) 286 _ 16} 60. 4 


1.8 
122/1, 156/1, 2780 1.9 to 1 652) 561) 91/130, 4 


For A and C: Tsentral'noe ne pri Sovete Ministroy 
SSSR, Narodnoe Khozyatatco SSSR; Statistickeskii Sbornik,. (Moskva: Gosudar- 
stvennoe Statisticheskoe Izdatel'stvo, 1956), p. 229. B computed on basis of 
A and C. 
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Textbook problems for Soviet Semiprofessional schools seem to be 
chronic. Among’ Soviet press criticisms are such comments as the 
following: (1) Technicum textbooks are too wide in scope, (2):.are too 

| detailed,,(3) do not correspond to the particular syllabus of a course, 
and (4) as ften as not have been prepared and published not fox tech- x 
. nicums but for higher educational institutions. Where approved text- 
books have been compiled, they are not always published and dis- 
tributed promptly. For some courses textbooks have not been written. 
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Noted the Ministry of Higher Education’s Director of Semiprofes- 
sional Training im1954: “Frequently students are sent to leaf through 


various technical materials [in related subjects] on the assumption that 


they will find useful information in them on their own.“ This as- 
sumption Js ill-founded and the results are far from satisfactory.“ 
One of thé difficulties is the extremely narrow specialization charac- 
teristic of Soviet semiprofessional training. The specialties change 
constantly requiring revision of hundreds of textbooks, and the supply 
is never adequate to the demand. 

Many complaints about inordinately overloaded ‘curriculum re- 
quirements particularly in technical and engineering fields are found 
in the Soviet press, Too often the curriculum for a given specialty 
_ is modeled on that in the higher education institute although tech- 
nicums and higher educational institutions do not have the same func- 
tions, Soviet critics point out. Nor have the majority of technicum 
students had preparation equal to that required of students enrolled in 
higher schools. Consequently, they argue, it is no wonder that many 
students fail and that some who have had exceptionally good records 
in the 7-year school have a difficult time mastering the syllabuses. 


« 


8 TSvestia, May 19, 1954, 
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Chapter IX 


Higher Feen x 


AsovEt higher educational institution’ is popularly referred to 
Aas a VUZ, à term derived from the initials ofthe Russian words 
vysshee uchebnoe_gqpedenie, which means higher educational institu- 
tion. The lernt ser education” (vysshee qbrazovunie) in the 


. ‘USSR refers to programs of 4 to 6 years beyond secondary school 


which prepare for a career in a given field. Two-year courses such 
as those for training kindergarten and primary school teachers are 
classified as semiprofessional training. Higher education as it is 
understood in the US does not have an exact parallel in the USSR. 


The principal functions of Soviet higher educational institutions, 
~ as outlined -by a 725 educator, are; (1) To prepare qualified spe- 


cialists who have a g6mmunist point of view for all branches gf the 
nhtional economy aid culture; (2) to carry out research work which 
will be of both immediateand ig -range benefit to the USSR; (3) to 
popularize scientific, technical, and scholarly knowledge and the most 
recent findings of research among “the masses of the population.“ ! 
In law and practice the Soviet regime has made it evident that higher 
education in the USSR is not designed for all students desiring the 
opportunity. Admission is admittedly circumscribed by possession 
of a satisfactory polifical record, opportunity to acquire secondary 
eduemtion, academic competence and particular aptitudes, and 
adequacy of resources-to withstand the loss of potential income. This 
poligy appears to result from Soviet planning requirements for man- 
power and from experience gained by trial and error in the first d 


: and a half of the. Soviet regime. 
| dee E N. Medynakll, Prosveshohenie o SBR y p.149, 
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R ' Development 


In the 1920’s and early 1930’s higher educational opportunity was 
based on a policy of loyalty to the regime, and worker or peasant social 
origin-rather than academic ability. During these years a generation 
of politically indoctrinated leaders, who owed their education and 
advancement solely to the Party and the State, emerged from Soviet 


` schools and higher institutions. In the haste of the new regime to 


produce “politically conscious,” (politically 1Miable) supporters to 
man key posts, academic standards had been greatly relaxed. When 


this early policy proved incapable of producing the number and qual- 


ity of engineers, scientists, and other specialists upon, whose endeavors 
development of Soviet economy and national power depended, higher 
education was reorganized. In 1982 a series of reforms was initiated, 
Courses were gradually lengthened; adrhission began to be based on 
scholastic competition and comprehensive secondary school prepara- 
tion; traditional teaching methods were reintroduced; discipline was 
tightened; and the disrupting role of the Communist Party youth 
organization—the Komsomol—was cyrtailed. 

Higher educational institutions continue to be concentrated in a few 
areas. Soviet announcements in 1956 state that higher education is 
available in 271 cities. Of these cities 250 either have one or at most 
three pedagogical institutes which, according to Soviet opinion, rep- 
resent the first step—teacher training—to higher education among 
many of the national minorities. It is believed that once native teach- 
ers are trained and the secondary education of the local region is 


è broadened, additional schools will spring up, usually in agriculture, 


then in medicine, and finally in engineering specialties appropriate to 
the region. 5 3 a 

Six cities account for more than one-fourth of the total number of 
higher institutions with Moscow and its immediate environs contain- 
ing some 90 schools of university level and about one-fifth of the total 
number of students. In 1951, as many new students were reportedly 
admitted to higher schools in Moscow as were admitted to- all the 
schools of the Ukraine. Moscow facilities, together with those in 
Leningrad, appear to serve at least 80 percent of those studying for the 
doctor of sciences degree wb 60 percent of those for the 
candidate of sciences. ON ; an. 

Table 20, p. 178, presents a statistical summary of Soviet higher edu- 
cation—number of schools, number enrolled, and number admitted for 
selected years. The number graduating is totaledhn table 21, p. 174, 
by 5-year plan periods, giving the average graduation rate during the 
period noted. . 1 


— 


about 50 peroent, except during World War II when women students P. 
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Curtailment of higher education during World War II is evident. 
Less apparent is the relative stability of regular full-time student en- 
rollment during the early 1950's with an indication that the number of . 
new full-time students admitted in September 1955 was less than that. 
in September 1054 despite greater demand for admission than ever 
before in Soviet history. - 

In the US about 25 percent of all college-age students are enrolled in 
college: in the USSR it is estimated that Ntween 8 and 12 percent are 
enrolled, including full-time and part-time students. In the US 
women constitute about 37 percent of the student body; in the USSR, 
outnumbered men. The preponderance of women students in schools 
training teachers and physicians (about 80 and 60 percent respec- 
tively is compensated by lower percentages in the engineering schools, Y 
estimated at between 30 and 40 percent, depending on the type of 
institute. | 


i $ i 7 
Table 20.— Higher education: Schools, enroliment, admissions, 
1927-28—1955-56' . 


8 * Courses: i Courses: 

Enroll- | Adult Admis- | Adult 
ment |and cor-| Total sions |and cor- 
(full- |respond-| Admis- | (full- respond- 

time) ence sions time) ence 

art- 
me) 
8 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
169. o 42. 8 42.88 — 
504. 0 245.8 | 245. 88 
494. 5 158 3 15832— 
585.0 | 227.0 | 263.4 161.5 | ¢101.9 
845. 0402 0 349. 1 | 237. 5 111. 6 
584.0450. 0 287. 0163. 0 
639.0 401. 4] 285 6 „178 8 


1 Tsentral’noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov SSSR, Narodnoe 
Khozaisto SSSR; Statisticheskii Sbornik, (Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe Statistiche- 
skoe Izdatel’stvo, 1956). p. 227-229. 

* Nicholas DeWitt, Soviet Professional Manpower: Its Education, Training, and 
Supply. (Washington: National Science Foundation, U. S. Govetnment Printing 
Office, 1955). p. 298. ' . N 

Ibid., p. 299. A : 0 

Computed. „ 
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` Table 1— Graduations from Higher Educational Institutions’ 


GRADUATIONS | AVERAGE GRADUA- 
: TIONS PER YEAR 


Adult 
and 
Corre- Total | Full | Corre- 
time | spond- 
ence 

Courses 


— — — 


(000) | (000) | (000). 
42.5) 42 5. 


1051-55]1, 121. ) 0 2242) 17481 49.4 


Tsentral'noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov SSSR, Narodnoe 
Khotyaistvo SSSR; Statisticheakii Sbornik, (Moskva: Gosudaratvennoe Statis- 
ticheskoe Izdatel'stvo, 1956), p. 229. z 
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‘Organization 


| Soviet higher educational-institutions are headed by a director and 
have faculties composed of specialized departments.: The responsi- 
bilities and functions of each component have been set forth by the 


State in the form of standard regulations for higher educational in- 


stitutions. With minor modifications which have been officially ap- 


proved the same general organizational structure is used for all Soviet 
higher educational institutions. See chart IV, p. 176. i 


The heads of universities and academies have the title of rector; the 
heads of other Soviet higher educational institutions, the title of direc- 
tor. The rector or director is held responsible for administration and 
supervision of thé institution and for what is done in its name. He is 


responsible both to the Directorate for Educational Institutions of the 


ministry having financial jurisdiction over his school and to the USSR 
Ministry of Higher Education for organization of the teaching pro- 
gram, caliber of graduates, and the scientific research undertaken. 


Although he is nominated for his position by the controlling ministry's 


educational directorate, he is appointed and may be dismissed by the 


"Yor further details see M. I. Movshovich, Vysshaya Skķola, p. 42-61. Resolu- 
tion of the USSR Council of People’s Commissars, No. 972, Sept. 5, 1938, “Tripovoi 
Ustav Vysshego Uchebnogo Zavedenlya.” A 
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Ministry of Higher Education. Usually he is a member of the Com- 


munist Party—the Rector of Moscow University is often cited as an 
exception—and frequently is a scholar with administrative ability. < 
The position of deputy director for academic and scientific affairs 
(zamestitel’ direktora po uchebno-nauchrtoi rabete)—called pro- 
rector in universities and academies—is expected to be held by a person 
recruited from the best qualified professors in one of the school’s basic 
disciplines. Western visitors usually, state that they have been im- 
pressed with the caliber of men holding this office, According to re- 
ports the deputy director is not, as a rule, a Party member. He is re- 
sponsible to the director for the training, program and for research. 
His appointment and dismissal are subject to the recommendation of 
the controlling ministry’s: Directorate for Educational Institutions 
and action by the USSR Ministry of Higher Education. ; 
The deputy director’s primary duties: include: (1): Organizing 
instructional activities and supervising research and publishing ac- j 
tivities; (2) supervising make-up and operation of time tables, sched- ` ` 
uleg, examinations; (3) supervising student practice-training pro- 
grams; (4) supervising post-graduate training and advanced degree 
research carried out by students and staff members: (5) checking on 
quality of lectures and academic standards; and (6) substituting for 
the director in his absence. In large institutions the deputy director 
for academit and scientific affairs may have assistants to whom hè 
delegates certain responsibilities such as the supervision of part-time 
training programs and postgraduate training and research. ` 
The deputy responsible for administrative and financiay affairs 
(zamestitél’ direktora po administrativno-khozyaistvennoi e asti) is 
appointed by the director. His primary responsibilities include: (1) 
Supervising the school’s facilities, including any dormitories, and en- 
© forcing regulations on sanitation and hygiene; (2) supervising con- 
struction work and repairs; (3) procuring furniture, apparatus, and 
equipment; (4) supervising food supplies for cafeterias; (5.) formu- 
lating financial agreements; and (6) in general, acting for the director 
in financial matters. The number and type of duties assigned to as- 
sistants depend for the most part on size of the institution. If a major 
construction project like a dormitory is undertaken, an assistant may 
be brought in temporarily to handle problems involved. 


Academic Council 


E The executive organ of the Soyiet higher educational institution is + 

the Academic Council (uchenyi sovet). It is chaired by the director 
and composed of Ueputy directors, deans of faculties, heads of depart- 
2 * N ' a ' 
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ments, several ranking professors, the chief librarian, secretaries of 
tha institution’s Párty organizations, a representative from each trade 
union and socia/organization functioning within the school, and pos- 
sibly a representative of the responsible ministry. Schedited to meet 
at least once a month, this group deals with general problems, adapts 
plans and programs to Party policy decisions, formulates plans for 
teaching and research, and incorporates recommendations submitted 
by each department into an integrated plan for the whole institu- 
tion. The academic council appoints.staff members to positions as 
assistants, submits nominations for the posts of professor and docent, 
and judges the dissertation defenses for degrees of candidate ‘of 
sciences and doctor of sciences. 


In large schools, each faculty has its academic council with the 


„faculty dean as chairman. The faculty academic council carries out 


the same general functions as the council for the institution, including 
the judging of dissertation defenses when it is empowered to do so by 
the Ministry of Higher Education. - ' 


Faculties 


The major teaching and administrative unit of a Soviet higher edu- 
cational institution is the faculty (fakul'tet.) composed of several 
departments. in the same major field or discipline. In universities, 


the usual faculties are physics-mathematics, chemistry, biology, his- 


tory, and philology. In economics institutes faculties include indus- 
trial economics, agricultural economics, trade economics, finance and 
credit, accounting, and statistics. ‘The average Soviet conservatory 
of music has major divisions for piano, orchestration, voice, theory of 
composition, choral conducting, and opera-symphony conducting.. 
Most medical institutes have a single faculty of general medicine, 
pharmacology, or dental medicine; if there are other divisions, they 
are usually in addition to general medicine. The 16 Soviet institutes 
devoted to physical culture list one faculty each. The usual institu- 
tion has from 3 to 6 faculties. n N 

At the head of every faculty is the dean (dekan), chosen by the 
director and the academic council from among the professors of the 
faculty. ‘The dean is charged with administration and general super- 
vision of teaching and research work in his field, planning future 
programs, and checking on current progress. He is particularly re- 
sponsible for organizing entrance examinations for undergraduate and 
graduate applicants and for obtaining the best possible students to 
fulfill his faculty's enrollment quota. ‘ 
I addition to the normal daily 6 hours,pf teaching and regearvh 


~ 
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7 
work, the professor, docent, or instructor fulfilling the functions of 
faculty dean or deputy dean is expected to spend a minimum of 3 hours 
daily in the dean’s office for which he is scheduled to be paid extra— 
the equivalent of 50 percent of his base salary. l 


‘ 


Departments i * 


A faculty is composed of specialized departments (kafedry) or 
chairs, each devoted to a particular aspect of the given discipline. 
The 1949 Moscow University Handbook, for example, lists 14 depart- 
ments in the university's faculty of geography: General physical ge- 
ography, physical geography of the USSR, physical geography of 
foreign countries, economic geography of the USSR, economic ge- 
ography of foreign\countries, geomorphology, geodesy and cartog- 
raphy, hydrology, climatology, botanical geography, geography of 
soils, pa leogeography, geography of the. Arctic, and history of 
geography." G» i 2 

A department is headed by a chairman (zaveduyushchii kafedroi)— 
sometimes a full professor, sometimes another member of the depart- 
mental staff; not necessarily the person considered to be the strongest 
specialist in the department. He is elected by his associates on the 
Academic Council, subject to approval by the Ministry of Higher 
Education, He is responsible for general supervision of teaching and 
scientific research and for laboratories, library facilities, and museum 
or scientific collections. He has the right to recommend new staff mem- 
bers. Appointments of ranking staff members are subject to confirma- 
tion by the Ministry of Higher Education; other appointments are 
confirmed by the institute Director. In addition to his duties as de- 
partmental chairman, for which he is scheduled to receive extra pay, 
he is expected to carry a full teaching load and devote an average of 


3 hours a day to research. 


The departmental staff may include in addition to the chairman, 
4 or 5 professors (professory), docents (dotsenty), instructors 
(prepodavateli), and assistants (assistenty) a few postgraduate stu- - 
dents (aspiranty and doktoranty) and several specialists with re- 
search duties only (sotrudniki). The departmental research staff 
may include some senior research workers; it is largely made up of 
junior personnel such as laboratory technicians (laboranty) and “pre- 
parers” (preparatory). 

*Izdatel’stvo Moskovakogo Universiteta, Spravochnik diya Postupayushchikh 
v Moskovskii Universitet u 1949 (Moskva: MGU Izdatel’stvo Moskovskogo Uni- 
versiteta, 1949), p. 40-41. - 
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A department carries out a program approved-by the head of ‘the 
institution in conformity with national interests. The annual plan 
includes research in addition to teaching, preparation of publications, 
supervision of extracurricular activities, and training of graduate 
students. ‘The chairman is responsible for seeing that staff members 
take refresher courses on basic tenets of communism, keep informed on 
latest political ramifications of their specialties, work to improve their 
professional qualifications and cofyplete substantial research. ` 

Although Soviet professoria] staff members are not granted sab- 
batical leave, the State and Party strongly back a “creative research” 
leave policy. ` By “creative research” is meant research which prom- 
ises to make a distinct contribution to the So Het econonty. The re- 
quest, containing an outling of the proposed project, is submitted to the 
Academic Council for approval. j 


At monthly or bimgnthly departmental meetings, the staff reviews 
and discusses manuscripts for textbooks, articles for professional jour- 
gals, teaching aide, new course matérial, outlines of theses, progress 
reports of graduate students, and problems related to the research 
program. Now -and then specialists from industrial plants present 
papers on problems of ‘special interest to the department. This asso- 
ciation of industry with academic institutions, developed particularly 
since World War IT, is highly favored by the State. 


Staff Appointments. | - 


Appointments to the academic ranks of “assistant” and “instructor” 
are awarded by the institution’s Academic Council. Persons with a 
higher education who show aptitude for teaching and research work 
receive the award of “assistant”, and assistants who have demon- 
strated unusual promise as members of the teaching staff ane given the 
rank of “instructor.” Appomtments to the ranks of “professor” and 
“docent” require confirmation by the Supreme Certification Commis- 
sion of the USSR Ministry of Higher Education. Usually a “profes: 
sor” holds the academic degree of “doctor of sciences” (doktor nauk) | 
and a “docent” that of “candidate of sciences” (kandidat nauk). 

Vacancies are filled on a competitive basis after being advertised in 
the press. Selections for posts of professor or docent are made by the. 
Academic Council of the institution wting by seeret ballot on applica- 
tions submitted. Teaching staff positions are subject to renewal every 
5 years—incumbents competing with others who have submitted appli- 
cations, As a rule, there is little shifting mong professors and do- 
cents. Dismissal or transfer is said to be unusual; the 5-year reap- 


pointment is intended to keep staff members on their toes. 
427928°—57_18 
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Admission Policy and Procedure 


5 * 


Citizens under 35 years of age who have completed a 10-year, sec- 
ondary education and passed State examinations for the “certificate 
of maturity” (attestat zrelosti) are eligible to apply for admission to a 
higher educational institution. (Those over 35 may apply for admis- 
sion to a part-time program at night or in a correspondence course in a 
field related to their occupation.) Students from among the top 5 
percent of the graduatesof specialized secondary schools (technicums) 

and students from indistry, agriculture, or other business also may 
apply. Applicants in these latter Iwo categories niay apply only to 
institutions or faculties offering professional training along the same 
lines as their specialized secondary schooling or their job experitnee. 
It is estfmated that they constitute from 4 to 10 percent of the students 
annually admitted. 4 

Admission procedures are uni form for higher elucationnlünstitu— 
tions; admission requirements vary. Some institutes offer a 2- month 

examination preparatory course. 

Between June 20 and July 31 the student submits a standard applica- 
tion to the faculty or institution he prefers to attend. The required ap- 
plication consists of: (1) His hutobiography ; (2) original graduation 
certificate; (3) internal passport to be submitted in person; (4) three 
photographs taken without hat; and (5) evidence of military draft 
status. 

The admissions board, under the personal supervision of the director, 
includes the deputy director for academic and scientific affairs, fhe 
deans of each of th® faculties, and two’ other professors. It is fe- 

„  8ponsible for screening applications, meeting applicants, verifying 
documents submitted, and notifying prospective students of the 
entrance examination schedule. 


r 


Entrance Examinations ' 


With the exception of gold medal honor students, who are admitted 
automatically, students are selected on the basis of competitive entrance 
examinations, Applicants with silver medals and honor students from 
specialized secondary schools are expected to take an entrance ex- 
amination in the subjgct of major importance in, their feld.- 

Type of entrance examination depends on the faculty or field. For 
example, students applying for admission to an engineering institute 

_ orto ascience faculty are required to pass comprehensive examinations 
in mathematics, physics, chemigtry, Russign language and literature, 
and one foreign language (English, German, or Frenth). Applicants 
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to faculties of law, geography, history, philosophy, or philology are 
examined in Russian literature and language, a foreign language 
(English, French, or German), history of the USSR, and geography. 
Applicants in such fields as the arts, architecture, music, and physical 
culture must demonstrate aptitude and ability in their specialty. In 


n few institutions in the non-Russian republies primarily pedagogi- 


cal institutes where instruction is given in the native language, ap- 
plicants also are required to take an entrance examination in the 
native literature and Janguage. 

Entrance examinations are scheduled between August 1 and 20 


„except in fields such as agriculture.where seasonal work results in 
holding examinations from January 1 to 20. Only those who pass 


the examinations in Russian language and literature are permitted to 
take the others. Examinations in Russian language and literature, 
in native language and literature, and in mathematies consist of two 
parts: written (2 hours) and oral (15 to 20 minutes). The rest are 
of the 15-to-20-minute oral type. . 

The applicant is given an examination booklet with his photograph 
on it. Marks he receives on each examination-—conducted by commit- 
tees of staff members especially appointed by the director—are re- 


corded in the booklet? The grading scale of “1” to “5” is used as 


in the primary-secondary schools. It is possible to have a perfect 
record of “25" for the battery’ of examinations. To be admitted 
students usually need a total of 28; demobilized soldiers and young 
people with a year or two of work experience in a factory or on a 
farm may be admitted with a total of 21. In general, entrance exam- 
inations are based on work in the senior secondary school. An outNge 


of material to be covered is available to applicants in handbooks pub- ` 


lished annually by the Ministry of Higher Education.“ 

While the general outline of examination material is uniform, 
examinations are not. Each faculty prepares its own. From Soviet 
press reports conimenting on variation in standards, difficulty of ques- 


tions apparently depends on number of “applicants per vacancy and 


stringency of . demands of a particular field. It appears to 
be common knowledge among Soviet students that entrance examind- 
tions in aviation engineering institutes are more difficult than those in 
agricultural machinery engineering institutes, for example, and that 
competifion in uAiversities is greater than.in pedagogical Institutes. 
Reportedly there was an average of 3 applicants per vacancy in the 
— N 3 

‘For a summary of requirements in 1950 for various fields, see Boris I. 


Gorokhoff, Materials for the Study of Soviet Specialized Education ( Washington, 
D. C.: National Research Council, Office of Scientific Personnel, 1952), p. 77-92. 
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philology faculty of the Unrversity of Leningrad, and 1 applicants 

for 300 vacancies in the Kharkov Institute for Librarians. 

; Examination records And results of the medical examination given 
every applicant by the school’s medical board are submitted to the 
admissions boards of each faculty. 

In the final selection of students, great weight usually is accorded 
to results of the entrance examinations. “The medical report is a Major 
factor at some institutes—military academies and mining institutes, 
for example. What the applicant says in his autobiography about 
himself and his reasons for wishing to specialize are carefully: con- 
sidered. The “character reference” (kharakteristika) from the di- 
rector of his secondary school or his employer is also reviewed for 
inforniation about the student’s background, his ‘scholastic record, 
extent of his extracurricular activities; his general behavior, and how 

active and Politically conscious” he has been. 

More attention is accorded to polifical participation, spotless po- 
litical records, and family connections in institutes training students 
for the diplomatic service, for example, than in some others. An 
aviation engineering institute is known to have disqualified an excep- 
tionally bright and otherwise eligible boy (subsequently admitted to 
a university) because his father, an Orthodox priest, had-served a 
term. of exile to Siberia, Applicants-to a higher Party school must 

give evidence of beihgMexceptionally active politically. In schoals 
where academic programs are considered to be unusually difficult, 
effort is made to eliminate any person whose scholastic achievement 
is the result of intense study rather than marked ability sing, in the 
opinion of Soviet educators, such a student would not be able to keep 
up under the pressure and competition of the program. 
On the other hand, admission is facilitated for some applicants. 
For example, the son or daughter of a school teacher is usually given 
priority. over others of equal ability in admission to a pedagogical 
institute. A certain percentage of the quota in the Moscow and Lenin- 
grad conservatories of music is reserved for applicants from thg na- 
tional minorities. It is reported that, despite official. disclaimers, 
children of high-ranking Party and State figures are sometimes admit- 
ted although their academic achievement does not warrant admission. 


Factors Determining Choice of School 
=) ced 
Students are not told to which institution they must apply. Their 
choice is restricted by a number of factors. Foremost is the fact that 
Soviet higher schools can absorb only 30 percent of 10-year school 
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graduates annually.. Thus most young people with a sufficient back- 
ground to continue their studies are doomed to relinquish any thought 
of doing so. While old well-known centers of learning like Moscow, 
Leningrad arid Kiev, tend to be popular, the cost of living in the larger 
cities and intense academie competifion discourage many students from 
other parts of the country. On the other hand uniqueness of speciali- 
zation may limit the student to study in a large center. 

Most applicants must seek admission to institutions near home. The 
number and type of accessible establishments may be extremely limited, 
and admission quotas for all are fixed. In addition, academic require- 
ments, job-assignment policy, size of stipends, availability of housing 
for those away from home, and the prestige value of certain types 
of training all affect the applicant’s choice of a higher institution. 

Especially where competition for admission is keen, notably in 
schools of engineering and applied and experimental sciences in terms 
of salary and status, these fields are considered most desirable“ —it 
behooves the applicant to make a careful first choice. If he is re- 
jected, he may apply elsewhere, but he runs certain risks. He may 
gain admission to a second establishment on the basis of entrance ex- 
aminations already taken; may be required to pass additional tests; 
or he may have to wait a year and apply shew. 

To channel students into fields where trained manpower is most 
needed, the Soviet regime has developed inducements and devices. 
One inducement is the size of the stipend. Thus choice of specialty 
by a student intending to enter an engineering field, for example, might. 
be influenced by the stipend available in mechanical engineering. as 
opposed to electrical or chemical engineering. As choice of a particu- 
lar aspect of a field is influenced, so is selection of one field as opposed 
to another. The fixed enrollment quota also ig a chafineling device. 

As needs of the State change, so do enrollment quotas and the size of 
stipends in given fields. 

Students making normal progress are granted stipends. The 
amount is based not only on the field but on the year of study and the . 
quality of the student’s work. Those who make excellent marks are 

_ granted a 25 percent increase the subsequent semester for as long as 
they continue to do outstanding work. An exceptional student may 
receive three or four times as much as an average student. It is esti- 
mated that from 10 to 20 percent fail to maintain a consistently satis- 
foctory grade average, and have to forfeit 5 5 stipends until they `. 
bring their grades up to par. | . 

Stipends are said to be sufficient to cover bare necessities; it is re- 
ported that many students receive supplemental help from home.. One 

month’s.stipend is required to be subscribed to what is known as the 
State loan,” and 2 percent of another month’s stipend is ear-marked 
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for the school trade union. Membership in the trade union (on a 

““voluntety-compulsory” basis) entitles a student to reduced rates for 
plays, concerts, and movies. He may also receive a substantially sub- 
sidized vacation at a student health resort. Another student privilege 
pointed out in Soviet reports is that of borrowing library books with-- 
out charge. 

Still another device for channeling students into areas of impor- 
tance to the State is to lower a mission requirements. It is common 
knowledge that the need for trained agriculturalists and teaghers in 
recent years has resulted in lowering admission standards for schools 
in these fields, À 

Soviet students are also influenced in selecting field, and a school, 
through “open houses” staged in the spring by Soviet higher educa- 
tional institutions. Pupils in the last year of the 10-year school are 
invited to visit faculties, talk with students, meet professors and in- 
spect facilities. They may be shown movies of what study and a 
career in certain fields involve, 5 l l 

An American student visiting the University of Kiev during such 
an “open house” reported seeing a movie on geology. It showed 
scenes of geological field trips, shots of students working in labora- 
tories and so on. According to him, it was a stimulating film and 
made him feel like enrolling. The effect on other young people may 
have been similar. 

If a young man is not admitted to a higher institution before he is 
- 18, he will be forced to register for the draft. Once he is so registered 
Soviet higher educational and semiprofessional institutions are not 
permitted to accept him; if he is enrolled in school, Soviet draft pro- 
visions accord him deferment. 


Types 


Therp are five major branches of training in Soviet higher educa- 
tional institutions: Engineering-industrial, agricultural, socio-eco- 


The trade union in the USSR is not a craft or a trade union In ti usual West- 
ern sense. It is essentially an industrial or professional unlo in which all 
workers In a single branch of the economy hold membership. ` While, according 
to the statutes, union membership Is voluntary, and an tndividuat must make ap- 
plication and go through the formality of being accepted, wage earners of every 
kind who are not engaged in cooperative or collective enterprises necessarily 
belong to one of these unions. The basic idea of drawing all the workers of any À 
branch of the economy together was theoretically to make no distinction between 
various functions performed or the persons performing them. Within each 
union or branch, however, there are sections which deal with specife phases of ` 
; the work, so that only on matters of very general Intergst and concern is the whole 
? body of the union brought together. i ; 


organized into faculties, 


trained personnel for one particular branch of the national economy, 
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if nomic, and the educational and health fields.“ In 1955-56 professional 


training was reported as being provided by 765 schools, of which 33 
were universities (universitety) and 732 were specialized higher edu- 
cational institutions (spetsial’nye vysshie uchebnye zavedeniya), vari- 
ously known as institutes (instituty), academies (akademii), higher 
schools (vysshie uchilishcha), and conservatories (konservatorii). . 
There also were an undetermined number of military, security police, 
and Party schools. Approximately 867,000 students were reported 
enrolled in these schools in 1955-56; about one-third were part-time 


students in evening or correspondence courses. 


Universities 


Universities are centers of general theoretical study. Of the 33 uni- 
versities in the USSR, 12 are in the REF SR, 7 in the Ukrainian SSR ,2 
in the Uzbek SSR, af 1 each in the other 12 Soviet republics, They 
offer a 5-yeqr course of studies in one of the basic disciplines and are 


Institutes 


An institute (institut) is a higher institution sponsored by a par- 
ticular branch of the economy such as industry, culture, transport, 
trade, or agriculture, These schools were originally established by a 
specific ministry to train its personnel, and in the late 192008 were at- 
tended by executive staffs of the ministry's plants and factories. For 
example, directors, assistant directors, shop supérintendents, and lead- 
ing workers with practical experience enrolled in the 8- and 4-year 
courses for theoretical training in their fields. ` 

These single-faculty schools evolved into the institutes of today: 


which have from 3 to 5 faculties offering courses of 4 to 6 years in 


length depending upon the field. In pedagogical institutes and insti- 
tutes of law, economics, and agriculture the period of study is 4 years; 
in engineering and technical institutes, such as electrical engineering, 
and railroad transport institutes, 514 years; in medical institutes, 6 
years, , 
Soviet institutes continue to give training in applied branches of 
science. Asa rule institutes are devoted to supplying professionally 


For more detailed information on what these branches include, see Nicholas 
DeWitt, Soviet Professional Manpower: Ite Education, Training and Supply. ` 
(Washington: National Science Foundation, U. 8. Government Printing Office, ’ 
1000.) p. 91-92. N 2 
2 4 


and they continue to be financed and maintained by the ministry most 
concerned. Their student bodies are no longer composed of factory 


employees. Technicums and regular secondary school students go to 
institutes for higher educational training just as to a university. In- 
stitutes which offer engineering training are sometimes referred to as 
VTUZy, from the initials of the words Vysshie tekhnicheskie ucheb- 
yne savedeniya, or higher technical educational institutions. The 
ministry-sponsored institutes constitute the majority in the VTUZ 
category. There also are technical universities known as VTUZy— 
the 24 polytechnical and industrial institutes are included under this 
type. i 

The polytechnical and industrial institutes ( politechnicheskie i 


industriaP’nye instituty) are multi-faculty establishments {frequently 
` to 8) which prepare about one-fourth of the engineers. They offer 


51-year courses in applied science: Mechanics, metallurgy, petro- 
leum, engineering, mining engineering, electrical engineering, chemi- 
cal engineering, machine-construction, power engineering, naval-con- 


struction engineering, and soon. While they provide the same types 


of training as some of the Specialized ministry-sponsored institutes, 
these 24 technical universities are not subordinate to a particular min- 
istry. Like the regular universities they are under the direct admin- 


istration of the USSR Ministry of Higher Education and train for the 


nation as a whole. The y generally have sizeable student en- 
rollmehts and, as a rule, are located in principal industrial and admin- 
istrative centers of the USSR. ' j À 


Academies, Higher Schools, and Conservatories 


(Akademii, Vysshie Uchilishcha, | Konservatoril) i 


School. A VUZ specializing in music is called a conservatory. 


These differences in designation represent the continuation of histori- 
cal names. ' > 


Not to be confused with scientific research institutes such as academies or 
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Instruction in higher educational institutions is based on curricu- 
lums approved by the USSR Minstry of Higher Education. These 
curriculums cover general lecture cdurses, seminars, laboratory work, 
special classes, and practical work. Students are required to partici- 
pate in all parts of the program scheduled in the approved curriculum 
for their field. In the first 21% to 3 years, students in the same faculty 
follow an identical curriculum, In subsequent years provision is 
made for specialization in one of the departmental branches of a 
faculty discipline. In the last year, in addition to required courses, 
students may take some optional courses. 

The academic year is divided into 2 semesters (semestry), the first 
lasting from the beginning of September to the latter part of January 
and the second from early February to the end of June or first of 
July. Vacation periods last 2 weeks in the winter and 2 months in the 
summer. ‘eal x 

By law, no more than 6 hours of instruction in 3 different subjects - 
may be given in a single day. Instruction is planned for a 6-hour day, 
6 days a week. An academic hour is about 45 minutes. Although. 
the academic year lasts 10 months, the number of weeks of formal in- 
struction seldom exceeds 32. The number of instruction hours, inelud- 


ing those for political indoctrination, ranges from 1,000 to 1,300— 
or more than twice the usual amount in US colleges and universities, 
Over a period of 5 years, the average Soviet university student re- 
ceives from 5,000 to 5,400 hours of instruction ; engineering students 
and those in programs lasting more than 5 years receive from 5,000 


to 6,000 hours. 


Methode ; a bar er 
Lectures constitute the principal form of instruction. The usual 
ratio is 1 hour of lecture to 1 hour of laboratory or other work. In 
the first year, lectures predominate, They deal with a particular field 
of knowledge and describe main trends in its development and history, + 
The lecturer—in most instances a professor or docent—is required k 
dto show students the “struggle” waged by outstanding scientists and 
scholars in support of néw ideas, illustrate the connection between 
‘theory and its application, and-explain the importance of the course 
for the future work of the students, a 
At the beginning of every course students are handed a program 
(programma) stating main Problems to be dealt with and listing 
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required and supplementary reading. These course bullies: are pre- 
pared by specialists considered outstanding in the field; they are 
published and distributed by the USSR Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion. Some of the programs, especially for basic general courses, aye 
3 or 4 pages in length; others contain barely a paragraph outlining 
the central theme to be covered. The professor or docent may organize 
the material in his own way. He is expected to call his students’ at- 
tention to new information. He may emphasize one aspect of the 
course and minimize another. His main responsibility is to cover in- 
formation his students are expected to know when they take their 
final State diploma examinations. 

Lectures are given to large groups of students and monitors check 
‘attendance. Lecture material and required reading form the basis for 
small sections which discuss problems and do exercises under the di- 
rection of an instructor. During the first 5 or 6 semesters section in- 
struction—literally, “drills” (uprazhneniya)—is common. Homework 
assignments are an integral part of section instruction. In scientific 
and engineering fields much time is devoted during these supervised 
study periods to exercises and computational problems. In the hu- 
manities, and in socio-economic and political subjects, the work is 


often more like a seminar. In this case, it may be led by a professor 


or docent. \ 
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Seminar topics: are broad and general during the first years to 

give the student an idea of the main problems in the field. Topics 

covering a more restricted area and dealing with specific problems are 
treated during the fourth and fifth years. 


Seminars dealing with political philosophy, according to reports of 


Soviet refugees, tend to become formal question and answer periods, 
with the teacher giving the “approved” point of view on any given 
topic. All too often, according to the Soviet press, students in politi- 


cal seminars have no opportunity to gain an understanding of a speci- 


fic problem through discussion; the teacher relies on the prescribed 
text for the approved answer without being able to tell his students 
why such an answer is given. Apathy among students toward basic 
political subjects reportedly is chronic and of no little concern to the 
Party. The students study, memorize, and repeat prescribed answers 
because they must pass their courses in order to graduate. Soviet 
authorities appear to believe that effective results are achieved through 
permeation of all instruction with the communist point of view. 


Just as seminars have an important place in the curriculums ap- 
proved for majors in the humanities, social sciences, law faculties, and 


socioeconomic programs, so laboratory work hag an important place in 


training science students. It occupies almost three-fourths of the time 
the major devotes to courses in chemistry.“ In fact, laboratory and ap- 


plied instruction in general is emphasized by. Soviet educators to coun- 
ternet inclinations toward “bookish” research. a 
Reports indicate that laboratory equipment, audiovisual aids, 
models, and shop equipment have been increased considerably since 
World War II. The Soviet press, however, continues to talk about 
shortages of laboratory equipment, precision instruments, special types 
of machinery, and lack of adequate space to house existing-equipment. 
In the spring of 1955, Americans who surveyed Soviet training meth- 
ods and facilities in engineering and physics reported that in the higher 
educational institutions they visited the equipment was more than suf- 
ficient in amount and quality to carry out sound instruction. 
During the final 2 years of study some courses are based on inde- 


pendent assignments. In the humanities, term papers are prepared; in 


the science and engineering fields, drafting or computational or labora- 


tory probl may be assigned. The professor supervises through 


individual cofisultations. 
Field work or production practice occupies an important place in 


training students to apply theoretical knowledge. During their prag- 


* Nicholas DeWitt, Soviet Professionel Manpower: Its Education, Trainipg, Co 


end Supply (Washington: National Science Foundation, U. S. Government 


Printing Office, 1955), p. 91-02. 
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Students at Uzhgorod University performing an $x 
Radio-Technical Circle en Sg 


tice periods students of engineering institutes, for example, must work 
in factories as foremen, technicians, and enginee 8 and must spend 
part of the practice period on a job at a machine. P 
following the second academic year, the student is assigned to a factory 
or plant for a 4-week period. He becomes acquainted with the layout 
and is assigned ùs a worker to several different j At the end of the 
third academic year, the student is given an 11-week summer assign- 
ment to observe an industrial process and become familiar with the 
machinery norms, and general engineering principles involved. The 
third practice assignment, also of about 11 weeks’ duration, is sched- 
uled during the summer after his fourth academic year or in the spring 
of his fifth year. During this assignment he is given a small adminis- 
trative post where he will make production or ma ia] decisions, ` 
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Students in agricultural institutes have Practice training on State 
farms; students in pedagogical institutes, in schools; students in med- 
ical institutes, in clinics and hospitals; and students of science, in 
the laboratory and on field trips. The time allotted to this practical 
work varies according to field. In engineering institutes it ranges 
from 16 to 38 weeks; in agricultural institutes, from 40 to 52 weeks ; 
in pedagogical institutes, about 17 weeks; in medical faculties, about 
16 weeks; and in universities, from 6 to 16 weekf, 


Curriculums 


It is Soviet practice to approve a single standard curÑculum for 


. each basic field and specialty, permitting variations only An the most 


advanced courses. Hence, the required subjects and number of hours 
are identical for all higher schools in Which the same majors are 


offered. The fact that the curriculum for a given school is published 


with the name of the institution on the cover should not be construed 


as indicating a curriculum different from that offered by other insti- 


tutions in the same field. — 

While the general engineering courses in Soviet and US institutions 
engineering courses” are not included in most engineering schools in 
are similar, Soviet fourth and fifth year subjects termed “specialized 
the US. As a rule the American engineer acquires such specialization 
through on-the-job training programs in American industry. 


Science 


There seems to be no great difference in the aey subjects 
offered in‘a given field of science in the US and in the USSR. The 
instruction schedule and the additional year of schooling required of 
Soviet science students indicate that a chemistry major, for example, 
spends one-third more time on chemistry subjects than does a US 
student. 


Examinations 


Examinations are given at the end of.each semester. Homework 
laboratory and practical work, assigned papers, and periodic tests 


” Analyses and discussions of Soviet curriculums and training programs have 
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(zachety) mugt be completed and graded as satisfactory before stu- 
dents are permitted to take final examinations. This preliminary 
verification of the students’ knowledge is the responsibility of the 
teaching assistants and instructors, 

Final course examinations may be written, in which case 2 hours 
is allotted for answering the two or three questions asked. More 
often the examinations are oral. When written examinations are 
held they frequently are accompanied by oral ones. The oral examina- 
tions are administered by a panel of professors in the subject field 
from the same and/or a neighboring institution. An oral examination 
generally lasts about 25 minutes. 

Four grades are used in Soviet higher educational institutions: Ex- 
cellent (otlichno), good (khorosho), passing (posredstvenno), and 
unsatisfactory or failing (plokho). The first two are honor grades 
and carry the right toa monthly stipend. A student with 3 non- 
passing grades is put on probation until the first month of the next 
semester, by which time is expected to have passed at least one of 
the subjects, A student is not allowed to take the next year's courses 
until he has passed required tests and examinations. Students re- 
ceiving more than three nonpassing grades in a semester are expelled 
automatically. 

A student may repeat an examination or a test several times. If 

by the end of the subsequent term he has not made up his deficiency, 
he is dismissed. Only in ff cases may a student be permitted 
to repeat a year. Because the student has the right to repeat exami- 
nations and because his stipend is at stake, Soviet professors report- 
edly tend to flunk a student and let him take a repeat exam—with the 
possibility that he will get a good or. excellent grade—rather than give 
a low passing grade the first time. 

‘Some former Soviet students seem to feel this examination method 

serves its purpose. A former Soviet professor has commented that the 
examination panel must be careful in handling particularly active 
Party members. Although professors can make a grade “stick”, 
Party inquiry or some other embarrassing result may follow unfavor- 


able ene 


Characteristics of Professional Education 


Soviet professional education concentrates on the major field, and 
whatever courses are taken from another discipline are completely 
subordinated to the major field. For example, a student specializing’ 
in science may be required to study a foreign language in order to read 
foreign literature pertaining to his major. This language study, 
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geared specifically to the needs of his field, may be listed under the 
heading “General Science Courses.“ As much as 90 percent of a 
Soviet student’g time may be spent in what is termed “professional 
training.” 

An engineering student in the US may elect to take a course in 
physics which is not included among required courses for his major. 
If he takes the course, it may be at the expense of one in his major 

œ subject. A Soviet engineering student is likely to take a similar 
physics course as part of his required program. Soviet engineers may 
graduate with training in physics approximating that of an under- 
graduate minor in the US. 

Soviet students, regardless of major, must complete requirements in 
communist philosophy which is oriented toward the professional field. 
Subjects include foundations of Marxism-Leninism (based on the his- 
tory of the Communist Party) and political economy, and in univer- 
sity faculties, a course in dialectical and historical materialism. Off- 
‘cials hope that through these courses students will acquire understand-~ 
ing of the philosophical implications for their professional fields, a 
conviction of the “rightness” of communism in their country, and the 
spread of communism throughout the world. Unscheduled political 
indoctrination permeates every course given in Soviet institutions. 

In the humanities and social sciences there is heavy emphasis on 
political aspects of the material studied, and a concentration of focus 
on the political context or communist interpretation of subjects and 

events. Soviet refugee accounts of the less effective penetration of 
political instruction in the sciences and in engineering are confirmed 
by recurring comments in the Soviet press on the “unsatisfactory state 


of politica) instruction” in these fields. S 


Diploma Work 


Diploma work—the last stage in professional training—is expected 
to reflect the Soviet student's knowledge of his specialty and to demon- 
strate his ability to cope with a research assignment. Afa rule, it is 
required of a student graduating from a training program lasting 5 or 
more years, although some 4-year programs require it. In nonengi- 
neering fields this research is known as a diploma thesis relating to-a 
student’s independent research. In science fields it is based on experi- 
mental work in laboratory or on field invéstigation. In Soviet engi-- . 
neering institutes this requirement is known as a diploma project. 

Soviet diploma work appears to approximate thesis requirements 
for the American first professional degree. In, science fields diploma 
theses may contain findings of immediate value to Soviet scientific 
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endeavors. In engineering fields the projects tend to display meticu- 
lous technical detail rather than originality, since part of the purpose 
is to test ability to perform calculations, execute charts and technical | 
drawings, and apply existing norms and specifications to a new 
problem. $ nis 
A student defends his diploma work before a board made up of pro- 
fessors, representatives from the ministgy for which he is being trained, 
and other interested persons. The board reviews the merits of the 
work, evaluates its quality and practical value, and accepts or rejects 
it. For the engineering student, defense of the diploma project also 
involves an oral examination of his general and specialized engineer- 
ing knowledge. If he passes, he is awarded a diploma, with or with- 
out distinction depending on his past grades, quality of his diploma 
project, and his answers to questions. It certifies that he is an engineer 
within a particular field and specialty. 7 
Some diploma work attracts considerable interest and is published; 
some research results are put into immediate use. For example, two 
students at the University of Moscow were given author's certificates 
one year for the new methods of synthesizing certain organic com- 
pounds whieh they had developed. \ A student at the Moscow Motor 
Transport and Highway Institute designed a machine for facing 
slopes of ghip canals with filtration materials. The machine was 
tested in construction of the Volga-Don Canal and was then recom- 
mended for mass production. At the Azerbaidzhan Industrial In- 
stitute in Baku an automatic instrument to measure the length of drill 
pipes, designed by an engineering student, considerably speeded up 
the drilling of oil wells. 


t 
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University Graduation Procedure 


- & 


University education terminates in State examinations *(gosudar- 
stvennye ekzameny) conducted orally, in public, before committees of 
professors appointed by the USSR Ministry of Higher Education. 
Upon passing the examinations, the student is awarded a diploma 
(diplom) certifying his training such as “physicist” or “physicist— 
wochidary school teacher,” “chemist” or “chemist—secondary school 
teacher.” Difference in notation marks difference in class academic 
standing. Students considered most promising may elect careers in 
scientific research. Students who graduate with honors (2 or 3 per- 
cent), are awarded diplomas with distinction and are invited to enroll 
in a postgraduate training program or are given first preference in 
available job assignments. i ; À f 

The student's diploina is mailed to his future employer, It lists 
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subjects completed, grades received, and State examination results. 
The graduate may pick up his diploma when he arrives at his new job. 


No degrees are awarded Soviet graduates or higher educational insti- 
tutions, Many wear the emblem of their schools. 


Job Assignments 


Graduates of Soviet higher educational institutions. are assigned 
jobs at which they are to remain for 3 years. The Board of Cadres of 
the Ministry of Higher Education works with the chief directorates of 
ministries financially responsible for particula igher schools and 
with representatives from other ministries in need of professional re- 
inforcements. Together they draw up instructions for assigning per:, 
sonnel. Ministries, in turn, inform their. subordinate establishments 2 
of the numbers of graduates available, their major fields, and of the 
factories, enterprises, and concerns that will have priority. 

Requests for specialists start arriving at the higher educational insti- 
tutions around the first of the year:? To examine the requests, a com- 
mittee on the assignment of specialists is set up at the higher school 
under the chairmanship of the school director. This committee in- 
cludes representatives of student organizations and faculty staff and 
représentatives of ministries and enterprises which have sent in 
requests for personnel. 

Students are informed of job openings in their line, conditions of 
work, salaries, and living facilities ut different posts, A few months | 
before graduation, effort is, made to give them an opportunity to | 
acquaint themselves with the open posts. A student is appointed after 
the committee has interviewed him, Academic standing is the pri- 
mary determining factor, although an outstanding diploma thesis or 
project also carries weight in the allocation of assignment. In some 
cases representatives from several djfferent ministries request the same 
student on the basis of his diploma work. , 

The student concludes a contract with the designated enterprise 
upon graduation. His expenses in moving are to be paid by his new 
employer. Failure of a highly qualified specialist to report for work 
at his new assignment may not result in the court action prescribed by 
law. However, he forfeits his graduation diploma certifying to his 
newly acquired status. Soviet students are conditioned to look upon 

their career assignnients| as inevitable compensation for State-sup- 
ported education. They are taught to find security in the knowledge 
that a job awaits them when they leave school. The fact that needs and 
priorjges of the Party and State have been the basic determinants 


of his training is not mentioned. : 
427928°—51T—_14 
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The State realizes that job assigning has limitations. A Pravda 
editorial on December 10, 1952 noted that students must be placed 
-where they Í be useful and find the work stimulating and challeng- 
ing so that they will not “become hopeless time-servers whé fulfill the 
tasks entrusted to them blindly and automatically and fail to link 
their work with the interest of the Pitty and the State.” a 


Integration of Education and Teaching 
With Research 


By law, the teaching staff of Soviet higher educational institutions 


is required to spend an average of 3 hours a day on research. This 


policy is based on assumptions that: (1) Such utilization of personnel 
will result in developing basic, and applied research with the utmost 
speed ; (2) research is essential to industry, agriculture, medicine, and 
the national welfare as a whole; and (3) only. through constant re- 
search can the professerial staff keep from getting stagnant and out 
of daté. Importance is attached to organizing Soviet higher educa- 
tion and research as an integrated unit. And the Party and State 
constantly encourage close coopération between school and society 
at large. A 9 3 

‘Teachers serve as consultants and take on contract work connected 
with tHeir specialty. Professorial staff may be consultants to or.full . 
members of ań industrial plant’s scientific and technical council. Prob- 
lems raised in such a couneil may be discussed in the departments in 
which these people teach; solution of these problems may be under- 
taken at the plant’s research laboratories, the educational institution’s ` 
research laboratories, or cooperatively and simultaneously at both 
places. , ` 75 

ents considered to be most promising are invited to work on 

sp problems connected with the research activities of an insti- 
tution. Student ‘diploma theses and projects usually are based on 
problems of concern to the departments. “a! 

University students are required to carry oùt some research activity — 
each semester, to write it up, and submit reports of results as part of 
their training in techniques of conductifg research. At many schools 
students from the first year on are required to develop themes and 
topics based on observations made during their, summer practice 
period. Senior students are expected to participate in seminars and 
conferences arranged by the departments, At these, papers may be 
read, including some prepared by students. s; 


i , 
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Extracurricular student scientific societies. (studençheskie nauchnye 
obshchestva) are sponsored in the higher schools by the Komsomol 
and Party units. By 1950-51, some 20 percent of the athdents in 
Soviet higher educational institutions were estimated to be partici- 
pants. With growth of these societies, the nature of their. research 
activity has change. From # preparation of summaries and ordinary 
descriptive papers, members have advanced to partitipation in de- 
partmental research programs, and membership has generally come 
to be limited to the more interested and gifted students. 


Part-Time Programs 


: ae vi 

The number of stidents obtaining a higher education in the USSR 
on a part-time basis appears to have increased rapidly during the 
1950’s and by 1955-56 reportedly approximated one-third of the en- 
rollment. Under scrutiny by Soviet authorities, many aspects of the 
training have been found wanting. Specially designed textbooks, 
reference materials, and teaching aids are being prepared, and methods 
of checking written work are changing. The requirement that stu- 
dents be employed in the line of work they are studying appears to be 
more rigidly enforced than formerly. 

Part-time training through correspondence and in evening courses 
was formerly used primarily as a means for raising qualifications of 
secondary school teachers. Its role in training agricultural specialists 
and engineers, negligible before, is now increasing. Plans have been 
made to triple provisions for both types of training by 1960. Night 
school programs are also offering theoretical training for technicians, _ 
mechanics, and foremen. They aim to narrow the gap between theory 
and practice. 


Correspondence Study 


Correspondence courses (zaochnoe obuchenie), which have been 
offered by some higher educational institutions since the 1920’s, were 
not reported to have large enrollments until the end of the 3008. 
Growth continued during and particularly after World War II. 
The reported number of graduates from such courses was small until 
around 1950 when extensive changes were made in the organization 

ol correspondence training (during the fifth 5-year plan, 1951-55). 
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By June 1954 almost 25 percent of the graduates of higher educational 
institutions were said to have completed their training in part-time 
programs, principally by correspondence. 

Correspondence study in the USSR is carried on through a reported 
530 correspondence departments (zaoehnye otdeleniya) at higher edu- 
cational establishments, and 23 correspondence institutes (zaochnye 
instituty). The latter are not attached to a VUZ or a VTUZ and 
have some 200 consultation centers and numerous branches. The All- 
Union Correspondence Juridical Institute with“ headquarters in 
Moscow, for example, reported 33 branches in 1954 each with about 500 
students. Of the students admitted to correspondence study pro- 
grams during 1950-51, 25,400 were said to be admitted to‘independent 
correspondence irfStitutes, with more than 3 times that many—89,400— 


admitted to correspondence departments of regular schools. During 


the subsequent 5 years, enrollment in correspondence institutes is re- 
ported to have almost tripled. 

The rules of admission to correspondence institutions and depart- 
ments are similar to those for ordinary higher educational institutions 
except that there is no age limit. Those admitted must have com- 
pleted a 10-year secondary education or its recognized equivalent, and 
have. passed the competitive entrance examinations for their major 
field. In addition to the standard application required by Soviet uni-, 
versities and institutes, a part-time student must submit information 
from his place of employment on the type of position he holds and on 


his specialty. 


To take entrance examinations, the applicant must present himself 
at the institution which will supervise his progress. Following the 
examination, the admitted student is given a 10-day enrollment course 
during which the staff explains the curriculum, specific features of 
correspondence study, and methods to be followed in independent use 
of textbooks and reference materials. The student also attends intro- 
ductory survey lectures and visits the laboratories. 

Correspondence students cover the same curriculum as that ap- 
proved for regular students. Programs are drawn up in a different 
way, because students have to complete so much of the work unsuper- 
vised. A correspondence student enrolled in a university or pedagog- 
ical institute spends 2 periods a year—30 days in the summer and 10 
in the winter—at the institution. In the other programs a student 
spends 1 period a year at the center, either in summer or winter, de- 
pending on his work. At an agricultural school, for example, the 
residence period is in the winter. During this time, the student does 
his laboratory work, takes examinations, attends review lectures, at- 
tends introductory lectures on subjects he will study in the subsequent 
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term, and takes part in seminars. He has an opportunity to consult 
his professors, and must pass required tests and examinations. 
Through this period he is given leave with pay. 

Between examination periods, the student is permitted to obtain 
assistance from the school in which he is enrolled or, through special 
arrangements, if he lives some distance away from the nearest appro- 
priate higher educational institution. Contracts may be made with 
local teachers and specialists to assist correspondence students in their 


areas. The correspondence institutes maintain special consultation 


centers (uchebno-konsul’tativnye tsentry) in places where there are 
30 or more corréspondence students. The All-Union Correspondencé 
Engineering Institute in Moscow, for example, has a consultation cen- 
ter at the Urals Engineering Works for approxim#€ly 300 workers 
and technicians reported to be studying there. At the center students 
may obtain help, attend lectures and classes, and carry out laboratory 
experiments. 

Written work, for which provision is made in the curriculum and 
which must be submitted at regular intervals, is the principal means 
of checking student progress. It is intended to enable the staff to seo 

how much a student has accomplished, where he is having difficulty, 
and what needs to be emphasized in review lectures and corrected in 
textbook revisions. Written assignments are required to be completed 
and mar before the student is permitted to take the course 
examination. . , 
After required class and laboratory work are completed, students 
must prepare and submit diploma projects in engineering or diploma 


_ theses in other fields and pags State examinations. Graduates of cor- 


respondence courses are said to be accorded the same professional 
status as graduates of regular programs. Correspondence students 
generally are expected to take a minimum of one extra year to com- 
plete a higher education curriculum. The Soviet press frequently 
comments that many students are not able to finish the required course 
in twice the regular time. Testimony of former Soviet citizens indi- 
cates that graduates from regular courses are better trained and enjoy 
a professional advantage over those prepared by correspondence. 

The fields and courses open to study by correspondence are neces- 
sarily limited. For example, of the total correspondence enrollment 
in 1950, 70 percent were reported tobe teachers taking pedagogical 
courses, 11 percent industrial workerg|taking engineering courses, 5.8 
percent majoring in economics, 5.7 nt in law, 3.8 percent in 
agriculture,° and 3.7 percent in other fields. 


* Bolshaya Sovetskaya Enteiklopediya, 2d. Vol. 16, p 422 
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Evening Courses 


Eyening courses ( vechernee obuchenie)—popular during the first 5- - 
year plan when they enrolled an estimated 8 to 10 percent of higher 
education students—revived in popularity following World War II 
and appear to be playing an increasingly important role. 

In 1950, 3 evening institutes (verchernie instituty) and 91 evening 
departments (verchernie otdeleniya) reportedly were maintained at 
ordinary higher educational institutions for students who were regu- - 
larly employed and wished to major in a field closely related to their 
work. Like the correspondence-extension training programs, evening 
courses appear to be particularly popular with teachers who wish to 
raise their professional qualifications and with industrial workers who 
are specializing in engineering fields. In 1949-50, for example, over a 
thousand students were reported to be taking courses at the Moscow 
Evening Institute of Machine Construction in such subjects as welding, ' . 
casting, and thermal treatment of metals." 

Length of study is 1 semester longer than in a full-time program 

even though night school students, like correspondence students, are 
exempt from practical training prescribed for regular students and 
from physical and military traming. Students · spend 16 hours a week 
in lectures and additional time in laboratory and shop work, which 
they frequently are able to carry out on the job. “Evening students in 
other respects must complete the identical program required of day 
students. They use the same books, cover the same syllabuses, listen 
to the same professors, and take the saine examinations. 

Evening students are allowed 10 days’ leave with pay to study for 
and take examinations. In their last semester they are scheduled for 
leave from their jobs for 4 months to prepare and defend their di- 
ploma projects or theses and study for State examinations. During 
this time they are entitled to dormitory accommodations if required, 
and given a stipend. 


n Moskorskii Bol'shevik, Nov. 24, 1949. 
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Chapter X 


Teacher Training and the 
Teaching Profession 


4 


TH RUSSIAN PEOPLE. traditionally held the teacher and tlte 
scholar in esteem. In the early years of the Soviet regime teach- 
ers—representing the bourgeoisie—were not held in esteem. Their lot 
was unenviable. They were suspected, distrusted, spied upon by stu- 
dents and superiors, and their authority in the school was nonexistent. 
Incoming contingents of new-teachers were ill trained; the profession- - 
asa whole was underpaid, overworked at school, and required to re 
part in many communist agitation and propaganda campaigns. 

the Soviet regime realized the interests of the State demanded educa- 
tionally qualified teachers. 

With the passing years, teachers as individuals and the profession 
as a whole have come to enjoy increasing respect, greater responsi-.. , 
bility and authority, increased prestige, and social status. “The many 
changes which have occurred in our Motherland under the Soviet 
regime are in no smal] degree due to the selfless labor of the Soviet 
teacher,” editoralized Pravda on December 10, 1954. 

There apparently is no significant teacher shortage in the USSR 
today. The overall Soviet student-teacher ratio of 17.3 to 1 reported 
in 1955-56 contrasts with 26.9 to 1 for the same year in the public 
schools of the IS. By American standards Soviet teachers are over- 

worked; by Soviet standards their lot compares favorably with that of 


- 1U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Fall 1955 Startetics on | 
Enroliment, Teachers, and Schoothonsing, Circular No. 467, revised, washing - 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1956), p. 2. (There is no avallable figure for | 
student teacher ratio in private and parochial schoola-which enroll an dne 

12 percent of the total number ‘of American school children. ) 
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persons in other key professions. This chapter outlines types of train- 
ing programs preparing teachers for the Soviet primary-secondary 
school system and describes some of the characteristics of. the Soviet 
teaching profession us u hole. 


Development 


The need to train politically dependable teachers long has been con- 
sidered important by Soviet authorities. Difficulty in supplying de- 
mand for teachers in an expanding school system has been compounded 
by a eurrieulum organization which requires teachers to be trained in 
one of the following fields: Physics, mathematics, chemistry, natural 
science, history, Russian language and literature, native languages and 
literature, foreign languages’ (English, French, or German), music, 
art, physical education, primary school teaching, and kindergarten 
teaching. i 

Soviet teachers are trained in one of these areas in three kinds of 
schools: (1) Semiprofessional educational establishments known as 
pedagogical schools (pedagogicheskie uchilishcha) ; (2) universities 
(universitety) ; and (3) higher educational institutions devoted to 
teacher training called pedagogical institutes (pedagogicheskie in- 
stituty). By and large, kindergarten and primary school teachers are 

trained in pedagogical schools, and teachers for grades V-X in peda- 
gogical institutes and universities. d i 

The system and types of training programs, academic requirements, 
admission policy, certification standards—in fact, most aspects of- 
teacher training—have undergone many changes over the years. Par- 
ticularly important were changes introduced in the middle 1950's, 


Primary and Kindergarten Work $ 


Following the Revolution in 1917, teachers seminaries (uchitel’skie 
seminarii) were reorganized into a reported 200 3-year pedagogical 
‘courses for students who had a general secondary education. From 
1921 until 1954 Soviet schools training teachers for work with younger 
children were open to graduatés of the 7-year school (boys and girls 
14 or 15 years of age). At first these secondary pedagogical educa- 
tional establishments (srednie pedagogicheskie uchebnye zavedeniyad, 
or pedagogical technicums as they were known, offered a 3-year courge + 
of studies. _E¥entually they were renamed Pedagogical schools, and 
in 1946 the courses were lengthened to 4 years. With the extension 
of 10-year glucation and, beginning in September 1954, these training 
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programs began to be reorganized into 2-year courses at the junior 
college level for graduates of the 10-year school. By September 1956 
the majority of the pedagogical schools reportedly had been so reor- 
ganized ; by 1960 all are expected to be. 


Grades V-VII 


After a period of experimentation, 2-year teachers’ institutes (uchi-- 


| tel'skte instituty) were organized in 1935 to fill a need for teachers of 


grades V-VII at the time compulsory education provisions were being 
revised from a minimum of 4 years to a minimum of 7 years. Students 
from the 10-year school were admitted to the institutes and given sup- 
plementary training in two closely related fields (physics and mathe- 
matics, the Russian or native language and literature, natural science 
and chemistry, or history and geography) supplemented with courses 
in pedagogy, history of pedagogy, educational psychology, methods of 
teaching a given specialty, and practice teaching in grades V-VII. 
Thus, the curriculum in the institute corresponded approximately to 
the first 2 years of the course in the regular pedagogical institute to 
which the institute frequently was attached. Graduates were encour- 
aged to complete the second 2 years in a night school or through a cor- 
respondence program. : : 

At the peak of their existence, in 1951-52, 232 institutes were re- 
ported with an enrollment of 80,000. Beginning with 1952-53, these 
programs were being abolished. Some were absorbed by the peda- 
gogical institute to which they were attached; some became full- 
fledged pedagogical institutes and some were revamped into courses 
for kindergarten and primary teachers. As of the 1955-56 school 
year, these institutes are said to have gone out of existence. 4 


Grades VIII-X 


Teachers of the senior secondary grades traditionally have been 
trained in institutions of higher learning. By 1921 the Soviets re- 
ported they had organized 49 education ‘institutes (instituty narod- 
nogo obrazovaniya) though from 1922 to 1930 the pedagogical facul- 
ties at the universities played the major role. In 1930 the pedagogical 
faculties were split from the universities and organized Into individual 
pedagogical institutes. Although the 4-year pedagogical institutes 
supplied the majority of teachers, some graduates of the universities 
were assigned to upper grades of the secondary school. 3 

During the immediate postwar years of 1946-50, the number of 
teachers trained reportedly increased rapidly as new pedagogical — 
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schools were opened—particularly in the Baltic Republics where fa- 
cilities for training teachers by Soviet methods were considered neces- 
sary. In the Lithuanian SSR the number of teachers trained was to 
increase 2.3 times; in the Latvian SSR by 90 percent; and in the 
Estonian SSR by 60 percent. 

The increase in number of 10-year schools and in size of the student 
body in grades VII-X during the early 1950's made it necessary to 


open more pedagogical institutes, to revise curriculums. (which had 
remained fairly stable since 1943) and to introduce more up-to- 


date textbooks in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology in 
particular, 

Heretofore the practice had been to train students to teach either of 
two related subjects—physics and mathematics, or history and geog- 
raphy, for example—to pupils. in the upper grades only. In an edu- 
cational situation in which the majority of children were enrolled 
in schools with all 10 grades, Soviet educators found it more desirable 
to introduce curriculums designed to train prospective teachers in a 
single subject. field and then to prepare them to teach that subject at 
any grade level above the primary school. In the new curriculums 


more time was also allotted to practice teaching and independent 


study. , ; 
In addition to expanding enrollment quotas in the pedagogical in- 
stitutes to meet demand for subject matter teachers in the secondary 
grades, it was found necessary to utilize more students graduating from 
the universities. In recent years about 50 percent of the university 
graduates in the humanities and 20 percent of the graduates in the 
sciences reportedly are assigned to teach in the secondary schools. 


- 


Administration 


* 


‘ ~ } \ 
‘The republic ministries of education finance and maintain their own 
teacher-training establishments while general supervision of academic 


standards rests with the USSR Ministry of Higher Education. Over _ 


universities, the Ministry of Higher Education exercises full responsi- 
bility. In coordinating curriculum requirements, approving new staff 


. appointments, setting admission quotas, and so on, ministries of edu- 


cation work primarily with the Ministry of Higher Education's Chief 
Directorate of Semiprofessional Training and its Directorate of 


* 


- Pedagogical Institutions. 


The semiprofessional educational establishments which usually train 
teachers for Soviet kindergartens and grades I-IV, and senior Pioneer 
leaders and instructors in orphanages for children up to the age of 7, 


* 
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are of 2 types: (1) Those with a 4-year course of study for graduates of 
the 7-year school; and (2) those with a 2-year course for graduates of 
the 10-year school. Teachers for younger children also may be trained 
in pedagogical institutes in faculties of kindergarten and primary 
school education. Table 22, below, is an example of the curriculum 
specified for 2-year pedagogical schools at the junior college level for 
students majoring in kindergarten teaching. Table 23, p. 206, presents 
the curriculum required in 4-year pedagogical schools in the RSFSR. 


Table 22.—Program of Studies tor a 2-year Course for Kindergarten 
Teachers in RSFSR: Pedagogical Schools: 1955—56 


— e He ere — a r 


Number of hours 


per week, by year Hours 
Total r 
subject 
I 
2 4 5 
History of the Communist Party. 138 138 
Anatomy and physiology of preschool” 
child and preschool hygiene 4/3 |_._____ 127 70/57 
Child psychology 76 76 
Preschool education._............_..._- 3j- 174 174 
History of pedagog ggg. f 66 66 
Children’s literature.. N 99 ov 
Methods of teaching the Russian language | 
in kindergarten with practicums in 
reading aloud afd narration.___._ eed 124 66/58 
Methods of acquainting children with 
nature and practicums in natural ha 
science... E AA 138 66/72 
Drawing, modeling, and methods of teach- 
ing children drawing and modeling. 243 180/63 
Practical training in school handicrafts. __ 138 138 
Singing, music, and methods of musical 
instruction in kindergartens ___._____ 243 | 180/63 
Physical education and methods of teach- 
ing physical education in kinder- 
garten 2222. a SRN, WT 210 |. . 138/72 
Methods of teaching children number. . 19 19 
Practice’ teaching in kindergartens (obser- 
vation, assisting, teaching) 338 338 
Total hours“ „ 3, 133 2, 133 


! E, N. Medynskii, Prosveshchenie » SSSR (Moskva: Ministerstvo Prosvesh- 
chenlya RSFSR, Uchpedgis, 1988) / p. 181. (Medynskii also mentions 70 hours 
each of choral and individual einging both optional.) 

*Totals not in original table. 
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Table 23.—Program of Studies for a 4-year Course in RSFSR 
Pedagogical Schodis: 1955-56 ' 


[2 hours In a column ezra hag iaa In first and second semester! 


Number of houra per week 
by vear 


— — — | | ee 


Fe Ee SS Sree ea ae oleracea ake E A E aber © 


ee een, i, eee af ee ee 


General literature... 
Children’s literature. * 
Mathematics and methods of lnek- 


INKS Ae R Ann RE e EE E D E A aN 
Arithmetic. 2°05. pssst. OO: 
rau hak ere T= eek SENSE LATA e 
Wendet 0) 24 2/- 
Teaching methods 2/1 
Physics Iie dasa 09. 0.007 T - 2/- 


Chemistry and mineralogy. wu 
Natural science and methods of 


ee eee 2/1 


Geography of foreign countries, red (a ok Md Me LR oD a 
Geography of the UBS KRK... 2 


Deen eee Wek 


Y 
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Table 23.—Program of Studies for a 4-year Course In RSFSR 
Pedagogical Schools: 1955—S6—Continued 


Number of hours per week So 
by year indi- 
Bubject _ ö0WD2y27 — Total vidual 
nm | av | ig 
| 
| 
LN | 


Drawing and methods of teaching. 
Singing and methods of teaching). __ 
Physical education and methods of 
teaching. ie EOS, 


Meer e 
Observation and practice tenching 
e ae eee lige el 
Foreign language (English, French, 
or German) 


— | — G a 


Total hours 


4 


— 7 AAA 

E. N. Medynskil. Prosveshchenie o SSSR (Moskva: Ministerstvo Pros vrah- 

cheniya RSFSR Uchpedgiz, 1955), p. 179-80. 
Sie! 


* Not in original table. 4 


* 


Organization | 


The school year runs from the first of September to about June 20. 
It is divided into 2 semesters of 2 quarters each, with a winter vacation 
of ten days beginning on January 1 and a spring vacation of 1 week at 
the end of March. Lessons are scheduled 6 days a week, 6 hours a 
day where Russian is the language of instruction; in others, 7 hours 
a day. Homework assignments and laboratory work are graded. 
There are daily tests, course examinations, and finally State examina- 
tions prior to graduation from the training program. 

In the 4-year course for graduates of the 7-year school students 
take general courses such as physics, chemist ry, algebra and geometry, 
which graduates of the 10-year school in the 2-year course already 
have had. The professional subjects are the same in both courses, 

Admission policy, entrance examinations, and graduation pro- 
cedures follow the pattern described in the chapter on semiprofessional 
training. Monthly stipends are provided which are to cover room 
and board and a minimum for clothes and entertainment. 


4 


~ 
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Graduates are certified with the title “primary school teacher” 
(uchitelya nachal'noi shkoly) or “kindergarten teacher” (vospitatelya -~ 
detskogo sada). The top 5 percent of the class graduating from the 
4-year course—the honor sfudents—have the right to enter a-pedagogi- 
eue Others first must complete an obligatory 3-year teach- 
ing assignment at a school designated by the authorities. Additional 
training im night school is available in some localities and in corre- 
spondence courses. J 

Teachers for grades V- are trained mainly in 2 types of higher 
educational institutions: In one of the 187 pedagogical institutes in a 
4-year course of studies or in one of the 33 universities in a 5-year 
course.” Some teachers of art, music, and physical education are grad- 
uates of one of the higher educational institutions or semiprofessional 
schools devoted solely to instruction in one of these subjects. 

Admission is based on standard requirements and uniform pro- 
cedures outlined in the chapter on higher education: Completion of the 
10-year school and the passing of competitive entrance examinations, 
with sons or daughters of teachers given preference. - 

The universities are divided into faculties offering training in a 
single basic discipline such ag chemistry, biology, or history. The 
pedagogical institutes, being smaller schools with smaller student 
enrollments, are orgunized into faculties which combine two ar more 
related disciplines such as Fe natural science- 
eltemist ry, history- geography or Russian anguage and literature. 
One pedagogical institute may have a faculty of defectology where 

teachers are trained to work with handicapped children, another may 
have a special faculty o ychology, but this is not usual. Many 
pedagogical institutes in non-Russian-speaking republica have a 
faculty devoted to the native language and literature for training 
teachers in these subjects fortacal schools. 


Curriculum a 
Differences between pedagogical institutes and universities, make 
it difficult to speak of the exact training program for Soviet secondary’ 
school teachers. Whether at a university or a pedagogical institute, 
the future teacher majors in the subject he is to be certified to teach 
in the secondary school and completes standard courses in the basic 
tenets of communism, a foreign language, physical education, and 
specified courses in pedagogy and methods of teaching his specialty, 


a rding to the RSFSR Deputy Minister of education, it is planned to extend 
the pedagogical institute training to 5 years. : 
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A university graduate who goes into teaching has had an extra year 
of schooling, less instruction in basic education courses, more work 
in his subject. field, and has completed a diploma thesis attesting to his 
familiarity with independent research techniques. The director of 
the Rostov Pedagogical Institute reportedly told some American 
visitors that physics majors in a pedagogical institute had had about 
the equivalent of 3 years of physics at a university. 

In a pedagogical institute the physics major takes general physics 
courses the first 2 years and, after he has acquired a more thorough 
mathematical foundation, he takes theoret {cal physics courses the last 


2 years, During the first year the student takes mechanics and heat 
courses and in the second courses in electricity, optics, and atomic 


physics. Theoretical physics courses include: thermodynamics and 
the kinetic theory of matter, electromagnetic fields and the electronic 
theory of matter, theory of relativity and atomic theory, and in the 
last semester, an advanced course on atumic theory. Accompanying 
these coyrses are such subjects as mechanics, acoustics, and molecular 
physics, Lecture courses in physics may have 75 students or more; 
for laboratory work students are organized into groups of about 12. 
During the final year at the pedagogical institute students may elect 
special faculty courses and seminars, which vary from institute to in- 
stitute, depending on specialties and interests of Staff members. 

A future geography teacher being trained in the history-geography 
faculty of a pedagogical institute as of 1054-55 was required, during a 


I. ear course, to pass 58 tests and examinations, plus State graduation 


examinations in: (1) The foundations of Marxism-Leninism; (2) 
methods of teaching geography ; (3) physical and economic geography 
of the USSR; and (4) physical, economic, and politicial geography of 
foreign countries. The required course load of geography majors is 
relatively light, but is compensated for by a reported heavy load of 
noncredit field practice. ` } 

The teacher of a foreign language ( usually English, French or Ger- 
man) may complete a 4-years course in a regular pedagogical institute 
or a 5-year course in one of the institutes of foreign languages, 


Throughout his training the student through the use of tape recorders, 


movies, translation and conversational practice, concentrates on learn- 
ing the language as it is spoken and written by persons to whom it is 


the native tongue. He is required to pass 55 examinations and tests A 


during the 4-year period plus the State graduation examinations in: 
(1) The foundations of Marxism-Leninism; (2) methods of teaching 
the foreign language; and (3) the theory and practice of the foreign 
language. 

Practice teaching is a basic requirement. Some of it is scheduled 
in the pedagogical curriculums; some is done during the summer 
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vacation. During this work students are expected to become familiar 
with school organization, classroom teaching techniques, and other 
educational programs functioning in the country. . 

Before beginning their practice teaching, students attend confer- 
ences in which each student conducts a lesson which the instructor 
analyzes. Then students observe classroom situations in the secondary 
schoo] attached to the institute or in neighboring 10-year schools, 
Eventually they take over regular secondary school class lectures and 
laboratory sessions. In addition, they acquire experience by teach- 
ing in the evening classes for adults and working and rural youth, 
and by acting as leaders of extracurricular work activities and clubs, 
Students in pedagogical institutes also spend 3 weeks of one of their 
8-week summer vacations doing practice teaching in the Pioneer 
camps. Thus, future Soviet teachers have 3 or 4 different types of 

iring which they are alternately supervised and left 
to their own initiative. à 
_ As the preceding examples reveal, the pedagogical institute cur- 
riculum divides into three categories: (1) Professional subjects con- 
cerned with teaching; (2) required and elected courses in the subject 


field; and (3) courses common to all students in the institute. The 


examples do not reveal: (1) The lecture and examination schedule: 
{2) amount of practice teaching and other field practice required ; 
and (3) penetration of communist educational principles, 

The average lecture load of students majoring in one of the seven 
basic subject matter specialties—chemistry, physics, math&matics, his- 
tory, geography, natural science, Russian language and literature— 
is 3,640 hours during a 4-year course, The average number of course 
examinations required is 70, plus the final State examinations. Future, 
teachers also complete an average of 866 hours of practice teaching 
plus an unspecified amount of other field practice during the 4-year 
course. As a rule a 4-year pedagogical course calls for some 5,000 
hours of supervised training. 


Observations on Training 


— 8 me 1 Á 
Such a schedule, Soviet educators pomt out, results un, fay too great 

: : 3 2 KAR ; 
a reliance upon mechanical learning and a tendency’ td emphasize 

details, without adequate training in indepesttlent’ resereh work. 

Some of the faculties in pedagogical institytes have particularly 
overloaded schedules. The number: of hours required of students in 
the 4-year biology course was increased in 1955 from 4,825 to 5,175 
hours—160 hours more than is required of biology majors in a 5-year 


university course. Part of this load is accounted for by the fact that, 
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in 3 years of training, a student spends a total of 10 weeks of summer- 
vacation—he has 8 weeks each year—in field practice. It ig reported 


The courses on teaching methods have impressed some American 
observers as useful for future Soviet teachers. Physics majors, for 
example, are instructed in making effective use of the simple labora- 
tory and shop equipment found in many Soviet secondary schools; 
how to conduct demonstrations with laboratory apparatus in the fields 

of mechanics, heat, vacuum pumps, projection, electrostatics, current 
electricity, radio, alternating currents, motors sind dynamos, 1 
advanced opties photography, molecular physies, liquids, and gases; 
in how to make simple repairs on equipment; and in how to improvise 
with what is at hand. l 


Teacher Training on a Part-Time Basis 


í 
Soviet authorities have found teacher training on a part-time basis 
an expedient for helping teachers raise their professional qualifica- 
tions while retaining their full-time teaching services. A third of the 
students in higher educational institutions are studying on & part- 
time basis—teachers appear to constitute about 70 percent. 
Evening departments (vechernie otdeleniya) are organized princi- 
pally in pedagogical institutes located in the larger cities. Night 
school students complete academic requirements identical with those 
of regular full-time students but have no practice teaching. 
Correspondence departments (zaochnye otdelenie) maintained at 
various pedagogical institutes serve teachers in the surrounding area. 
There are three pedagogical institutes located at Moscow, Baku, and 
Erevan which-function solely as corréspondence institutes for teachers, 
chiefly for those in rural areas. . 


* 


Graduate Training and Pedagogical 
. Research . ~ .- 


Future teachers who graduate from a higher educational institution 
with honors—the top 2 to 8 percent of their class—may apply for post- 
graduate study leading to the degree of candidate of pedagogical sei- 
ences (kandidat pedagogicheskikh nauk), and pé&sibly the degree of f 
doctor of pedagogical sciences (doktor pedagogicheskikh nauk ): ie 

427928°—57-—15 
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Advanced degree work in education is available in the few faculties 
of pedagogical institutes whose laboratory and library facilities are 
regarded by the USSR Ministry of Higher Education as outstanding 
in a given aspect of pedagogy. and whose teaching staffs are. considered 
qualified to supervise advanced training in particular pedagogical 
special ties, , ‘ i 

; a ` 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 


The RSFSR Academy of Pedagogiċal Sciences (Akademia Peda- 
gogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR) in Moscow is the chief educational re- 
- search center for the USSR. A large proportion of advanced degree 
training in education is carried out there. 
The Academy was founded in 1943 to aid in the development of edu- 
cation and to disseminate information about education among the. 
people; to carry out research on problems of general education, spe- 
cialized education, kindergarten education, history of education. 
school -hygiene, methods of teaching basic primary and secondary 
school subjects, and om problems of educational psychology; to aid in 
the planning and development of other research work in education ; to 
train postgraduate students and educators for staff positions in peda- 
gogical institutes and establishments concerned. with pedagogical 
sciences.“ ä m 
Members are elected to the academy by their fellows. Election 
| brings prestige and monthly monetary remuneration. Between 1951 
+ and 1954 there reportedly were 34 full members (deistvitel ‘nye 
chleny) and 59 corresponding or associate members (chleny-korre- 
spondenty). Both categories hold the title of “academician.” Mem- 
bers may be regularly employed on the staffs of pedagogical institutes 
or research establishments and retain the right to use the academy’s 
library and research facilities, maintain offices in the academy, and 
carry out the bulk of their research there. . 
„»The academy is composed of various research establishments each 
dealing with specific types of educational problems; namely, the: 
1. Research Institute for the Theory and History of Pedagogy with a 
number of sections (sektory) each devoted to a particular type of educa- 
tional research such as: Kindergarten education, didactics; polytechnica 
education, school studies, and the history of pedagogy. 7 
2 Research Institute for Teaching Methods with several departments 


"Of. E. N. Medynakii, Prosveshohente v SSSR, (Moskva: Ministerstvo Pros- 
veshcheniya RSFSR, Uchpedgiz, 1955) p. 198. Citation of paragraph 2 of the 
Charter of the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. 


Those considered best are subsequently discussed and published. 
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(otdely) devoted to methods of teaching primary grades, historical- 
philological disciplines, physical-mathematical disciplines; methods of 


using school laboratory and shop equipment; and so on. Each department- 


has a number of sections with laboratories, special guipmenthand other 
research facilities. P, 


3. Research Institute of Psychology. i= 
4. Research Institute of Defectology with departments of defectology and 


specialized psychology, and in educational practices for different types of 


handicapped children. 

5. Researeh Institute of Physical Education and School Hygiene. 
& Research Institute for Education in the Non-Russian Schools. 
7. Research Institute for Education in the Arts. . 
8. The Leningrad Research Institute of Pedagogy. 


of teaching natural science, the morphology of man, physiological chem- 
istry, and the physiology of plants and animals. i 


9. The Natural Science Institute in Leningrad with research in aN 


The academy also maintains: (1) The State Library for Education, - 


which reportedly has a collection of about 700,000 volumes, includ- 
ing some 90,000 foreign books on education; (2) the National Edu- 
cation Museum in Leningrad, which collects and displays materials 
on education and activities in educational and cultural institutions; 
(3) the Research Archives in which are deposited personal papers of 


Russian and Soviet educators, materials on the development of educa- 


tion in the USSR, library collections of research establishments which 
no longer exist, and other materials and documents; and (4) the Mu- 


seum in Zagorsk. 


A half dozen full members compose the presidium or governing 
body of the academy which carries on day-to-day administrative re- 


sponsibilties between plenary sessions of the membership. Function- 
ing directly under the presidium are: (1) The Bureau for the Study 


of Foreign Educational Experience and Information; (2) the Com- 
mission for the Publication of the Children’s E neyclopedia; (3) the 
Editorial-Publishing Counéil; and (4) the Academy of Pedagogical 


Sciences Publishing House. é rr 
The academy sponsors the preparation of new textbooks, new aca- ` 
, demic schedulgs, and programs for schools. Under its function of 


disseminating educational information among the population, the acad- 
emy publishes popular books and pamphlets and is-said to sponsor 


annually some 2,000 lectures by academy personnel on educational . 


topica. It organizes pedagogical readings. (pedagogicheskie chteniya) 


a contest to which teachers, pre- School workers, school inspectors, and ` 
others in the field of education are invited to submit reporta, studies, 


tions. A jury of the academy chooses the prize-winning submissions, 


— 


and monographs, on pedagogical problems with recommended solu- 
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The Teaching Profession 


In 1955356, 1, 733,000 teachers were reported as employed in Soviet 
primary and secondary schools—1,655,000 as teachers in the regular 
schools and in institutions for sick d handiegpped children, and 
78,000 as teachers in the evening and part-time schools for employed 
youth and adults‘ . , i 

Of the total in the teaching profession, an estimated 80 percent are 
women ; the percentage varies by grade level. More men teach in the 
senior secondary grades; more women in the primary grades. 


Certification _ | Bin 


The type of diploma awarded a trained teacher in the USSR de- ` 
pends on the kind of program followed. Each diploma carries with 
it a corresponding certificate. Graduates of pedagogical schools or 
other schools of equivalent status receive the diploma of kindergarten 
school teacher or primary school teacher, depending on training re- 
ceived. Graduates of pedagogical institutes or universities receive a 
, -diploma of secondary school teacher of a specific subject in grades V 

to X. Graduates of teacher institutes (uchitel’skie instituty) have 

the right to teach in grades V to VII only. The honorary title of 
_ “Teacher of Merit” is awarded to teachers by the Presidium of the 

USSR Supreme Soviet in recegnition of their work. in education: 


Appointment . 


Following his graduation from one of the teacher training institu- 
tions, a student is assigned for a period of 3 years to a school requesting 
a teacher with his type of training. At the end of his obligatory 
teaching assignment, the teacher may be transferred to another school 
through choice or consent or may leave the profession. Some teachers 
apply. for postgraduate study in education at this time. Appoint- 
ments and transfers are handled pee the director of the regional or 
territorial department of education or by the minister of education 
in an autonomous republic. 17 

The function of teacher training programs is not only to graduate 
future teachers but to prepare them to be leading forces in their com- 
munities. If a student is assigned elsewhere than to his native region, 
` “Narodnoe Khozyatstvo SSSR, p. 222-23 ? ; 

* Conversation with the RSFSR Deputy Minister of Education, March 81, 1856, 
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he is given some orientation information about the area. If it is an 
agricultural community, he is supposed to be informed on its agricul- 


tural problems and the equipment used. He should also know What 


the people are like and principal community activities, interests, and 
traditions. Soviet teachers are expected to be active participants in 


community projects and to help solve various problems that arise. In 


villages the teacher usually - is a link between the Party- State and the 


local inhabitants. 


* 
. Dismissal , 


In theory, Soviet teachers receive their appointment for fife or until 


eligible for retirement and pension after 25 years of servich. In prac- 
tice the Soviet teacher has no job security should the local department 


. of education or Party committee file a complaint for “incompetence.” 


In practice, according to the RSFSR Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, most teachers in the Soviet Union earn about double their base 


_ : Salary because they work twice the number of hours specified. 


Teachers in the cities frequently teach a double shift. In rural areas,- 
where there is ordinarily only one shift, teachers instruct young 
people and adults in evening schools and in part-time programs, 
Besides extra remuneration for additional hours of teaching, they 
may receive extra pay for hours spent in such duties as: Checking 
Written exercises and examinations; setting up and checking labora- 
tory work in physics and chemistry classes; supervisipg experimental 
work in connection with natural science classes; acting us the school 
librarian if one is not on the staff; acting as class counselor; and direct- 
ing extra-curricular clubs or activities, Teaching up to 2 hours a 
day which is done by a achool principal is paid at the hourly rate. 
Soviet teachers are paid by the State under a graduated scale for 
various categories of teachers. These categories depend upon: (1) 
Length of teaching service, (2) education, (3) grade level and subject 
taught, and (4) particular place in which they are teaching. Report- 
edly a tearher who has graduated from a 4-year pedagogical higher 
educational institution and teaches one of the basic subjects in grade 
VI earns more than a teacher of art or music who graduated from a 5- 
year higher educational institute of the arts or from a conservatory. 
A teacher in the city school earns more than one in a country school, 
‘while & teacher ih a country school receives housing including fuel and 


light, and if he has dependents, he is supposed to receive an allotment 


of land and grazing rights for such livestock as he ig allowed to own. 
Certain isolated areas of the USSR, such as the Yakutsk Autanomous 
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Republic or the more remote districts in the Irkutsk Province, are ex- 
pected to have 20-percent wage differentials. Teachers working in 
schools beyond the Arctic Circle in such places as Murmansk, Arch- 
angel, or in the far northeast in Kamchatka or Sakhalin are supposed 
to . a 50-percent automatic increase in their bése salary as are 


te of certain tribes of northern peoples and certain other ethnic 
min@wity groups. Teachers in kindergartens and the grades in these 
isolated areas are supposed to have periodic leave to vacation in metro- 
politan or resort areas. As noted earlier, teachers in schools for 
children with mental and physical handicaps, by law are supposed to 
receive a 25-percent increase in their base salary to compensate for 
difficulty of their work. The honorary title of “Teacher of Merit” 
entitles the holder to an additional 100 rubles a month, as does the 
possession of an advanced academic degree. 


Other Benefits - sm 


After 25 years of service, a teacher is supposed to receive a pension 
equal to}#0-percent of his most recent base salary, whether he retires or 
continues to teach. He is supposed to retain his salary during illness, 
receivé medical attention, and have a 2-month summer“ holiday. 


a ‘Trade Unioas 


Covering the Soviet teaching profession are three trade unions: The 
Union of Preschool Workers, the Union of Workers in the Primary and 
Secondary Schools, and the Union of Workers in Higher Educational 
Institutions.” Membership in one of the three is open to those associ- 
ated with education, whether di rectly as a teacher, or indirectly, as, for 
example, school doctor, nurse, librarian, bursar, cafeteria worker, or 
janitor. 

Membership fees are listed as 2 percent of base salary. Although 


'N. A. Pomanskil, Finansirovanie Prosreahcheniya, p. 30-31 and 74. Reso- 
lution of the USSR Council of Peoples’ Commissara and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, No. 875, Aug. 11, 1948, “O Povyshenii Zarabotnoi . 
Platy Uchitelyam | Drugim Rabotnikam Nachal'nykh 1 Srednikh Shkol,” Intro- 
duction of the USSR People's Commissariat of Finance and the VTsSP8, Noa, 
581 and 1847-n, Oct. 3, -1945, “O Povysshenii Zarabotnol Platy Rabotnikam 
Detskikh Sadov.” : ; 

For additional information in English, see I. I. Grivkov, “Professional Or- 
ganizations,” The Year Book of Education (London: Evans Brothers Ltd., 1953), 
p- 413-17. 7 
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membership is said to be voluntary, information available indicates 
that the eligible group belongs. Within each union there exist, pro- 
fessional associations devoted to a particular field or level, such as an 
association of literature teachers, of chemistry teachers, or of primary 
school teachers. _ 3 

The three rs’ trade unions are considered to represent the 
body of work | Soviet educational establishments and are charged 
with responsibility for coping with needs of their members. ; Tedcliers’ 
trade unions have a dual function which differs from that of trade 
unions in the US. They represent the will of the Communist Party 
and Soviet State and a force to compel the teaching profession to carry 
out the directives of the Party and State. They are expected to exer- 
cise an active role in drafting legislatiof relating to the profession ; 
once legislation is enacted they are required to support it actively 
whéther or not the leon is favorable to the profession. * 


Organizational Components 


Component parts of teachers’ trade unions—whether Local school 
branches or district or regional organizations—have commissions con- 

cerned with teaching techniques, workload and pay of teachers and - - 
others in the edycational system, cultural activities, housing and wel- 
fare, labor protection, and social insurance. Members of these 
commissions consist of paid full-time workers and of teachers who are 
said to volunteer their services. a ; \ 

The Labor Protection Commission maintains labor-protection in- 
speetors in the individual school administrations, 

. _ Members of the Commission on Teaching engage in activities relat- 
ing to standards of the profession throughout the country. They 
work on; (1) Dissemination of information on teaching techmiques ‘ 
of educators considered to be outstanding; (2) making available ex- 
perienced teachers to assist new teachers; and (3) planning for con- 
ferences to be conducted on teaching method? This commission sees 

that teachers enroll in available night or extension programa. 
Members of the Cultural Commission are charged with attending 
to the cultural needs of teachers and their families. A sizeable part 
of the money allocated in the State budget for cultural measures is 
channeled into these commissions of the trade unions. A major item 
in such funds is provided for the construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration of some 200 “Palaces” or “Houses” of Culture for teachers 
located in the larger cities and regional centers. ‘ 

' Approximately once a month a “Rural Teachers“ Day” is supposed 

to be held by these club» houses. Teachers from the outlying areas 
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come to attend lectres on science, literature, and art, and visit the 
theater or cinema, or attend performances by teachers“ amateur 
groups.“ z N 3 

The cultural commissions also maintain a reported 245 libraries and 
Some 5,000 mobile libraries which make the rounds of some of the rural 
districts, They maintain some 20 odd vacation hotels, 9 health sani- 
tariung (in the Crimea, the Caucasus, on the Volga, and elsewhere) 
plus some 200 summer camps for children of members. About 15 per- 
cent of the members are reported to belong to some 3.000 sports clubs 


‘Sponsored by cultural commissions. Educational-cultural work or- 


ganized among the local population by the culturals commissions is 
said to use the services of about 50 percent of the Nation's teachers as 
lecturers and as leaders of circles and projects. 

The Social Insurance Commission is supposed to help union mem- 


bers obtain medical treatment and is charged with responsibility for 
information programs on the prevention of sickness. During illkess, 


a union member is authorized to receive from the social insurance fund 


an amount equal to his average monthly pay. The money for this > 


fund is reported to come from an assessment which is then allocated 


by the State to the director of each school in the amount of 6 percent 


of the monthly payroll. A member who bears à child is supposed to 
receive money to cover the cost of a layette and her salary for 3 months 
of authorized maternity leave. The justification of claims and the 
amount to be paid as compensation to teachers injured or disabled are 
determined by the social insurance commissions. From trade union 
funds come such pensions as are paid to teachers with 25 years of serv- 
ice and the money to maintain some 40 homes for retired teachers. 

Other functions of the teachers’ trade unions jnclude the organiza- 
tion and operation of credit unions from which members are sup- 
posed to be able to obtain money outright in cases of misfortune or 
borrow money on a long-term basis to buy furniture, clothes, and 
so on. 


Professional Journals 


Soviet teachers have professional journals devoted to various fields 
and levels. For example, teachers in the’ secondary schools have 
access to such journals as Mathematics in the School, Physics in the 
RAES Study in the School, Geography in the School, Chem- 
istry tthe School, the Teaching of History in the School, Foreign 
Language Training in- the School, The Russian Language in the 
School, and Literature in the School, Published from 6 to 12 times 


* Ibid., p. 417. J 
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a year in editions sufficiently large for school libraries tokep them on 
hand, these journals are intended to provide a means for exchanging 
ideas on techniques, reporting on research, and presenting Party and 
State communications, s 

The same services are rendered by the journals devoted to'a par- 
ticular educational level, such as: Herald of the Higher School, The 
Primary School, Preschool Education, and a journal devoted to parent- 
teacher problems Ae Family and the School. ‘ 

The professional triweekly newspaper Teachers’ Gazette, the joint 
organ of the republic ministries of education and the Primary and 
Secondary Teachers’ Trade Union, publishes articles, notices, pictures, 
and items of interest to teachers. i" : 

Setting the political tone for the Soviet educational world, is the 
monthly journal Soviet Pedagogy the organ of the RSFSR Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences. Its pages contain the major articles of the 
Nation's most respected educators and other pedagogical authorities. 
Sections are devoted to general educational theories and practices, 
history and development of pedagogical ideas, book reviews, articles 

on teacher training and the practice teaching of education majors, 
und reviews of reseafch in Soviet pedagogical higher educational 
institutions and the Pedagogical Academy's research institutes. 

In addition, the educational publishing houses of the various re- 
public ministries of education and the RSF SR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences issue books and pamphlets on teaching, manuals on 
methods, and collected works by teachers describing experiences in 

handling particular problems. 

Regional conferences in January and August are scheduled for all 
teachers, heads of schools, members of local departments of education, 
members of education ministries, and representatives of Party organi- 
zations concerned with schools. There, results of the previous semes- 
ter’s work are summarized and recognition is given for achievements 
considered outstanding. Party-State policies which will affect the 
teaching program in the next term are presented and discussed. 
Sample textbooks or pilot projects are scheduled for trial by teachers 
in designated schools. et 

The Teachers“ Cooperation Service (Metodicheskie Kabinety) in 
district-centers caters to teachers in the district by organizing associa- 
tions of teachers of grades V-X according to subject taught. Veteran 
teachers direct these associations. Their purpose is to make available 


knowledge gaited gh experience, draw up typical lessons for - 


young teachers, prepare model lesson schedules and plans for the 
coming term, arrange exhibits of work done by district school children, 
display new books and visual aids, and maintain a library. 


Conclusion 


A 
Mons of school age children, variety in racial strains and 
cultural traditions, diversity in climate and topography, con- 
centrated centers of population, and sparsely populated remote areas 
are some of the facto affecting educational policy in the USSR and 
in the USA. ö 

The principle of free and universal education has been adopted as 
a national policy and is in process of implementation in the USSR 
today. The same principle is tratlitional with the people of the USA 
who have had it in practice for generations. 

Diametrically opposed are the philosophical bases from which edu- 
cational theory, programs, and procedures have evolved in the two 
countries. Authoritarianism characterizes the Soviet philosophical 
base; the goal of education is to meet the needs of the State. Const i- 
tutional representative democracy characterizes the philosophical base 
on which the people of the USA govern themselves. In theory and 
in practice, the individual is of surpassing worth and the goal of 

Aueation is the development of each person as an individual with 


Freedom and with opportunity to choose his life's work in his best 


interests. < 

The Soviet Union is an accretion of separate entities on which there 
is an overlay of Russian language and Communist Party control. As 
a matter of educational policy, the USSR one-Party-State capitalizes 
on the linguistic and cultural heritage of minority groups which re- 
sist assimilation. The USA is an amaigamation of heterogeneous 
nationalities electing to establish their homes in the United States, and 
of native-born population. The democratic educational systems in the 
USA are crucibles in which many nationalities fuse in language and 
in culture. ; 
| 220 
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Neither country has a national ministry to control education. In 
the USSR the Communist Party, consisting of about 3 percent of the 
total population, is the minority group which directly and indirectly 
controls education through a mechanism which centralizes power at 
the top. In the USA control of education is vested in the people in 
each of the States at the local and State levels. The US Office of 
Education provides leadership—not control. It encourages under- 
standing of and responsibility for policy development, management, 
and operation of local and State educational systems by the people 


themselves. It promotes agreement on common als, administers ` ` 


grants in specific fields, and conducts educational reh. On the 
basis of research findings, it provides authoritative infozmation to the 
profession, the States, and the general public, TG i 
Soviet educational-cultural planned budgets embrace a range of ac- 
tivities which include on the one mand schools and institutions of , 
higher learning, and on the other, clubs; radio, press television, 
movies, theaters, and the like. Educational expenditures reported 
in the USA relate exclusively to schools and institutioM of higher. 
learning. ; : . 
Education as it is understood in the USSR has no exact parallel in 
the USA. Preschool programs—nurseries and kindergartens—are’ 


an integral part of the national economy of the USSR. Nurseries are 


health centers for the care of children and the release of the time of 
mothers for work and other activities in thé interests of the Soviet 
State. Kindergartens are educational centers providing similar child 
care and similar release of the mothers’ time for productive activity. 
deemed appropriate by the Soviet State. -In the USA child care 
establishments are social welfare centers including in their programs 
child care assistance to those mothers who are breadwinnert as well 
as homemakers. Nursery schools provide programs to serve the 
health, social and educational needs of 4- and 5-year olds, They aie 
partly or entirely Mdependent of the public school system though an 
increasing number cooperate with the public l system and. re- 
ceive assistance in staff training, counseling, and other services, Kin- 


dergartens are an integral part of the educational systems in the USA. 


General primary-secondary. education in the USSR consists of a 
prescribed 10-year, 6 day a week program of studies subordinated to 
the interests of the regime in the formation of a communist society. 
In the USA the prescribed elementary curriċulums and the secondary 


` curriculums of prescribed and elective courses extend over a 12-year. 


period, 5 days a week, in the jnterests of the development of educated 
citizens able to contribute as individuals and in groups to their own 
welfare and to that of society as a. Whole. i : ‘ 
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In the USSR pupils are expected to participate in extracurricular 
scork-activities s®metimes known as “voluntary-compulsory” pro- 
grams, These work-activities are centrally controlled and integrated 
with the primary-secondary curriculum for the benefit of the State. 
In the USA extracurricular activities are school activities which usu- 
ally develop in keeping with the interests of the children. In general, 
they originate spontaneously a sult in educational dividends for 

the children. On tlieir own initiat re, youngsters who have reached 
the minimum age for work—genera] Y 16 years for non-hazardous oc- 
cupations—may enguge in paid part-time work after school hours u 
in paid summer employment. ! 
The USSR Party-State nims to determine, through its national - 
planning mechanism, the skills which are needed and the roportion 
of the student population to be trained in each skill. The more bril- 
lant student in the USSR: has some individudl freedom of choice; the 
State retains control over curriculum content and methods of instruc- 
tion and distribution of students among academic fields, adjusting all 
to suit prevailing political doctrine and current manpower require- 
ments of the Soviet economy. Political indoctrination normaly is 
included in course content throughout the curriculum—in the. natural 
and social sciences, in language and literature, in the arts, and in the 
other disciplines. In addition, specific courses in the fundamentals 
of the prevailing political doctrine are required of students regularly 
enrolled in institutions of higher learning. Students are expected 
to interpret their studies from the 
State. Natural sciences and mathematics receive major emphasis. 


{£ 


and desires, Under the guarantees provided by the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution of the USA, they are free to make their own politi- 
cal interpretations whether or not these interpretations are consonant J 


Vocational education in the USSR usually is terminal training for 
a specific job or type of work needed ‘by the State. Vocational edu- 
cation is provided in schools administered by the Chief Directorate 
of Labor Reserves under the USSR Council of Ministers and in schools 
organized by the ministries and agencies for their own employees and 
for workers for whom they are operationally responsible. Vocational 
— ducation in the USA, is an integral part of public school offerings at 4 

the secondary and technical levels. Vocational training in the USA 
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is on- and off-the-job training pyovided by organizatiors and agencies 


concerned with the specialized raining of their employees or by insti- 
tutions assisting individuals in their efforts to advance themselves, 

Semiprofessional schools and fechnicuma in the USSR are respon- 
sible for preparing students to render a single specitic Support“ serv- 
ice to persons considered qualified in n professional field. Advance- 
ment from semiprofessional to professional status is unlikely in the 
USSR, Semiprofessional training in the USA is sufficiently broad, 
10 help individuals i@quire professional knowledge and techniques 
essential for employment in their chosen field and is prerequisite to 
study leading to full professional status. Advancement from semi- 
professional training to Professional training and status is ommon’ 
in the USA. . g ö 

Higher education in the USSR aims to prepare qualified special- 
ists—with the accepted political point of view—to serve the needs of 
the State. Diploma work for which no degree is awarded. roughly 
approximates the level of the thesis requirement for the first profes- 
sional degree in the USA, For researchers and teachers a degree may 
be awarded at each of two successive levels after advanced or post. 
graduate study. The first or candidate of scigices degree may be 
awarded after: a 3-year cours roughly Ae uin the level of 
the doctoral programs in the USA. Those 


vanced postgraduate program leading to the second or doctor of 


sciences degree. 


In summary, service to the Soviet State is exacted from students in 
the USSR in return for State-provided educational programs. As a 
surcharge on their economy, the people of the USA provide educa- 
tional programs for their own advancement and welfare und, in turn, 


for the welfare of society as a whole. x 
A 
] 
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gnized in the Soviet 
Scientific and academic world may be permitted to enroll in the ad- 
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